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CHAPTER I 



IMTIODUCTIOI 

Iht RMBtttt rf.Xki§-J*MIi 

There are three reports detailing the approaches and methods used and 
results obtained from the 1984 study of the information needs of 
Californians: 

Report #1: Technical Report 

Report #2: Context, Stannary, Conclusions, Implications 
Report #3: Study Highlights 

This volume is report #1. It's purpose is to serve as a technical 
report detailing the approach and methods used in the study and the results 
obtained. This report draws no conclusions and presents no implications. 
It does not set the study in the context of larger societal and professional 
purposes or relate the study approach and results to these purposes. These 
elements are all addressed in Report #2, 

jftiBtir-jflTtnitr 

This chapter has three primary purposes* One is to describe the 
information needs assessment approach used in this study, the research 
tradition in which it has been developed, and the methodologies it 
mandates. The second is to show how this 1984 study of the information 
needs of Californians was implemented conceptually using the selected 
approach and how this report lays out the results of the process. The 
third is to show how this 1984 study is similar to and differs from the 
1979 study of Californians' information needs. 

This chapter emphasizes conceptual issues and applications. It does 
not present methods per se. These are detailed in Chapter II. 

The approach used to assess information needs in this study is called 
the Sense-Kaking approach. It is essentially the same approach as was used 
in the 1979 study of Californians' information needs differing primarily in 
ways that six more years of development impact. The Sense-Making approach 
to assessing information needs was first applied in a 1975 study of the 
information needs of general population, Asian, and Black residents of the 
Seattle, Washington metropolitan area. The approach has since been used in 
numerous contexts to assess the information needs of cancer patients 
undergoing treatment, blood donors giving blood, developmentally disabled 
adults facing troublesome situations, Asian refugees adapting to new living 
situations, minority students at a University dealing with being minority, 
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doctoral students writing dissertations, general population citizens 
thinking about insurance, and senior citizens thinking about and dealing 
with retirement. 

Depending on how one cuts the research literature, the Sense-Making 
approach can be described as a product of a number of different research 
traditions. First, it grows from the tradition of information and library 
system evaluation and yet breaks with the tradition in significant ways. 
Second, it falls into the class of evaluation studies called "user" 
studies. Within that class, Sense-Making studies again break with 
tradition in that a Sense-Making user study is not typical of the studies 
in the sub-set called "user" studies. In this context, a Sense-Making 
information needs assessment falls into a new and growing research 
tradition which for purposes of this chapter will be called "actor-oriented 
target population studies." Finally, within thi» class of studies there 
are two sub-sets. One sub-set conceptualizes tho intersection between the 
person and system as an information transmission or mechanistic process; 
the second conceptualizes it as a sense-making ox constructivistic process. 
A Sense-Making study belongs to the second class* Summaries of each of 
these research traditions follow. Figure 1-1 (on the next page) shows the 
relationships between the traditions summarized. 

Information and library mtm jaudMtiflB ftttrtitf- There is a long 9 
tradition of studies aimed at evaluating information and library systems. 
In the early years this tradition focused solely on evaluating systems in 
terms of whether they met a set of standards defined in professional 
consensus processes and seen as generalizeable across locales. These 
standards focused on "inputs" to the system ~ funding, expenditures, 
staff, resources. Typical measuremerts included library income as a 
percentage of government income; how many books were purchased; how many 
entries were stored; how many staff were hired; what kinds of materials 
were on the shelves; how many hours the system was open. The intent of 
such studies was essentially to determine if systems were "up to standard". 

The tradition of input studies evolved over time into a tradition of 
input and output studies. This evolution marched in pace with the 
increased call in society for professional accountability. Standards 
agreed upon and met within professional circles were no longer enough. 
Funding agencies called for measures assessing use. To this end, output 



lFor references to Sense-Making tuidies, see these listings in the 
references: all citations for Dervin and her co-author*; all citations for 
Atwood; and, Palmour et al, 1979. This chapter is drawn from eleven years 
of programmatic research which is most completely described in Dervin 
1983a. It includes elements of a longer review of information needs 
assessment approaches to appear in Dervin and Nilan, 1985. 

2Di8cu8sion of traditional information and library system evaluation 
approaches rely heavily on: Childers, 1975; Kaske and Jones, 1980; 
Lancaster, 1977; Palmour, Bellassai and DeWath, 1980; and, Zweizc and 
Rodger, 1982. 
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Figure 1-1 

The relationships between the research traditions reviewed in this chapter* 
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measures look essentially at the Movement of the inputs between system and 
users* Typical studies have included measures labelled as "penetration" 
and "efi^ctiveness" measures* Pentration measures look at such dimensions 
as per capita circulation and program attendance* Effectiveness measures 
look at such dimensions as turnover rates (the percentage of all holdings 
circulated), title fill rates (the percentage of all titles jought that 
were found), or delayed document delivery rate (the percentage of documents 
requested that were delivered within a certain time period)* 

User studiep The next step in the drive toward greater account- 
ability was to focus on who was and was not being served* This step 
received its greatest impetus during the 1960s when much societal attention 
began to be focused on the diversity of sub-groups in society and how seme 
of these sub-groups were not using and did not find useful many agencies 
mandated to provide society-wide service* The class of studies that have 
emerged have been called "user" studies but refer more generally to studies 
of users and potential ucers.3 

The first type of user study that emerged was one that will be called, 
for purposes of this chapter, "observer-oriented" user studies* These 
studies, which have increased geometrically in number since the 60s, focus 
on assessing population connections to the library* The connections are 
seen as behaviors (actual use or non-use), cognitions (awarenesses end 
opinions), evaluations (likes and dislikes, satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions), and access (geographic closeness to library, times able 
to use library)* In contrast to output measures which looked at the 
movement of materials, these measures focused on respondent reports* 
Respondents would be asked, for example, when they last used the system and 
and what materials they used, what awareness they had of different system 
dimensions, what they liked and disliked about it, and what priorities they 
thought the system should pursue* People who actually used the library were 
asked how satisfied they were with the service they got* 

These studies clearly added useful information to the system 
evaluation repertoire and, in particular, they added a strong 
accountability dimension* With the increased efforts being put into user 
studies, however, came increased understandings of ths strengths and 
weaknesses of user studies defined as descri-jd above* 

A primary weakness is that the studies still essentially focus on 
output 8 by constraining themselves to focusing on people only in system 
terms* An analogy which is helpful here is that these studies look at 



3Di8CU88ion of user studies for purposes of this chapter are limited to 
those studies focusing on general populations* Discussion relies heavily 
on: Palmour, Bellassai, and DeWath, 1980; Zweizig, 1977; Zweizig and 
Dervin, 1977 • The call for user studies is now so widespread that a list of 
citations would be too long to mention* Some noteable examples in the 
information and library science literature include: Ballard, 1980; Crowley 
and Childers, 1971; McFayden, 1975; Mick et al., 1980; Mohr, 1978; Sell, 
1980; Wilson, 1981; and, Zweizig, 1979a; 1979b* 
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people using a system mirror* The mirror, however, has a special kind of 
glass which leads researchers to ask, for example, what the respondent 
thought of the library, did with the library, wants for the library. But 
it does not step outside these bounds into larger life contexts* 

This weakness has several consequences *4 One is that perceptions of 
information and library systems are constrained by past definitions of these 
systems* People necessarily respond in tens of what they think these 
systems are, not what they might be* As a consequence, study results do not 
challenge the system beyond its current definitions* A second consequence 
is that a majority of general population respondents have not had recent 
contact with a library* The responses of many are, thus, tied to long-ago 
school experiences* Questions asking these respondents what priorities they 
have for libraries, for example, are either grounded in these long ago 
experiences or, more likely, catapult the respondent into hypothetical 
question-answering* Studies have shown that data obtained from interview 
situations in which the respondent must respond to dimensions outside his or 
her experience provide a poor basis for system design or behavior 
prediction* 

JfitaCMri«trt,,ti«tt JOTWlrtiW J&aflgl* In response to these 
challenges, research began to move from observer perspectives to actor 
perspectives, from system mirrors to user/non-user mirrors* One of the 
first manifestations of this move was the emphasis on community analysis 
began to emerge as early as the 1940' • but got intensive attention in the 
19 70'g which emerged in the 1970s* In community analyses, researchers draw 
prcfiles of a target community* The population is described demographically ; 
the community is described in terms of transportation, education, 
recreation, housing, and so on* 

A second manifestation of the pove to actor~orientations was the 
inclusion in user studies of new classes of variables, noteably lifestyle 
measures and information/media use measures* Thus, respondents began to be 
asked about their hobbies and recreation activities, their tastes in music, 
what they watched on TV and read in newspapers and how often, and where, 
they got information in their on-going personal and occupational lives* 

A third manifestation was the emergence of a research tradition 
focusing specifically on information needs assessment* It is this tradition 
that the current study grows out of* In this line of work, what was added 
wa3 a concern for the actor's perceptions of problem situations faced in 



— ^— J— — ^i^^i — l-J— '^--1— ■ — — ' ~>—i — — >— ' — ' , r-'^ n^ t-f"^ > w j ^■■^■^^ ^ 

^Others who make this same point include Jarvelin and Repo, 1982; and, 
Wilson, 1981 , both in the field of library and information science* In 
education, a noteable example is Kaufman and English, 1979* 

"*For descriptions of community analysis, see Zweizig 1980; Palmour, 
Bellassai, and DeWath, 1980. An early citation is: Martin, 1944* 

6 Palmour, Bellassai, and DeWath, 1980 include several example of studies 
utilising this apporach. 
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daily life, what sources were used to get information or solutions in these 
situations, and what success vas obtained in getting resolutions* 

The first study in this genre was conducted in 1973 in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The second vas a replication in 1974 in Elmira, R.Y. The third 
vas done in Seattle in 1975 (published 1976); the fourth in Cslifornia in 
1979; the fifth in the New England states in 1980 (published 1982); the 
sixth in Connecticut in 1984. The current study is the seventh. 

All of these studies stepped for the first tine outside the context of 
the person's intersection (or potential intersection) with the information/ 
library system into the person t wider life context. They were the first 
explicit research acknowledges ent that it waa useful to obtain data <*bich 
could help systems innovate responsiveness to users/potential users outside 
traditional system definitions. Figure 1-2 diagrams the way in which a 
•y stem-observer perspective mirror captures the user/non-user? Figure 1-3 
diagrams the way an actor-user/non-user perspective mirror does. These 
figures are on the next page. 

These new approaches have shown many strengths. They have, indeed, 
refocused some professional attention to activities outside system bounds 
and they have led systems to acquiring new materials to meet specialised 
needs. They remain a useful approach. Yet, research developments in the 
past ten years, particularly iu the field of communication, have suggested 
that something more is needed in user studies if they are to be maximally 
helpful to information/library system practice and design. 8 

In the studies referred to above, two differed in significant ways 
from the rest. These two — the SeAttle and California studies — differed 
in the sense in that they moved even further into the world of actors than 
the rest. All of the other studies have left out one significant element 
which is labelled in this chapter as the "constructive" or "sense-making" 
element. Thus, for example, studies focusing only on life situations and 
interests implicitly assume that information needs of all persons with 
common interests are equal. Likewise, studies focusing on only the nature 
of problem situations implicitly assume that the information needs of all 
persons in such situations will be equal. 

Taking this discussion up an abstraction level, while actor-oriented 
studies did move toward focusing on actors, they still left out, usually 
unintentionally, the "construction" or "sense-making" power of the 
individual. Implicitly, they assumed that the eystm disseminates something 
called information, albeit in different packages, and that this 



7The studies in this genre have included: Warner et al., 1973 (the 
Baltimore study); Gee, 1974 (the Elmira, N.Y. replication of Warner et al.); 
Dervin et al., 1976 (the 1975 Seattle study); Palmour et al., 1979 (the 
first California study); Chen and Hrmon, 1982 (the 1979 New England study); 
Chen and Burger, 1984 (the Connecticut study). 

8 

Dervin 1980 presents a detailed discussion of some of these developments. 
To get a sense of the others, see summer 1983 issue of JOURNAL OF 
COMMUNICATION focused on "Ferment in the Field." 
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Figure 1-2 

The ufer /non-user as teen from an observer-system perspective. 
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Figure 1-3 

The user/non-user as seen as from an act or-user/ non-user perspective* 
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information is beneficial. At root, then, these studies have rested on what 
will be called here "transmission" assumptions.9 Something called 
information is assumed to be beneficial once it gets into someone else's 
hands. In more recent studies, it is acknowledged that the something called 
information must at least be relevant to the interests and activities of the 
receiver* But it is still assumed that an observer can make the connection 
between findings which specify user interests and activities and the kinds 
of information help users want. Essentially? then it is assumed that the 
connection between interest/activity/situation and information is constant 
across people and across times. 

Further, these studies have continued to assume that the primary 
important research question to ask is how different population sub-group, 
characterized with demographic measures, differ in their interests, 
activities, source-using, and situation-facing. 

Indeed, these assumptions have shown some utility. Demography does 
predict significantly life style" interests and activities, the nature of 
life problems faced, and source-using behaviors. This result is 
conceptually logical in the sense that demographic characteristics are 
attributes ascribed to people within accepted societal definition system J. 
Life style interests, activities, life problems, and souroe-using are all 
significantly constrained by those same societal definition systems. 

But, while the intersection between a person and an information or 
library system is itself constrained within those societal definitions, it 
goes beyond those constraints. At the core of the intersection remains the 
unstudied constructive potential of each individual to reach out creatively 
for new options, to find new potential where others did not, to make 
personal sense.10 

It is at this point at which the need for a new kind of actor-oriented 
user study emerges — an approach that acknowledges that people are embedded 
in constraining social contexts but allows individual freedom to construct 
sense. In this context) one would expect demography to predict best that 
sub-set of behaviors most constrained by structures but not those least 
constrained. It is sense-making activity that is least constrained. It is 
at this point that actor-?riented user studies diverge into groups — those 
that exclude a focus on cognitive activity and, thus, implicitly assume a 
mechanistic, information transmission model; and those that do not. 

JfciJ^arijJtf^^ most recent innovation in 

the "user" study tradition rests on a set of conceptual premises. The core 
premise is that hitman sense-making is a creative process rather than an 
adaptive process. The second is that sense-making is bound to moments in 
time and space. 



9Friere 1970 is the source of the label "transmission" assumptions. 

^Others in the information and library science literature making explicit 
calls for a research focus which acknowledges human creativity include: 
Belkin 1980; Ford 1980; Hall 1981. 
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The two premises are rooted in changing views of epistemology which are 
having wide spread impacts in the 1980s on various of the social sciences, 
the communication fields in particular. In the traditional view, 
information is seen as something that describes reality in accurate ways* A 
good description of reality fits all persons at all times until a better 
description comes along. It is assumed that at any given time one 
description is most accurate given whatever measurement tools and standards 
exist* In this view, any discrepancy between the approved description of 
the time and what one individual knows or professes is assumed to result 
from ignorance or bias* 

In the changing view of epistemology, information is seen as a product 
of human observing* In this view, it is assumed that all human observing 
is constrained to a given time and place, to the power of the observing 
tools, and to the conceptual frameworks the observer is able to bring to 
bear. In this view, all observings are essentially constrained to 
situations. In this view, situations are themselves seen as in part 
subjective. This view does not assume that all observings are illusionary; 
rather it assumes they are necessarily biased. But the word biased is 
itself not the best term because the term assumes that somewhere there 
exists the "true" observation In this changing view of epistemology, no 
such "true" observation exists. Rather there are multiple perspectives 
constrained to situations. Information useful one place may not 
necessarily be useful in another. Information transmit* without 
situational context leaves behind that which makes it mo»i useful. 
Information exchange requires anchoring in situations. Consensus-building 
and reality-sharing requires a dialectical exchange of differing 
situational perspectives. 

This alternative view of the nature of information and information 
sharing includes assumptions about the kind of research which will 
be most useful to information/ library system practice. 12 That research 
would, first and foremost, remove any system standards against which the 
respondent would be measured* It would allow respondents to be anchored in 
their own times and places. It would define information broadly, as 
anything that allows the individual to make sense. 



11 For a series of 35 articles addressing issues of changing epistemologies 
in the field of communication see the summer 1983 issue of JOURNAL OF 
COMMUNICATION. For a particularly useful article see Rosengren, 1983. For 
similar discussions in the fields of pyschology and sociology, see Erikson, 
1978 and Tyler, 1971. 

12 

For others in the field of library and information science speaking 
specifically to the issue of the kind of research which can be most useful 
to system practice, oee: Belkin, 1980; Belkin et al., 1982; Davies, 1983; 
Uammarberg, 1931; Mick, et al., 1980; and Lowry, 1979. For a discussion on 
why research has not been more useful to practice, see Dervin 1984. while 
the discussion there points specifically to communication profession 
practice, the points apply to information and library system practice as 
veil. 
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Much work is being done in the communication field on inventing 
research methodologies consistent with these alternative assumptions. The 
one alternative approach known to have been applied on a long term basis 
specifically to information needs assessment is the Sense-Making approach. 

SfflMSlftlEiflfc , UaaatSfr The Sense-Making approach assumes that the 
most valid way to assess information needs, and thus potential system 
intersections with people, is to have respondents reconstruct actual 
experiences they have already had. An unguided reconstruction, however, 
would present the researcher with the same complaint about individual 
uniqueness which emerges from the practitioner literature. The uniqueness 
seems unbearable and without some systematic at ion seems unamenable to the 
codification of patterns necessary for systematic response. 

While other user studies have assumed that the elements of individual 
uniqueness worth patterning of consist of lists of demographic 
characteristics, activities and interests or lists of gap situations faced, 
Sense-Making reaches for something fundamental. In line with the 
alternative epistemological premises above, Sense-Making reaches back to the 
assumed mandate for human sense-making — the need for each human to 
construct sense in an ever-changing reality as he/she moves through time- 
space. This notion that reality is ever gap-filled for the individual is 
called the assumption of "discontinuity. " It directs the researcher to 
focus on those points in time-space when the individual is stopped, when 
he/she can not proceed becauses of the need to bridge some gap. The notion 
that gap-bridging occurs in time-Brace directs the researcher to focus on 
qualities of time-space movement. 

The Sense-Making model is built on these directives. It asks people 
to talk about their movements through tiw?-8pace, about when and how they 
were stopped, about what gaps they saw, and where they wanted to end up on 
the other side of the bridge. While the gap faced is seen as the core of 
the "information need", it is assumed that all elements — stop, gap, and 
goal — make up the total need.14" It assumes that each element from the 
seeing of a gap to the successful bridging involves active constructing or 
sense-making. Further, it assumes that because humans share a common 
mandate to make sense in an ever-changing reality, patterns of sense-making 
can be unearthed by focusing on these dimensions of gaps and movement across 
gap s. 



13sense-Making rests heavily on the work of cognitively-oriented social 
scientists. / particular debt is owed to the work of Carter 1972, 1973, 
1974, 1975. 

14 

Most frequently, information need studies have not defined the term 
information need* In those studies that have defined the term, all point 
essentially to a gap of some kind. In more traditional studies, the gap is 
seen between users/potential users and materials. In Sense-Making studies, 
the gap is defined as a hole in a person's cognitive picture, a hole which 
prevents continued movement. For other discussions of the term, see Beal 
1979 ; Ford 1980; Wilson 1981. 
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An important difference between the transmission focused actor-oriented 
user study and a Sense-Making focused study can be seen by comparing the 
picture of how a Sense-Making study looks at the intersection between the 
individual and a system in Figure 1-4 with the comparable picture in Figure 
1-3 for other actor-oriented studies. In the Sense-Making picture, the 
intersection with information is seen as a detour from the time-line, a stop 
in movement. Except for tthe small percentage of individuals for whom 
certain kinds of uses of information and library systems are habitual, 
people don't often find new ways of using information and library systems by 
accident. They make explicit time-consuming choices to make detours. 

The first information needs assessment completed for information or 
library systems which incorporated a Sense-Making approach was the 1975 
Seattle study. It was this study which began to lay out the conceptual 
premises outlined above. The second Sense-Making oriented study done for 
information and library systems was the 1979 California study; this 1984 
California study is the third* In the years in between the approach has 
been used to study information needs in a wide variety of contexts as was 
noted earlier in this chapter. 

3kt^n rrtttt,8ttDig!rMikiM-,MPrMch and its application to .this jfcgfe 

Tfrff , ggEttMBMir* Through the years, of course* the Sense-Making 
approach has grown and changed. In its current version, the approach 
consists of the set of conceptual premises outlined above, a model 
directing the researcher to appropriate points of focus, and a set of 
methodologies for collecting and analyzing data. It is important to note 
that Serse-Making is seen as a perspective and not body* of facts, as a way 
of looking at a phenomenon and not a phenomenon per se. 

The current model used in Sense-Making studies is shown in boxes 
graphed with solid lines in Figure 1-5 (on page 13). in this model 
are the three core elements — situation, question (gaps), and helps. The 
sense-making individual — the one who will detour to a system — is assumed 
to be facing one of more gaps in a specific situation. It is also assumed 
that the individual has one or more specific purposes for wanting to bridge 
the gap. In the usual Sense-Making study other elements are examined 
depending on research purposes. For this 1984 study, the elements include: 
the strategies used to bridge gaps (defined as information sources in other 
information need studies); the barriers seen to doing so; and the 
difficulty and success of gap~bridging. These additional elements are shown 
in Figure 1-5 in boxes graphed with dotted lines. 



15Thi8 statement borrows from a quote in Erikson 1978 description of 
sociology as "an approach rather than a subject matter; a perspective 
rather than an inventory of known facts." 

^Studies specifically built on Micro-Moment Time-Line interviews include: 
Dervin et al., 1980; 1982 a ; 1982b; and Atwood et al., 1982. 
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Figure 1-4 

The user as seen from the Sense-Making perspective* 
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Figure 1-5 

The core Sense-Making model and the model as applied to this study. 
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The core data collection methodology of Sense-Making is called the 
Micro-Moment Time-Line interview.16 in this interview, a respondent is first 
anchored in a situation relevant to the research purpose. This situation 
has usually been a recent troublesome life situation for general population 
studies. The respondent is then asked to describe what happened in the 
situation in steps — what happened first, what happened second, and so on. 
The time-ordering involved here is a cognitive time ordering rather than 
one based on any external time standard. One step may last a second; 
another years. One step may occur today; the next 10 years ago because 
that is where the mind momentarily returned. 

After each "Time Line Step" is described, the respondent is asked what 
gaps he/she faced, if any, at that step. Gaps are operationalized as 
questions — things the respondent wanted to find out, come to understand, 
unconfuse, or make sense of. For each question named, the respondent is 
asked what situational conditions and what stops in movement led 
specifically to asking this question. The respondent is then asked in what 
ways he/she would use an answer to the question. This dimension is 
operationalized as "the help you hope(d) to get from the answer." Finally, 
the respondent is asked how he/she tried to get an answer (strategies); what 
barriers he/she faced; amd what difficulty and success he/she had. A diagram 
of the Micro-Moment data collection apporach is included in Figure 1-6. 

This resulting data, consisting almost entirely of open-ended 
responses, is then analyzed using a series of content analysis scheme* 
developed specifically to address the data in the context of Sense-Making 
assumptions. The following listing provides examples. 

SITUATION statements are content analyzed in terms of the 
different kinds of stops respondents see in their movement 
through time-space: being on a road and seeing two or more roads 
ahead (the decision stop); being dragged down a road not of one's 
own choosing (the problemmatic stop); being without a road and 
feeling out of control (the spin-out stop); being on a specific 
road with a specific goal but finding something or someone 
blocking the way (the barrier stop); needing to follow someone 
down the road who knows the way (the following stop). 

QUESTION statements are content analyzed in terms of the kinds of 
cognitive pictures respondents are trying to complete. Sense- 
making assumes that respondents need to complete pictures 
relating to locating entities in time or in space; describing the 
characteristics of entities including self, others, 
collectivities, and object s/processes; identifying the causes and 
consequences of events; and identifying directions to move in and 
the means for doing the moving. 

HELP statements are content analyzed in terms of the different 
way 8 in which it is assumed individuals need help to construct 
sense in an ever-changing reality: getting ideas, finding 
directions, acquiring skills, connecting with others, getting out 
of or avoiding bad places, getting joy and pleasure, getting 
confirmation or assurance* getting motivated or started, keeping 
going, calming down, relaxing and escaping. 
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Figure 1-6 

Diagram of the elements of a Micro-Moment Time Line Interview. 
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STRATEGY statements are content analyzed in terms of the 
different approaches used to gap-bridging (own thinking, 
emotiong, escaping, and so on) and the specific sources contacted 
(authorities, friends, and so on). 

BARRIER STATEMENTS are content analyzed in terms of whether the 
respondent sees his/her inability to completely bridge the gap as 
resulting from situation complexity, timing, his/her own emotions 
and motivations, lack of resources, incomplete or inadequate 
answers, or others and collectivities. 

The typical Time-Line study with a single respondent takes 11/2-2 
hours of interviewing time and an equal amount of coding ^ i. 
ia a qualitatively described and yet quantitative picture. 1 ' The process is 
very costly. Bxit eleven years of work on the approach has led to briefer 
less labor intensive data collection and analysis alternatives. All of 
these alternatives involve two time-saving procedures. The first is 
SUractSTwith the respondent so that he/she is directed to ^ribing a 
particular slice of time-space, theoretically a small portion of a total 
time line. The second is making use of eleven years of work testing and 
refining content analysis categories for the various Sense-Making 
dimensions. The results of this work has yielded a generic set of 
situation, question, and help categories which cover in an abst jnet most 
of the stopb, questions, and helps people have described in eleven years of 
inductive analysis of some 3,000 time lines. 

This 1984 study utilizes both of these time-saving procedures. At the 
..me tine, it tries to .chieve a balance between getting detail on one 
moment in time-space and getting a large picture of other moments which 
could have been analyzed in detail if time permitted. Figure 1-7 (on the 
next page) presents a model of how the Sense-Making approach was implemented 
in this study. This process is described in detail in Chapter II. The 
purpose of the brief description below is to snchor the specific methodology 
used in the conceptual discussions above. The steps in the interview 
included: 

IDENTIFICATION OF GAP SITUATIONS. Respondents were first asked 
whst gap situations they faced in the past month from a list of 
19. The W on the list were derived from past information need 
studies. At this point, the gap situations remained undescribed 
in personal terms. They were represented as a set of topical 
categories into which the respondent placed his/her situ* tions. 
They included such categories ss housing, shopping or buying 
things, legal matters. 

SELECTION OF GAP SITUATION FOR IN-DEPTH ANALYSIS. Using 
procedures described in detail in Chapter II, respondents were 
then asked to describe one situation in detail. In past^ general 
population information need studies, this one situation ass 



17Dervin et al. 1982b includes discussion of Sense-Making as a 
quantitative-qualitative methodology. The importance of the discussion 
rests on the fact that many consider the two approaches incompatible. 
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Figure 1-7 

A model of the implemenation of the Sense-Making approach in this study. 
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usually been the respondent s choice of a most important 
situation. In this study, this vas so for roughly 39Z of the 
respondents. For the remainder, random rotation procedures were 
used so that fielding would result in substantial numbers of 

situations available for analysis in four categories 

governmental issue*/ concerns ; learning something new; job-related 
concerns; and recreation and leisure time. 

GAPS FACED IN SELECTED GAP SITUATION. Since Sense-Making does 
not assume that the gap situation category describe* the gsp 
faced, respondents were asked which of a set of 13 generic 
questions they had in their situations. 

Up to this point, the data collection is not yet focused on micro-moment 
analysis. This begins at the next stage. 

MOST IMPORTANT GAP FACED. Respondents were then asked to select 
one question as the most important and to state the question in 
their own words. It is at this point that the interviewer is 
asking the respondent to describe a particular slice of a total 
time-line. 

DESCRIPTION OF STOPS LEADING TO MOST IMPORTANT GAP. The 
respondent was then asked how he/she saw himself popped in the 
situation that led him/her to having to ask the most important 
question* 

HELPS EXPECTED FROM ANSWER. The respondent was then asked which 
of a set of 16 generic helps from answers to questions he/she 
hoped to get from an answer to his/her most important question. 

STRATEGIES USED TO GET ANSWER. The respondent was asked which of 
a set of 13 strategies (including self and 12 sources; he/she 
use in an attempt to get an answer. 

SUCCESS, DIFFICULTY, AND BARRIERS FACED TO QUESTION ANSWERING. 
Finally, the respondent was asked if a complete, F-rtul, or no 
answer was obtained, perceptions of question answering difficulty, 
and finally to state what barriers, if any, he/she saw to question 
answering. 

A -next section of the questionnaire used a modified Sense-Making 
approtrL an exploratory attempt to look at how people see libraries a 
Piping or hindering them. In this exploratory section respondents were 
asked if they could recall their last library use. If so, they were asked 
" describe that use and to then tell the ways in which that use helped or 
hindered them. 

The final section of the questionnaire tapped demography both as a 
™o«n- of testing the sample quality as a means of testing the power of 
Sem^graphy to predVct different kinds of information seeking and using 
behaviors. 
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Figure 1-8 diagrams the analysis design and 
indicates in which chapters of this technical report different analyses are 
found* The analyses can be clustered in terms of eight general purposes set 
for the study. 

Figure 1-8 

The study analysis plan with indications of which chapters focus on which 
elements* 
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Figure 1-8 (continued) 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS 

The purpose of this chapter is to report the methods used in this 
study. Successive sections of this chapter will focus on: a 

Th» aatlfcianmilg — its design and pretesting; 

fla ligMai ~ training of interviewers, conduct of 
interviewing process, and results; 

Hit IMPlr — its design and results of the process; 

The variables ~ their definitions and measurement; 

The .data .analvaia procadng«a — procedures for coding, 
computer operations, and statistical analyses. 

Thtr &xusdsamii& 

8t£ittf A variety of Sense-Making methodologies were used to achieve 
the purposes detailed in Chapter 1.1 The details and rationales for the 
actual measurement of specific variables will be presented in a latter 
section in this chapter. Briefly, the questionnaire brought the respondent 
through the following data collection phases: 

ffrmaa .1: , Identifi cation , of .tip aitoatiottf 

Respondents were asked which of a series of 18 different kinds of 
situations they had to stop and think about in some way (e.g., to 
ask a question or to deal with a problem) in the past month. The 
18 situations consisted of a set of topic categories which have 
been identified in past general population information needs 
studies as constitutes an arena of everyday gap situations. 2 

tt ilt IdCPtif icatiQQ ,0f ,ttap situation for ,in-r<l«otli «n*W«i« 
A set of procedures was used to select one gap situation to be 
analyzed in depth. Most of the general population information 
need studies done to date have allowed the respondent to choose 
which of his/her gap situations was most important. 2 This was the 
method used in the 1979 California study. For this study, four 
gap situations were selected for particular attention — 
governmental concerns and issues, learning something new, job- 
related concerns, and recreation and leisure time. A systematic 



Isee Chapter I for a detailed presentation of Sense-Making and for 
relevant citations. 

2 

See Chapter I for a review of the general population information needs 
studies completed to date. 
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random procedure was used such that one-fifth of the respondents 
were asked to freely choose their most important gap situation 
faced in the past month* 

For the remaining respondents, the situation selected for in-depth 
analysis was one of the four chosen for particular attention. In 
cases where respondents indicated they had faced more than one of 
the four, a random procedure was used to insure near equal numbers 
of situations analysed in each of the four categories* In cases 
where respondents indicated they had not faced one of the four 
designated situations, procedures reverted to selection of the 
most important other situation* These situation selection 
procedures and the results of their use are described in detail 
later in this chapter in the section on sampling* 

flute ,3; ■ flatltiflM in •itmation jnihitd jfrpja 

Following the choice of the situation to be analysed in depth, 
respondents were asked which of a series of 18 different 
questions they asked themselves in this gap situation* They were 
also asked how important each question they had was (slightly, 
moderately, or extremely)* The 18 questions consisted of a set 
of "generic" questions asked in situations extracted from 12 years 
of inductive Sense-Making studies* 

ghase A; Most important fl»ntiflB i« jjtM&jflP IMlllfd IB digit 

At this point the respondent was asked to state in his/her own 
words the most important question he/she had in this situation* 
The question, the respondents were told, may or may not have been 
one on the close-ended list* 

HttMLlL Jhl aifiaCl itwticp iMfliM to most important Question 

As is the practice in the Sense-Making approach, respondents were 
asked to focus specifically on those aspects of the total gap 
situation which pertained to their most important question* In 
Sense-Making, this is called the "Micro-Moment". In describing 
this micro-situation, respondents were asked to indicate whether 
it was "in the past" or "still going on". In addition, they were 
asked to indicate which of a series of five statements of hov 
people get stopped in situations described what led them to ask 
their most important questions. 

Hnig 6: V«p pf ttttini jnara tp «o«t important jguAism 

The next section asked respondents to indicate hov easy or 
difficult it was for them to get complete answers to their most 
important questions both in absolute terms and compared to 
other people. 

a»HLZi^igla *-,t»tCtC^f tm iiag to most important au.stipn 

The next section asked respondents to indicate from a series of 
16, different ways in which they hoped to be helped by an answer 
to their most important question. They were also asked how 
important each "help" was to them. The 16 "helps" consisted of 
the set of "generic" helps from information identified in prior 
Sense-Making work. 
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BmiJE; ,.,.,St«tCRi«t used to lamae matt important sjuu&ism 

The next section asked respondents whish of a series of 13 
strategies they used to obtain an answer to their most important 
question and how much of an answer (none, some, most) they got 
from each strategy. The strategies included different jources 
(e.g., media, family) as well as own thinking and experience. 
The set of strategies came from past studies of the information 
needs of the general population and from past Sense-Making 
studies* 

gbtfC^: ,C<MDlttCPtss of answer to most important juration 
The next series of questions asked respondents to evaluate 
whether they got a complete, partial, or no answer to their most 
important question and the extent to which their answer helped 
them (a lot, a little, or not at all). Respondents who got only 
partial or no answers were asked if they expected to get an 
answer in the future (yes, maybe, no). 

HUM IQ: linjjEl *P iIMUaitt impo rtant q of ifcjgl 

Respondents who indicated they got no answer or only a partial 
answer to their most important question were asked what prevented 
them from getting a complete answer and whether they expected to 
get a complete answer in the future. 

BmjmlAI* JdJuua wt 

At this point, the respondents" focus was moved from their most 
important questions to their most recent use of a library. They 
were asked if they could recall their most recent use, when this 
use occurred, and what happened during the use. They were also 
asked whether this contact helped or hindered then in any way. 

BtauuB ili JtoariB 

The final section of the questionnaire tapped demography — 
number of children in household, household size, education, age, 
county of residence, community size, race, income, and sex. 

Copies of the final questionnaire as used in the field are in Appendix 
A, including both English and Spanish versions. 

QttMtismMiXMJgXtt&tMg^ The questionnaire was pre-tested twice 
for purposes of perfecting item wording, improving questionnaire flow and 
quality of response, and correcting questionnaire length. Pretesting 
conditions were as follows: 

First prftTtept 

A total of 42 respondents were sampled randomly from the Sacramento 
and Davis phone books. An additional 25 respondents were sampled 
randomly from the Seattle, Washington metropolitan area phone 
book. Calls were made by members of the research team. 

SjRprod jaocfttit 

A total of 105 respondents were interviewed in the Sacramento and Davis 
areas under actual fielding conditions. Interviewers included 
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research team members and employees of the contracted fielding 
firm ~ Western Survey and Research Company* 



S pam iak LEMjJj fcjflBf At the conclusion of questionnaire pretesting, 
a Spanish language version of the questionnaire was prepared, back- 
translated, and refined for accuracy* Analyses of census data indicated 
that the designated sample of 1000 randomly sampled residents in California 
(see section on sampling later in this chapter) would yield between two and 
ten respondents who would require a Spanish language questionnaire* Since 
interviews were conducted by phone and there was no way of anticipating a 
need for a Spanish intervew prior to contact during fielding, interviewers 
were instructed to assess whether each sampled household required a Spanish 
version* When a household was so targeted, a Spanish-speaking interviewer 
made follow-up contacts to secure the interview* Results of this process 
yielded five completed interviews conducted in Spanish* 

Ibt fielding 

Intervie w tr Jam ifattiafr A total of 42 professional interviewers were 
employed by the contracted fielding company* These interviewers worked from 
phone banks in two locations — Sacramento and El Cerrito* All interviewers 
attended a training session of approximately four hours in length prior to 
starting interviewing* Interviewer work was also closely supervised during 
the fielding period* A copy of the interviewing training manual is included 
in Appendix B* 

Fitldjpft c oodit jjMUh Interviewers made phone contacts with sampled 
households from April 19 - May 18, 1984. Calls were made for the four week 
period seven days a week between the hours of 3-9 p*m* The average 
interview took 25 minutes to complete* 

Interview ing IVffl itT- Two assessments were made of interviewing 
quality* The first consisted of the standard interviewer validity checks* 
In this process, at least a 10% randomly selected sub-sample of each 
interviewer' 8 respondents was recalled to confirm that the interview was 
indeed conducted with the described respondent* Results of this check 
shoved all respondents were interviewed as reported* The second 
interviewing quality check involved comparing the kinds of data obtained 
across each individual interviewer* Analyses of variance were performed 
using interviewer as the predictor variable on five selected sets of 
criterion measures* The criterions were selected for the evidence they 
would provide of interviewer differences introducing any serious bias into 
the study* Results of these analyser* were as follows:3 

— . J-i-., ■ — ' — * — ' — * — ' — * ■!* ii* r~ ' — ' — : V' -»-» -' -I-I-j-i-* ■ i -I- -I JJUUJ ■ i-J-i -»-<-» -t-i-l — » — i -1 - i —. -I -« -1 — l 

3 

This presentation refers to measurements only briefly* See the 
measurement section of this chapter and Appendix D for more information* To 
aid in locating details on particular measures, the measures used in these 
interviewer quality control analyses come from the following questionnaire 
phases: percentage of respondents with most important question, phase 4; 
percentage of respondents facing four target situations, phase 1; average 
t of gap situations faced, phase 1; average # stops named for gap situation 
analyzed in depth, phase 5; and percentage of respondents recalling last 
library use, phase 11 • 
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ftrfiwtt it t , of juuamim& M wi th § jmt dnastaat imt i m 

The first comparison involved looking at the percentage of each 
interviewer's respondents who reported having a most important 
question. Results showed that on the average 73.6% 0 f all 
respondents had a uoe'c important question and only two 
interviewers yielded results significantly different from this 
average. The two deviant interviewers accounted for 8,7% of the 
respondents. 

g *irerrfrff f 9f mwa dmktm ticiM fo** target jjiaatjani 

In this test, a comparison was made of the percentage of each 
interviewer's respondents who indicated they faced a gap situation 
in the past month involving governmental concerns and issues, 
learning something new, job-related concerns, or recreation and 
leisure time concerns. These four situations were selected 
because they were designated as ones to receive particular focus 
in this study. Results showed no significant differences between 
interviewers on all four of these measures. 

iff rait iwfrtr gf tn I itwtiwt .anrttf ■ 

In this analysis, a comparison was made of the average number of 
gap situations each interviewer's respondents indicated they 
faced in the past month. The average across all respondents was 
8.5. One interviewer's average was significantly lower and one 
significantly higher than the averages for all the remaining 
interviewers. These two interviewers accounted for 3.8Z of the 
respondents — 2.8Z for the interviewer with a low average and 
1.0Z for the interviewer with a high average. 

Aicraftc number of stops .seen .in situation .mnalwd .in daptfc 

In phase 5 of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to indicate 
which of a series of five stops applied to their gap situation. 
This analysis compares the average number of stops named by each 
interviewer's respondents. Across all respondents, this average 
was 1.8. Results showed no significant differences across 
respondents. 

ggg«tagt pf Ttimtftatt JMaJJitt Jait litem m* 

The final comparison looked at the percentage of each 
interviewer's respondents who indicated they recalled their last 
library use. On the average, 81.1 X of the respondents indicated 
they could recall their last library use. Two interviewers 
yielded averages significantly lower than those of all other 
interviewers. These two interviewers accounted for 0.1Z of the 
respondents. 

The results above indicate that the biases introduced by deviant 
interviewing tactics was minimal. Only three of the five comparisons made 
showed any significantly deviant intervieuers and these accounted for only 
5-82 of the respondents. In addition, inspection of each interviewer's 
results 8 ho wed that a given deviant interviewer was out of line on only one 
measure and not consistently across measures. Further, most of the 
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deviations were of the "counter-balanced" type in which one interviewer's 
veering in one direction is balanced by another veering in another direction. 

A summary statistic completes the quality portrait. Across the eight 
comparisons above with differing n standards taken into account (see section 
on measurement later in this chapter), there was a total possibility of 
finding 7974 respondents with deviant data attributed to interviewer 
differences. The comparisons above yielded 131 deviant respondents! only 
1.6X of the total possible. This result is well under the 5Z deviation one 
would expect if only chance errors were operating rather than systematic 
interviewer differences. 

The sample, 

Sample flgtittf The universe selected for representation in this study 
was designated as all California residents 12 years of age or older. 
Desired sample size was designated as 1000. A sample of this sixe was 
selected because it would allow comparison of population sub-groups with 
sufficient representation within each group. The errors introduced into 
the data as a result of sampling are measurable statistically and are 
discussed in a later section of this chapter on data analysis procedures. 

In order to obtain the designated sample of 1000, * random 
proportionate probability sample stratified fay county was drawn of all 
households with telephones in the State of California. This process put a 
ceiling target quantity on the number of interviews to be obtained in each 
county to insure that representation by county would be in proportion to 
county population. All other demographic factors were left free to vary 
according to the exigencies of random sampling. This was done because 
additional controls would have been costly and a sample size as large as 
1000 virtually assures adequate representation of demographic sub-groups 
even if the exigencies of sampling yield some over or under representation. 

The actual selection of respondents was done within households using 
the "next-birthday" method (Salmon and Nichols, 1983). Using this method, 
interviewers designated as the selected respondent the person 12 years of 
age or older residing in a given household whose "birthday is next." This 
method has been documented as a relatively non-intrusive method of assuring 
respondent random selection. 

The phone listing used in the sampling process was developed using the 
"random-digit" technique. In this technique, phone numbers are generated 
randomly by computer thus assuring that all household phones, including 
unlisted numbers, have equal chance of being contacted. Fielding 
instructions required that each sampled phone number be contacted three 
times in an attempt to complete an interview with the designated respondent. 

Table 2-1 in Appendix C reports the results of phone contacts made. 
The table shows that in all there were 10,094 phone calls made to 6,383 
randomly drawn phone numbers. Of these 6,383 numbers drawn, 1040 (16.3%) 
resulted in completed interviews. As is expected when random digit sampling 
is used, a sizeable proportion of the phone numbers called resulted in 
disconnected or institutional numbers (30,52 in all). The remaining 53.2% 
of the phone numbers drawn were distributed as follows: 26,92 gave 
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refusals; 13,82 resulted in no answers or busy signals on all attempts; 9.92 
resulted in interviewers reaching an eligible household but being unable to 
reach the designated respondent. The remaining 2.62 were spread across a 
variety of sources of non-completion: hearing problems, foreign language* 
and other. Of special interest was non-completions resulting from Spanish 
language households. Results showed that in all 39 households were 
contacted which required Spanish language interviews. Interviews were 
actually completed in Spanish with five of th*se yielding a completion rate 
of 12.82, not significantly lower than the overall completion rate of 16.32. 

These results are comparable to those obtained in field surveys in 
recent years. In this study, successful interviews were completed with 
23.52 of the residential phone numbers contacted. This is close to the 
22.12 obtained in a recent general population survey of 1030 in the Seattle 
metropolitan area (Dervin et al. , 1982 a ) and the 25.82 in a recent general 
population survey of residents of Connecticut (Chen and Burger, 1984). 

Olographic characterises pf sample As indicated in the overview 
of the questionnaire design in an earlier section of this chapter, 
respondents were asked a usual set of demographic inquiries. As is 
standard procedure in surveys, sample results were then compared to census 
data based on census population data. This comparison was completed on six 
measures — sex, age, race, education, yearly total family income, and 
county of residence. The results are presented in Table 2-2 in Appendix C. 

Results shoved that the sample represented sex, age* and county 
population sub-groups roughly in proportion to population sub-group sizes. 
Similarly, the sample over-representeo by about 162 respondents with one or 
more years of college. In terms of racial distributions, the sample 
represented Asians, Blacks, and American Indians roughly in population 
proportion. It under-represented by about 92 Hispanics, however, and over- 
represented Anglo-Whites by a like percentage. 

The pattern in findings is confirmed by examining the population 
deviation scores for the sample. These scores sum the percentage 
deviations from the population across all categories of a demographic 
variable. Results shoved total deviations under 12.02 for county, age, and 
sex. In contrast the deviation score for race was 22.32, for education 
29.32 and for income 37.52. 

The sizes of these deviations are typical in surveys where generally 
it is known to be extremely difficult to obtain interviews with lower 
income, less educated respondents. Salmon and Nichols (1983) studied this 
issue explicitly and found deviation scores across three methods of 
respondent selection of 10-382 for age, 10-162 for sex, and 19-292 for 
education. They did not furnish data on income, race, and county. 

While the sample and population characteristics did show some 
deviations, in no case did these deviations leave a sub-group with too fev 
cases for analysis. The sample included 81 individuals with 8 years or legs 
education; 79 with incomes under $10,000; and 101 Hispanics. 
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Ifeta from Table 2-2 are graphically illustrated in Figure II-l. This 
figure presents bar graphs comparing the percentage of this sample with the 
California population for the five demographic variables. 

Figure II-l 

Bar graphs comparing population and sample ststistics for five demogrsphic 
variables — sex, age, race, income, and education. 8 
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Figure II-l (continued) 
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aThe data from which these figures are derived are in Appendix C, Table 2-2. 
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Figure II-l shows the number of respondents drawn into the sample for 
each of California's counties. These data are derived from Table 2-3 in 
Appendix C, This table lists the counties by name with sample and 
population n's and proportions* The table also identifies each county with 
a unique numeral from 01-58. This numeral provides a meane of locating a 
particular county on the base county map shown in Figure II-2 in Appendix C. 

XfeJLiiriiUJtf 

Appendix D lists all the variables included in this report enumerating 
for each the way in which the data was collected and coded to yield the 
measure and the way in which any missing data resulting from interviewer 
error or respondent non-response was handled^. This appendix also lists the 
baseline respondent n for each measure since ns vary depending on which 
questionnaire phase is involved. In addition, the appendix reports on 
interjudge coding reliability measures calculated for all measures obtained 
from open-ended responses and content analyzed. Results showed that all 
reliabilities were well above the accepted standards. The appendix explains 
all procedures in detail. 

The purpose of this section is to present an overview of the variables 
measured and provide a brief rationale for the particular measurements 
selected, pointing to relevant citations in the existing literature where 
appropriate. This will be done below in the same order as variables are 
presented in Appendix IX All these presentations are organized within the 
context of the questions j ire phases presented in the opening pages of this 
chapter. 



Frequent reference is made in these presentations to two classes of 
prior research. The first class consists of all general population 
information needs studies in the line of work which started with the Warner 
et al. 1973 study in Baltimore. The second class consists of information 
needs studies, conducted as is the current study, using the Sense-Making 
approach These studies are described in Chapter I so references in this 
chapter will be brief. 

BiiJ^^l^Ii«Uli^Uia^l,gip^tgitiwi JEmri ig. Uit. mwithg Two 

variables were assessed in this phase of the interview with the respondent: 
the nature of the gap situations faced in the past month and the number of 
gap situations named. The latter measure is simply a sum of the number of 
different gap situations the respondent said he/she faced. 



The important assessment in this phase, then, was that of identifying 
which gap situations respondents faced. The actual measure consisted of 19 
categories of gap situations including such situations as housing, 
neighborhood and community concerns, job-related concerns, caring for 
children, and so on. Respondents indexed their own life situations into 
these categories if they saw a situation which they defined within a 
category as one where they had a question, had to deal with a problem, or 
had to stop and think about in some way. The actual measurement procedures 

4This report uses almost all measures assessed in the questionnaire in 
Appendix A. Those not used in this report will be used in later analyses. 
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Figure II-2 

Map showing the # of respondents sampled in each of California's counties* 
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were straightforward and are detailed in Appendix D under variable set 1. 
The set of 19 categories differs little from the same set of categories used 
in all the general population information needs studies done to date. 

What is important conceptually about this variable set is that in this 
study, as in all Sense-Making studies, the gap situations are treated 
differently than in non-Sense-Making information needs studies. As 
originally developed by Warner et al. (1973) in the first information needs 
study of this current genre, the gap situations were labelled not as 
situations but as "information needs." At that time and in all non-Sense- 
Making studies to date, the topically-categorized gap situations vere 
defined as th<? information needs or, as Chen and Burger in the most recent 
1984 study of information needs of Connecticut residents call them — 
"information situations." 

In the Sense-Making approach which guides the current study, however, 
the situation in which someone is stopped is seen as being different from 
the gaps which arises because of the stop. The reasoning is that different 
people in similar situations will construct different gap situations. This 
assumption is well supported by the Sense-Making studies done to date. 
Sense-Making sees the topical designations of situations as being observer- 
oriented and institutionally bound, defining needs within the constraints of 
traditionally accepted noun and object-oriented index categorizations. 

In the current study, the list of situations used in past studies is 
incorporated as a situational context within which to acsess information 
needs. 
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Phase Identification of gap »i tuition for. jazdtttlL nMwifr In 

this data collection phase, procedures were used to select one gap situation 
from each respondent's set of gap situations for in-depth analysis. One 
measure results from this selection 1 — nature of gap situation analysed in 
depth. The measurement procedures are described in Appendix D under 
variable set 2 and in Table 2-4 in Appendix C. 

Most of the information needs studies done to date have allowed the 
respondent to choose in some way which of his/her gap situations was most 
important. This method yields a sample of most important gap situations. 
However, since the number of categories of gap situations in these studies 
typically number around 19 (as in this study) or more, the resulting spread 
of caeee across situation types typically has yielded n's too low for 
detailed analyses. This has been particularly true in topic areas which 
people would not typically rate as "most important" (e.g., governmental 
issues) but which may be of interest for policy planning. 

For these reasons, this study chose to target certain situations fot 
in-depth analysis. At the same time, it was decided that there is 
conceptually something fundamentally different in asking a respondent to 
describe in detail a situation in which he/sh^ was involved but which was 
not highly important versus one which was important. For this reason, it 
was also decided that the usual method of sampling most important situations 
needed to be employed as well. This, it wao reasoned, would provide an 
appropriate baseline comparison for looking at less important situations 
elicited for specialized policy purposes. 
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Based on this rationale, five target groups of gap situations were 
identified* Four of these — governmental concerns and issues; learning 
something new; job-related concerns; recreation and leisure time — were 
selected because they address important societal gaps. As a set of 
categories given special focus, they are seen as addressing societal needs 
for: 

* resources for life-long learning in a rapidly changing society; 

* increased access to recreation and leisure by those working 
fewer hours and those living healthfully past retirement; 

* information in a increasingly information-oriented workplace; 

* better communication between governmental institutions and the 
cit izenry . 

The fifth target group of gap situations was designated, as explained 
above, is the category of most important situations* In this category would 
fall gap situations in all topic areas in proportion to their existence in 
the population of most important situations. 

The situation sampling design called theoretically for one-fiftb of 
the respondents to fall into each of the five categories. To assure 
category sizes as close to this goal as possible, a set of situation 
selection decision trees was developed. These are listed in Table 2-4 in 
Appendix C. 

The logic of the selection was as follows. For respondents who 
indicated involvement in only one situation in the past month, this 
situation automatically was selected for in-depth analysis. For 
respondents with two or more situations, the selection of the situation 
depended on which selection tree was incorporated by systematic random 
procedures into the questionnaire. For one~fifth of the respondents, the 
selection called for the most important situation* For the remaining 
four-fifths, selection called for one of the four specific situations listed 
above. If the respondent had more than one such situation, a selection 
procedure was used which rotated the order of choice. If the respondent did 
not have such a situation, the procedure returned to the most important 
situation selection process. 

The results from this selection process are also shown in Table 2-4 in 
Appendix C. For analysis purposes, five categories of situations resulted: 
the four elicited specific situation categories and a category of most 
important situations. If a respondent designated for the most important 
selection tree volunteered a situation which fell into one of the four 
specific situation areas, this situation remained in the most import ant /only 
situation category. In addition, if a respondent was targeted for one of 
the four specific areas but did not have an appropriate situation, his/her 
most important situation situation was assigned to the most important 
category*. In this way, the only situations which remained in the four 
specific situation categories were those that were deliberately elicited for 
this purpose. Likewise, the situations assigned to the most important 
category were assigned in a procedure as nearly identical to that used in 
prior information needs study as possible. In particular, the procedure was 
as close as possible to that used in the 1979 California information needs 
study (Palmour et al., 1979) allowing for comparison with the 1979 data. 
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As shown in Table 2-4 (in Appendix C) the process yielded 997 
respondents of 1040 with situations selected for in-depth analysis. Of 
these, 76 were categorized as governmental concerns and issues; 279 as 
learning something new; 147 as job-related concerns; 211 as recreation and 
leisure time; and 284 as most important situations* 

Efclie 3; Qgtitioms in sit nation a jatiSJU* " At f *kr In this data 
collection phase, respondents were asked which of a series of 18 different 
questions they had in the gap situation analysed in depth. Measurements 
yielded two sets of 18 variables. The first identified which questions 
respondents had; the second identified the importance of the questions. 
Measurement procedures are detailed in Appendix D under variable set 3. 

The actual set of questions in the list are derived from the Sense- 
Making studies of information needs done to date. Across these studies some 
10,000 people of all ages, education levels, and in a wide variety of 
situational contexts have been asked what questions they had in gap 
situations. Inductive content analyses over a ten year period allowed for 
deriving a set of generic questions. It is this set of generic questions 
which forms the 18 measures of questions in situations. 

In line with the general theoretic model in which Sense-Making is 
anchored, question-asking is seen as mandated by the human need to make 
sense of a discontinuous and ever-changing reality. Questions are then seen 
as a statement by the individual of a gap seen in his/her movement through 
time-space* Sense-Making assumes that there are basic sense-making needs 
common to all human beings in their mandate to move. It is assumed, for 
example, that humans need an understanding of the nature of things 
(including self and others); the connections between things; and the 
options, timing, and locating of moves from place to place. 

Sense-Making then categorizes specific questions into groups in terms 
of how they address basic sense-making needs. Several items will clarify 
the point: 

* A question such as 'ftow will things turn out?" is sfeen as 
dealing with a gap about the nature of things in the future. 

* A question such as "Can I avoid or get away from bad 
consequences?" is seen as dealing with a gap relating to the 
means for moving from place to place. 

* A question such as "What caused this?" is seen as focusing on a 
gap relating to the connection between one time-space and 
another. 

* A question such ao 'bow are things related?" is seen as focusing 
on a gap concerning the connections between one thing and 
another at a given time space. 
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In developing this set of 18 generic questions, an attempt was made to 
reduce the "universe" of questions to the smallest possible set which would 
8 till represent most of the diversity in question-asking when focused on 
from the theoretic perspective described above* 

ftUi At Jtafc , import aat question in. situation *T3lUMSL *» *«F*V In 
this phcse of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to identify in their 
own words the most important question they had in the gap situation being 
analyzed in depth. These verbal responses were content analyzed using 
procedures described in Appendix D under variable set 4. 

The content analysis schemes used were ones developed in prior Sense- 
Making studies to tap the nature of question-asking* One scheme assessed 
the time focus of the question ~ past, present, future* The concern here 
was for identifying whether the question pointed to a gap in the future, 
(beyond the time~spac? moment the respondent was reconstructing), in the 
past (before the time-space moment at reconstruction), or present (at the 
time- space moment being reconstructed). 

A second scheme assessed the entity focus — self, other, institution/ 
collectivity, object/event/processes. Assessment was made of whether the 
gap the question pointed to involved the respondent in his/her situation; an 
other in his/her situation; an institution/ collectivity in its situation; or 
an object/event /process without connections to individuals or 
collect ivit ies. 

A third scheme assessed the gap focus of the question in terms of 
whether ?t focused on identifying: times and places; causes and reasons; 
connect ings; characteristics of others; characteristics of self; 
characteristics of objects/ events; directions and moves; or outcomes. 

A final use of the open-ended most important question statements from 
respondents was to "match ' them to the close-ended generic question list 
described above. 

am 5 % Tfrf aiwTt jjatttiai Jjaiiaa ,tg ml important uaBida^ 

In this data collection phase, respondents were asked whether the situation 
which led to their most important question was in the past or still going 
on. This variable is assessed in Sense-Making studies for descriptive and 
control purposes. In addition, they were asked which of a series of five 
different ways of being stopped in situations described the situation that 
led them to ask their most important question. Additional measures tapped 
which of the five different kinds of stops was seen as the best description 
and how many different stops respondents saw as applicable. The details on 
measurement are incorporated in Appendix D under variable set 5. 

Conceptually, the important idea in this section is the notion that in 
similar situations people see themselves stopped in different ways. Sense- 
Making ha 8 developed a set of eleven different kinds of stops in situationst 
(Dervin, 1983a) The five used in this study were selected because they i)gve 
been frequently chosen by respondents in past studies: 
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* DECISION: needing to choose between two or more roads that 
lay ahead. 

* PROBLEMATIC: bring pulled down a road not of your own choosing. 

* SPIN-OUT: losing your way, there is no road ahead, it feels as 
if things Are out of control. 

* BARRIER: being on the right road but finding it blocked with 
something standing in the way. 

* FOLLOWING: following someone down the road who can show you the 
way, teach you the ropes. 

Sense-Making studies have called these different stops "situation 
movement states." An assumption of Sense-Making studies is that these 
cognitive" stops are what lead a person to reach out to seek information 
and that different kinds of stops lead to different kinds of information 
needs. 

^MMj^ Ui&jtfjU&lia& «U«I to most important mttjflfc nis 

collection phase assessed the difficulty respondents had getting an answer 
to their most important question in absolute terms and compared to other 
people. Both measures were assessed in a straightforward manner using 4- 
point scales* The measurements are described in Appendix D as variable set 
6. Both measures come from Sense-Making studies whose purpose have been to 
identify what kinds of questions in what kinds of situations are more or 
less difficult to answer. 

ftiit.fa MatoBj eaa stai t torn muul to . «oit. imn nrtmt nautidm This 

phase of the questionnaire asked respondents which of a series of 16 helps 
they hoped to get from answers to their most important questions. 
Measurements yielded 32 measures — 16 assessing whether respondents hoped 
for a given help and 16 assessing their importance ratings for each help. 
Measurements are described in Appendix D as variable set 7. 

As with the set of 18 generic questions, the set of 16 helpo tapped in 
this section are derived from past Sense-Making studies which have asked 
large numbers of individuals in a great variety of contexts how they hoped 
information or answers would help them. The set of 16 generic information 
helps were derived from this inductive work, matching it to the general 
Sense-Making theoretic net of individual movement through time-space. 

Sense-Making assumes, for example, that people need pictures or ideas 
to move thus yielding helps "understand the situation better" and 
"understand others better." But people also need directions to mov* in (plan 
what to do or when or how to do it) and skills (got better at doing 
something). At times, they want to get places (accomplish something you wanted 
to). Sometimes, they have a hard time getting started (get motivated) or 
keeping going (keep going when it seemed hard to go on). Sometimes, 
situations are rocky (avoid a bad situation; get out of a bad situation) or 
tense (calm down, ease worries; take your mind off things). Sometimes, one 
needs to get connected (make contact with others; feel not alone) or 
supported (feel reassured or hopeful; feel good about yourself). At other 
times, the goal is sheer joy (get happiness or pleasure). 

a#J^i^LMtCgici^If d^tQ^tt€¥tr^>^J^ifiPOrtspt questions. This data 
collection phase asked respondents which of 13 different strategies they 
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used to get answers to their questions and how :iuch of an answer they 
obtained from each. The measurements were straightforward and are described 
in Appendix D under variable set 8. 

This is a set of 13 different strategies whose use has been assessed in 
all general population information needs studies since the first Warner et 
al. study in 1973. The list includes media, authorities or professionals, 
family, co-workers, friends or neighbors, social service agencies, business 
persons, religious leaders, people in government, libraries, schools or 
colleges. In line with the core conceptualisation of Sense-Making that 
information seeking and using is a constructing activity, a category added 
in 1976 by the first Sense-Making study (Dervin et al. , 1976a) was "own 
thinking or experience." This category has been included in all subsequent 
studies. 

Many of the past studies label these strategies "sources" or 
"information sources." Sense-Making deliberately changed the name to 
strategies to get away from the mechanistic, passive view of people implied 
in source-oriented communication models. 

Ehise 9: Completeness of mmtr to »o»t imnnrtant mifcjafc In this 
straightforward section, respondents were asked how much of an answer they 
got to their most important question, whether the answer they got helped 
overall, and, if they didn't get a complete answer, whether they expected one 
in the future. These measures, developed in Sense-Making work, attempt to 
identify what kinds of questions, in what kinds of situations, are more or 
less likely to be answered successfully. 

Hate 10: Barriers to .answering :moat important .qmeatii^. This section 
asked respondents who did not get complete answers to their questions what 
barriers they saw as preventing this. The resulting verbal answers were 
content analyzed using procedures described in Appendix D under variable set 



The idea of assessing barriers to getting answers to questions was 
initially developed in the first large-scale Sense-Making study (Dervin et 
al., l976 a X Since that time, over 3000 respondent* have been asked about 
barriers to information seeking. The content analysis categories used on 
these responses in this study result from that line of research. 

thU^J^^XiblMJCLVjUh The final section of the questionnaire asked 
respondents if they could recall their last library use. Respondents who 
could do so were asked to describe when that use occurred, what happened, 
and if and how it helped and hindered them. Measurements are described in 
Appendix D in variable set U. Most of the measurements used content 
analysis to code verbal answers. 

In one sense, some aspects of this section on library use are 
traditional in both information needs assessment and general library use 
studies. The section taps, for example, recency cf library use and kind of 
use. 

In another sense, however, the section breaks out of that pattern by 
addressing library use as a Sense-Making situation. It asks for a 
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description of a given library use situation (rather than the more usual 
assessment of library use characteristics over time) and it asks how the 
user saw the contact as helping or hindering. The verbal answers to these 
questions were content analysed using the same Sense-Making assumptions 
described above. For example, helps from library use were content analysed 
into these categories: got materials, information; able to plan what to do, 
when, or how; reached a goal; got started, confirmed, motivated; got refuse, 
peace, calm; got connected to others; got happiness, pleasure. 

The library use analysis obtained via these procedures is considered 
exploratory. It is the first known application of a Sense-Making approach 
to a library use situation and the first use of Sense-Making content 
analytic categories. Future studies will need to be built upon the results 
of this effort. 

Ebase 12; Pemo£raphy. The final questionnaire section included 
demography assessment. Demography measurement was straightforward, using 
well accepted approaches. Measurements are described in Appendix D as 
variable set 12. 

Jfrtt^iMljiij^prpcedMts 

Qtnera 1 JBB^KIfe All data, both that pre-coded in the 
questionnaire and that coded via content analysis, were entered into a 
computer data base management system. A data-cleaning operation assured 
that no illegal codes remained. 

Missing data were recoded to a logical or central value for all 
measures where the amount of missing data was small. The exception to this 
was the demographic measures for which all missing data cases were excluded 
from analysis. Appendix D presents these procedures and all other 
measurement procedures in detail. 

8t»lJuUi£al.Jttflj.»tff> A set of standard statistical procedures 
were selected to achieve the purposes outlined in Chapter I. For all 
statistical procedures, SPSS (Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences, 
Nie, et al., 1975; Hull and Nie, 1981) was used. Other references for 
statistical procedures included: Blalock, 1972; McNemar, 1962; Siegal, 
1956. Unless otherwise stated all statistical tests were done using 
standard SPSS options. The different statistical procedures used in this 
report are listed below. 

DESCR IPTIVE , M STlflmOTS - 

In these data displays, the focus is on how many and what 
proportion of respondents fell into each category of a given 
variable. 

In these data displays, the concern is for how many respondents 
appear in each cell created by the intersection of one category 
from one variable with one category from another variable* 
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gnsMii mam or jmioci. 

In these data displays* the concern is for whether the average 
scores on a given variable for different sub-sets of respondent 
differ significantly, i.e. beyond differences that would occur 
simply because of chance factors introduced via sampling and 
measurement* For this report, one-way analyses of variance were 
used in two ways* The first was to determine whether the 
percentage of respondents from different respondent sub-sets who 
gave a particular response differed significantly* The second use 
was to determine whether the average score obtained by different 
sub-sets of respondents differed significantly* Significance levels 
for all overall one-way analyses of variance was set at p<*05 or 
beyond* While a significant overall analysis of variance result is 
useful, of greater interest is whether particular pairs of means 
differ significantly* For this report, a statistical procedure 
called Duncan's Range Test was used to determine whether each pair 
of cell entries differed significantly* For these within table 
tests, a standard of significance set at P<*05 was used* In 
drawing findings from analysis of variance table for discussion, 
emphasis was placed on whether a given sub-group mean differed 
from the general sample average* 



PBAgSQB yBOnCI WMWT fflMW ^Tns. 

In these data displays, the relationship between two variables is 
assessed in terms of one number whose value ranges from -1*00 to 
+1.00, A -1*00 indicates a perfect negative relationship between 
the two variables such that as values of one rise, values of the 
other fall* A +1*00 indicates a perfect positive relationship 
between the two variables such that as values of one rise, values 
of the other rise in step- Correlations less than 1*00 (+ or -) 
show that the two measures deviate from the perfect linear 
relationship* Correlational analyses assume that two measures are 
related linearly to each other and that both are defined with an 
underlying quantitative dimension* When variables are actually 
related to each other in a curvilinear fashion, a correlational 
analysis can miss or underestimate the existence of a 
relationship* In judging Pearson correlations, the standard for 
significance was set at p<*05 using SPSS procedures* One useful 
aspect of the Pearson correlation is that if the obtained 
correlation is squared the resulting number can be interpreted as 
the percentage of variance in one variable accounted for by the 
other* 



This is a measure of correlation between variables whose values 
are ranked* The measure was used in several places in this 
report* The standard for significance was set a p<*01* 

The decision of which statistical procedure to use was determined by 
analysis purposes* In most cases, the reasons for the decision is obvious* 
The one exception is the choice between analyses of variance and Pearson 
correlations* In this report, the two statistical procedures could be used 
interchangeably* Correlations were used when a parsimonious means was 
needed for presenting bodies of data so large that resources would not allow 
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any other approach. Analyses of variance were used when particular 
attention was to be paid to a set of results and when results would be 
graphically illustrated. 

&UaUiaSuX§aSm Jagg* Statistical tests were used in this report in 
order to provide a framework for selecting which findings to discuss. The 
statistical results have been incorporated in as non-intrusive a way as 
possible. 

Statistical tests are both necessary and useful, however, for without 
them the writer is left with his/her own guesses about what size differences 
or what size correlations are large enough to be meaningful. Casual 
observation is not sufficient for these purposes, as significance depends not 
just on size of differences or correlations but on two other factors as well. 
The first of these is the amount of diversity (variance) present in the data. 
The second is how many units of observation the data is based on. In 
general, the less the diversity and the greater the number of units, the 
smaller a difference has to be to be statistically significant. 

It is helpful to focus on what statistical tests are assessing. The 
concern is for the effects of research procedures on one's obtained data. 
Sampling, for example, takes fewer respondents than exist in the population 
to estimate the population. Because successive samples drawn from the same 
population are, indeed, different, estimates from sample to sample will 
vary simply because of chance factors. In addition, measurement procedures 
will introduce chance factors because it is known that many repetitive human 
operations distribute errors as if by chance. 

When one is faced with a result from a study, it becomes important to 
know what effect these chance operations had on the result. This is true in 
two senses. First, one might want to know how much variation would be 
obtained in c descriptive result if one actually drew successive samples. 
The question here would become, for example, given that 50.0% of my sample 
said they asked this question, how much might that result vary in successive 
samples. A second concern one might want to address is how much an obtained 
relationship between two variables would vary simply because of chanca 
factors. If, for example, one obtained a correlation of .50, the question 
would be whether the correlation was far enough above a correlation of .00 
to say it was beyond chance. 

The statistical tests employed in this report use established 
probability procedures for assessing these issues. Another, more intuitive, 
presentation of the same concepts is presented in Table 2-5 j.a Appendix C. 
This table applies only to reports of sub-group or total sample percentages. 
It lists for a given percentage obtained (e.g., 50Z) and a given sub-group 
sample size (e.g., n"600) t the amount of random error one would expect for 
successive sampling operations. Thus, for example, the amount of error 
expected for a sample of 600 with an obtained percentage of 50Z is 5.2. 
This means that one can estimate that the obtained 50Z would vary by chance 
simply because of sampling somewhere between 44.8Z and 55.2Z. Table 2-5 
presents these calculations at a p<.05 which means that in only 5 samples 
out of 100 would a sample with a percentage outside that range be obtained 
if only chance factors were operating. 
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Table 2-5 is useful in assessing both how much a single sample result 
would vary by chance and how big a difference one would need to find between 
two sub-group results for that difference to be beyond chance ~ i.e„ 
potentially a result of real differences between the sub-groups. 
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CHAPTER III 



GAP SITUATION CALIFORHIA1S FACED 

ftlttfcg SCLMOin 

This chapter focuses on Californians' reports of the gap situations 
they faced in the last month — situations which they had to atop and think 
about in some way. In this study, these gap situations are seen as the 
situational contexts in which Califomians have everyday information needs. 
Each person of the 1040 sampled Californians was asked which of a series of 
19 different gap situations he/she had faced. These were derived from past 
studies on general population information needs, as described in Chapters I 
and II. 

After each respondent had indicated which of these situations he/she 
had faced, a set of procedures were used for selecting which gap situation 
was to be analyzed in depth. In all, 997 of the 1040 respondents had a gap 
situation analyzed in depth. These respondents, in turn, were asked about 
the questions they had in their in-depth situations and they were asked to 
state in their own words their most important questions. The 737 
respondents who articulated most important questions were then asked to 
describe in more detail the situations which led to their asking their most 
important questions. 

It is important to note that respondents were allowed to form their 
own definitions of what situations belonged in what categories. Past 
Sense-Making studies have shown that while standard content analytic 
procedures can be used with reliability to index situations into 
categories, the result is only reliable in the reproducibility sense — 
i.e. given a set of scientifically explicated procedures, do two coders 
achieve the same indexing results. Studies have fouud great diversity in 
situation indexing among actors and between actors and standardized code 
schemes. 

a impif l aflsfififlaat 

For illustration purposes, the responses of a single pre-test 
respondent will be used — she is a Black female, aged 28 years, residing in 
a large city, and has 16 years of education. Below is the list of gap 
situations with a indication of which ones she said she faced in the last 
month . 

governmental concerns/issues - YES 

learning something new - YES 

job-related concerns - YES 

recreation and leisure time ~ YES 

caring for children - NO 

neighborhood/ community concerns - HO 

housing concerns ~ YES 

transportation ~ YES 

shopping or buying things - YES 

managing money * YES 

relationships with family/friends - YES 
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being in school - YES 

health matters - YES 

discrimination or race relations - NO 

legal matters - NO 

safety or crime concerns - NO 

concerns about current events/news - NO 

religious concerns - NO 

other concerns - NO 

In all, our sample respondent said she faced 12 of the 19 gap 
situations in the past month, above the sample average of 8,5, The 
selection procedures asked her to use her job-related concern for in-depth 
analysis* When asked to describe this situation she said: 

"I was assigned to the heart room on my job as a surgical nurse 
and I was overwhelmed with all the new procedures aid the awful 
way in which the surgeons treat the nurses* " 

She was then asked about what questions she had in this situation and what 
her most important question was* These responses will be detailed in 
Chapter IV* She was then asked to describe how she saw herself stopped in 
the situation which led to bor most important question* Her responses were 
as follows: 

She did iu£ &s£ tauuelf as is a 

DECISION STOP, where she had to choose between two or more roads 
SPIN-OUT STOP, where things were out of control and she had lost 
the way 

FOLLOWING STOP, where she needed to follow someone down the road 
who already knew the ropes 

ste did £££ hgijfiJi §§ jj> a 

PROBLEMMATIC STOP, where she was being pulled down a road not of 
her own choosing 

BARRIER STOP, where she knew where she wanted to go but something 
stood in the way 

When asked to choose which of these suited her situation best, she said the 
problematic stop* 

EeiMscb questions 

The specific questions which this chapter seeks to answer are listed 
below with an indication in parentheses of whal pages in this chapter are 
devoted to each question* 

How many gap situations did Calif ornians report they faced in the 
past month? (pp* III-4) 

What kinds of gap situations did Californians report they faced 
in the past month? (pp* III-5 to III-6) 

What sub-groups of Californians were more or less likely to 
report facing which gap situations? (pp* III-7 to III-ll) 

III-2 
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Hw did teenage Californians, in particular, differ from other 
Californians in gap situation reports? (pp. 111-12 to 111-13) 

How did Californians see themselves as being stopped in different 
gap situations? (pp. 111-14 to 111-15) 

How did the gap situations Californians said they faced in the 
last month in total differ from those named as most important? 
(pp. 111-16 to 111-17) 

How did the naming of gap situations differ between the 1979 and 
1984 California** information needs studies? (pp. 111-18 to 111-19) 

Pitt jaigfiM 

The data analyzed in this chapter were elicited in Phases 1, 2, and 5 
of the questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The actual 
tables supporting the findings presented in this chapter are located in 
Appendix E. 

Finding presentations are keyed to both measurement and analysis 
sources so readers may track specific operations in detail. N standards 
for most of the findings was were (the 1040 respondents in sample) and n3 
(the 737 respondents who aiticulated most important questions for their 
situations analyzed in depth). Most of the findings use the nl standard. 
For demographic variables, n's drop below the nl standard of 1040 because of 
missing data, primarily refusals. 
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HOW HAIT GAP SITUATIONS DID CALIFOIKIARS 
IEPOIT MET FACED II THE PAST MOITH? 

PltM JjUmtl *° d -MMMtltiM 

Data for this question are drawn from Table 3-1 in Appendix E which shows 
the percentage of the total 1040 respondents reporting differing numbers of 
gap situations. The number of gap situations vsrisble is identified as 
variable set 1-2 i n Chapter II and Appendix D. The findings are presented 
in Figure 111-1 as a bar graph. 

* On the average, the 1040 interviewed Califomians reported facing 8.5 g ap 
situations in the \ ast month. 

* Only 3.8X of Califomians reported facing no gap situations; 4.4Z 
reported facing 16 or more. 



Figure 111-1 

Bar graph showing percentage of respondents naming differing numbers of gap 
situations in the past month. 
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WAT KIIDB OF GAP SITUATIONS DID CALIFOHIAHS 
REPORT THE! FACED IE THE PAST MOUTH? 

Pita sources mA. pgf ItftttAflB 

These findings are drawn from Table 3-1 in Appendix E shoving the 
percentages of the totsl 1040 respondents naming each of 19 different 
categories of gap situations. The variables tapping nature of gap 
situations faced are identified as variable set 1-1 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. The findings are shown in bar graph form in Figure III-2 (on 
the next page) in which the gap situations are presented in descending 
order from that most named to that least named. 

Eadjagj 

* The three most frequently named kinds of gap situations were 
relationships with family /friends ; managing money; and shopping or buying 
things. All three were named by 72-742 of the 1040 respondents. 

* Next most frequently named, by 55-662 of the respondents, were: learning 
something new; recreation and leisure time; and concerns about current 
events/news. 

* The next group of five gap situations, named by 40-492 of the 
respondents, included: health matters; caring for children; job-related 
concerns; transportation; and housing concerns. 

* Four gap situations were named by 34-392 of respondents: neighborhood 
and community concerns; being in school; safety and crime concerns; and 
religious concerns. 

* Two gap situations were nmed by 22-29%; governmental concerns/ issues ; 
and, legal matters. 

* Least frequently named gap situation was discrimination or race relations, 
named by 162. 

* Only 4.3% 0 f the respondents named an additional situation which they saw 
as not fitting into one of the 19 categories named above. 
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Figure III-2 

Bar graph showing the percentage of respondents naming each of the 
different classes of gap situations. 
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WHICH SUB-CK0UPS OF CALIfOMIAIS VERS MORE 
OR LESS LIKELY TO REPORT FACIK WHICH CAP SITDAXIOMS? 



Findings for this question were drawn from Tables 3-3, 3-4, and 3-5 in 
Appendix E which report the Pearson product moment correlations between the 
demographic variables and the variables tapping the nature of gap 
situations named. The demographic measures are identified as variable sets 
12-1 to 12-8 in Appendix D and Chapter II • All 1040 respondents were 
assessed on the gap facing measures. However, anywhere from 7 to 227 
respondents refused to answer various of the demographic measures so the n 
base behind the correlations drops as low as 813 in some cases (see Appendix 
E for details). The findings are shown graphically in Figure III-3 which 
starts on page III-9. In this figure, profiles are presented of the 
demographic sub-groups who were significantly more or less likely to name 
each gap situation. 

lia&iau 

* In general, four demographic measures were more likely to show 
differences between sub-groups in how often they named different gap 
situations — education, age, Anglo-White versus other, and income. 

* In general, the size of the relationships between the demographic 
measures and the naming of the different gap situations was modest, 
accounting usually for no more than 4-5Z of the variability. The most 
variability accounted for was 16% in the finding showing that younger 
respondents were more likely to report being in school gap situations. 

* Most of the findings can be described by one statement: when a 
demographic sub-group label identified a respondent as being bound by a 
certain life context, respondents in that sub-group were significantly more 
likely to name gap situations indicative of that life context. The 
following serve as examples: 

Respondents with more children in the household were more likely 
to report facing situations mandated by their life situations: 
caring for children, relationships with family/ friends, and being 
in school. In contrast, they were less likely to name situations 
which take freest ime attention: governmental concerns and issues 
and concerns about current events and news. 

Respondents from larger households were more likely to report 
facing the same set of situations, In addition, they were more 
likely to name learring something new, recreation and leisure, and 
shopping or buying things. 

Male respondents were more likely to name job-related, 
transportation, and crime/safety concerns. Female respondents 
were more likely to name health matters and caring for children. 

Younger respondents were more likely to name being in school 
situations and the whole host of situations involved in setting 
up households (e.g.;, housing, transportation, shopping or buying 
things, caring for children, and so on). 
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Older respondents, while naming fewer situations in general and 
fever of the kinds of situations involved in setting up and 
maintaining households, were significantly more likely to indicate 
they faced situations involving neighborhood and com unity 
concerns and govermental concerns and issues. 

* Situation naming by respondent sub-groups also ref leered societal 
inequities. Respondents who had higher incomes and more education were more 
likely to name more gap situations but less likely to name the kinds of 
basic survival situations which are problematic for those with fewer 
resources and options. In contrast, minorities were also more likely to 
name more gap situations but the kinds they named were more likely to be 
either survival oriented or oriented to the particular obstacles they face 
in society. These findings illustrate the point. 

Minority respondents were less likely to say they had to stop and 
think about recreation and leisure time situations in the past 
month. They were more likely to say they faced situations 
involving housing, transportation, safety or crime, and 
discrimination or race relations. They were also more likely to 
say they faced gap situations involving religious concerns. 

Those with higher incomes said they faced more situations 
generally. Specifically, they were more likely to say they faced 
situations available to those with income slack — governmental 
concerns and issues, learning something new, recreation and 
leisure time, concerns about current events and news. More 
educated respondents shoved the same pattern. 

* The patterns reported above are shown even more distinctly when examined 
in terms of the demographic profiles of those respondents naming each class 
of gap situation. A few illustrations show clearly the pattern of those 
with more resources — time, money, and opportunities — having the leisure 
and freedom to attend to certain kinds of situations. 

Who was more likely to name recreation and leisure time concerns? 
Generally, those with resources to fncus attention there — those 
with more education and income, those who were Anglo-Whites. 
Tbey also were significantly more likely to be younger and to 
have more people residing in their households. 

Who was more likely to name job-related concerns? Those who were 
more educated, male, higher income, and younger. 

Who was more likely to focus on concerns relating to current 
events and news? Those with fever children in their households, 
those with more education and higher incomes. 
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* In contrast, a few additional illustrations show clearly the pattern of 
those without resources being mere likely to report facing survival 
situations. 

Who was more likely to name housing concerns? In addition to 
those who were younger and those who were more educated, the 
results showed non-Anglo-Whites. 

Who was more likely to name transportation concerns? In addition 
to indicating that younger and male respondents did so, the 
results showed again that non-Anglo-Whites did as well. 

* Finally, the results confirm the pattern that certain kinds of gap 
situations arise out of life stages. These findings illustrate the point. 

Who was more likely to name situations involving relationships 
with family and friends? Results showed that these respondents 
included those with bigger households and more children in their 
households as well as younger respondents and those with higher 
incomes. 

Who was more likely to name being in school situations? The 
strongest findings show those who were younger, came from larger 
households with more children, and had less education. 



Figure III-3a 

Portraits of the demographic sub-groups which were more likely to 
name each different gap situation. 
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Figure II1-3 (continued) 
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Figure III-3 (continued) 
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aA portrait is presented for each of the 19 different gap situations. In a 
given portrait, bars on the right of che center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations* The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar* Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10 at the second notch, .20 at the 
third notch, .30 at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID TREHAGK CALIPORMIAIS DIFFER FROM OTHER 
CALIFOR1TAIS II THEIR GAP SITUAIIOI REPORTS? 

Ptte^IPUIC es and ptiiati tion 

These findings are drawn from Table 3-6 and 3-7 in Appendix E- The results 
are presented in Figure III-4 showing the kinds of gap situations teens were 
more or less likely to name than other Celifornians. The teenage years were 
defined in this study as aged 12 to 17. In all, 124 respondents were in 
this category. A total of 1022 0 f the 1040 respondents were measured on the 
age variable. 

lUUtMEf 

* The single situation type which teens were far more likely to name than 
other Californians was being in school. Results showed a .40 correlation. 
In total, 86% of teens named this situation compared to only 34% for the 
general population. 

* Other situations which teens were more likely to name included learning 
something new, caring for children, transportation, and relationships with 
family/friends. These correlations ranged from .06 to .09 with from 82 to 
12% more teens reporting these gap situations than the general population. 

* Teens were significantly less likely to report situations involving 
governmental concerns/issues, job-related concerns, managing money, health 
matters, legal matters, concerns about current events/news, and other 
concerns. These correlstions ranged from -.06 to -.17, with from 12% to 
24% fewer teens than general population respondents nsming these 
situations. The two biggest differences were for job-related concerns with 
25% teens versus 49% general population; and, governmental concerns/issues 
with 11% teens versus 29% general population. 
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Figure III-4a 

Portrait of the gap situations which teens were more or less likely to name 
having faced in the past month. 
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a In this graph, bars on the right of the center pout indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10 at the second notch, .20 at the 
third notch, .30 a t the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID CALIFOMIAMS SEE THEMSELVES AS 
BEIHG STOPPED IH DIFFERERT GAP SITUATIONS T 



Data sources and jjCMMUatiflB 

These data are concerned with how Calif ornians saw themselves as stopped in 
their gap situations. The sub-set of respondents who articulated most 
important questions in their gap situations analysed in depth were asked to 
indicate how they saw themselves stopped in that portion of their situations 
which led to asking their most important questions. 

They were asked whether in their gap situation they had to choose between 
alternative roads (a decision stop); were being pulled down a road not of 
their own choosing (problemmatic) ; had lost their way and felt like things 
were out of control (spin-out); were on the right road but blocked because 
something stood in the way (barrier); or wanted to follow someone down the 
road who could teach them the ropes (following). Respondents could indicate 
that they were stopped in more than one way in a given situation. 

These findings are derived from Table 3-8 in Appendix E. The measures 
tapping how respondents saw themselves as being stopped are identified as 
variable sets 5-1 and 5-2 in Chapter III and Appendix D. The significant 
results are presented in Figure III-5 as a series of bar graphs showing the 
percentages of different kinds of gap situations in which Californians 
reported being stopped in different ways. 

The comparisons are made across the five different gap situations analyzed 
in depth including the four specially elicited situation categories 
(governmental concerns/ issues, learning something new, job-related 
concerns, and recreation/ leisure time) and the sub-saaple of most important 
gap situations. In all, 737 respondents had in-depth situations with most 
important questions and were, thus, included in this analysis: 59 a 
governmental concerns/issues situation; 212 learning something new; 116 job- 
related concerns; 116 recreation/leisure time; and 230 most important 
situations. 

liaOatM 

* The Sense-Making perspective would predict that gap situations would not 
necessarily show significant differences in reports of how actors saw 
themselves stopped in these situations. The reasoning here rests on the 
assumption that in the same or similar "real" situations, different 
individuals will see themselves stopped in different ways depending on their 
past experiences and current purposes. The exception to this is when there 
is an overriding societal or structural constraint which limits cognitive 
freedom. Results were in line with the Sense-Making expectation. There 
were no significant differences for three of the different kinds of stops. 
Thus, statistically, the five gap situations were equally likely to be 
reported as decision, spin-out, or barrier situations. 

* A strong significant difference at p<«001 was found, however, in reports 
of the likelihood of the different situations involving the following. One 
situation type — learning something new — was logically more likely (52X) 
than the others (31-36%) to be reported as involving a need to follow 
someone down the road who can teach the ropes. 
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* A more complex significant difference was found in reports of situations 
as problematic. On the average, 29Z of alx situations were reported as 
problemmatic. The two situation types which are exactly those two in which 
actors are most constrained by the actions and power of others — were most 
likely to be reported as problemmatic. In addition, most important 
situations were more likely to be reported as problemmatic. This result 
agrees with past Sense-Making studies which have shown th*t most important 
situations are more likely to be those in which external forces are seen as 
imposing stops on actors. In all, 34-36Z of the respondents in these 
situations reported them as problemmatic. In contrast, only 21-22Z 
reported learning something new and recreation and leisure time situations 
as problemmatic. 



Figure II 1-5 

The percentages of respondents in different gap situations reporting they 
saw themselves as having problemmatic and following stops. 
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HOW DID THE GAP SITUATIONS CALIFORHIAHS SAID THEY PACED 
IE THE LAST EDITH IE TOTAL DIPPER FROM THOSE IAMED AS MOST IMPORTANT 



The findings are derived from Table 3-9 in Appendix E comparing the most 
important gap situations named by the 284 respondents selected into the 
most important gap situation condition to the gap situations all 1040 
respondents said they faced in the past month* The procedures used to 
select respondents into the most important condition are described under 
variable set 2-1 in Appendix D and Chapter II* The measurement of the 
nature of gap situations faced is identified as variable set 1-1. The 
findings are portrayed graphically in Figure 111-6 in which the changes in 
ranks between all gap situations and most important gap situations are 
plotted* 

* Results show that the rank order correlation between all gap situations 
named and most important gap situations named was *61, significant at p<*01. 
In general, then, the situations which were named most frequently as ones 
faced in the past month were also those more likely to be named as most 
important* 

* The rank changes which were large (movement of six or more places in a 
rank list of 19) were accounted for by only four situations* Governmental 
concerns and caring for children moved up nine and six places respectively; 
concerns about current events and news and shopping or buying things moved 
down 12 and 10.5 places respectively* 
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Figure JII-6 a 

Portrait of the change in ranks of the frequency with which gap situations 
were named as faced in the past month versus the frequency with which gap 
situations were selected as most important* 
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The portrait shows the gap situations which were ranked higher in the most 
important situation roster than they were in the universe of all situations. 
It also shows those ranked lower. Only situations which changed rank 
positions by three or more places are presented. Bars to the right of the 
center post indicate those situations which were ranked higher as most 
important situations while bars to the left indicate thos that were ranked 
lower. Notches indicate the number of rank positions chauged starting near 
the center post at three and moving outward to a high of 12. 
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HOW DID THE HANI KG OF GAP SITU AXIOMS DIFFER BETWEEN 
THE 1979 AID 1984 CALIFORNIA IHFORKAIXOH HEEDS STUDIES ? 

The 1979 data were extracted from Palmour et al. 19 79 • The 1979 data are 
drawn from Table 3-10 in Appendix B. The measures tapping the number and 
kind of gap situations named by Calif ornians are identified as variable sets 
1-1 and 1-2 in Chapter II and Appendix D. In all, there were 1040 
respondents aged 12 and over in the 1984 study; 646 aged 16 and over in the 
1979 s^udy. Both studies were random samples of the State, The findings 
are presented graphically in Figure III-7 showing those situations which got 
higher or lower ranks in 1984 than they did in 1979, 

lisdis&f 

* Results show that when the differences in questionnaire administrations 
between the 1979 and 1984 are taken into account, the rank orders of the 
different gap situations in the two studies were significantly correlated 
at .62, Thus, in general terms, the same kinds of situations were more or 
less mentioned in both studies, 

* The most frequently ns *ed situations in both studies included common 
everyday concerns — managing money, shopping, health matters, job-related 
concerns. The least named in both were situations which are known to 
involve fewer numbers of people at any given time — legal matters and crime 
and saefty concerns. 

* The rank order correlation, while significant, indicates the presence of 
some great disparities between the two study times. Thus, some situations 
changed ranks 6 or more places in a roster of 19 situations. Three 
situations were in this category: current events/news was ranked higher 
(4.5 versus 12); caring for children was ranked higher (8 versus 15); and, 
housing concerns were ranked lower (10 versus 3), One of these differences 
can be readily explained. By decreasing the age limit to 12 years, this 
study brought into the sample pool 124 teenagers who named child care gap 
situations more frequently than other respondents. The remaining two 
differences could only be fully explained by gathering evidence about the 
societal/ structural context differences between the 1979 and 1984 fielding 
times. 

* Another disparity between the two studies involved the average number of 
gap situations named. In 1984, it was 8.5; in 1979, 6.0. This difference 
is seen as being primarily attributable to the differing questionnaire 
administrations. In the 1984 study respondents were simply asked to 
indicate whether they had faced a gap situation in the named category., In 
1979, they were asked to describe the situation as well. In the latter 
case, the demands of the interviewing situation generally result in fewer 
situations described. Sense-Making study comparisons have shown, however, 
that the 1984 method does not over-inflate gap situation naming because 
when respondents are asked to describe a particular situation, they can do 
so in detail. 
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* A comparison of both the 1984 and 1979 studies to the other available 
information needs studies (as cited in Chapter i) shows markedly similar 
patterns. Dervin et al. (1976) did a comparison across nine studies done in 
five locales and found that generally the same situation types have been 
most or least mentioned across all studies. Further, they found that all 
study results have had their anomalies and close examination of events in 
the fielding community at the study time nay explain these. 



Figure III-7 

Portrait of the change in ranks of the frequency with which gap situations 
were named in the 1979 versus the 1984 studies. 



Being in School £T 



Lover in 
1984 




Neighborhood/ 
Community Concerns 

Housing Concerns [TT 



Relationships with 
Family/Friends 

Concerns about 
Current Events/News 

Recreation and Leisure Time 



Caring for Children 



Change in Ranks of Frequency 
Gap Situations Were Named in 
the 1984 vs 1979 Studies 



Higher in 
1984 



a The portrait shows the gap situations which were ranked higher in the most 
important situation roster than they were in the universe of all situations. 
It also shows those ranked lower. Only situations which changed rank 
positions by three or more places are presented. Bars to the right of the 
center post indicate those situations which were ranked higher as most 
important situations while bars to the left indicate those that were ranked 
lower. Notches indicate the number of rank positions changed starting near 
the center post at three and moving outward to a high of nine. 

^These three situations were excluded from the adjusted rank order 
correlation and from the findings discussion above because markedly 
different questionnaire wording may account for the rank changes. 
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CHAPTER IV 



INFORMATION HEEDS CALIFORMIAHS HAD 

This chapter focuses on Calilornians' reports of the information needs 
they had in gap situations. In this study, information needs are defined 
as the questions people have in situations — the things they need to 
learn, find out, come to understand, unconfuse, or make sense of* 

In this study, each sampled Californian was asked about the questions 
he/she had in one particular situation. For 284 randomly selected 
Califomians, this situation was either their only gap situation faced in 
the past month or the situation they judged as most important. This 
situation type ~~ labelled most important in this study ~ allows a 
direct comparison to the 1979 California information needs study. For the 
remaining respondents, a set of random procedures were used to elicit one 
of the sub-set of the following four gap situations which the respondent 
faced — governmental concerns and issues, learning something new, job- 
related concerns, atkd recreation/leisure time* The number of respondent? 
whose situation was analyzed in depth in each of these categories were 
respectively: 76, 279, 147, 211. in all, 997 of the 1040 respondents had 
situations analyzed in depth. The remaining respondents said they faced no 
gap situations in the past month. , 

Respondents were asked about their questions in two stages. In the 
first, they were asked how important a list of 13 generic questions (drawn 
from past Sense-Making studies using procedures described in Chapter II) 
were to them. At the end of this close-ended list, they were asked to 
state in their own words their most important question. In all, 997 
respondents gave importance ratings to the close-ended set of 19 questions; 
737 stated a most important question. 

This respondent (the same used for illustration purposes in Chapter 
II — a 28 year old black female with 16 years of education, living in a large 
city) was sampled into the job-related concerns situation analysis slot. 
She had a situation in this category which she described as follows: 

"I was assigned to the heart room on my job as a surgical nurse 
and I am overwhelmed with all the new procedures and the awful 
way in which the surgeons treat the nurses. 11 

Below is the list of 18 generic questions with an indication of which ones 
she asked in her gap situation and her importance ratings for those she did 
ask. 

How will things turn out? 
ASKED - moderately important 

How are things related to each other? 
ASKED - moderately important 
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What's going on in this situation? 
ASKED - extremely important 

What caused or led up to this situation? 
ASKED - slightly important 

What' 8 my role, how do I fit in? 
ASKED - extremely important 

What are the way things should be done, the rules, the lavs? 
ASKED - moderately important 

How can I get motivated? 
DID NOT ASK 

Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 
ASKED ~ extremely important 

What arc my options, what's the best thing to do? 
DID NOT ASK 

If I dc *, what will happen? 
ASKED - t remely important 

How, or when, or where can I do something? 
ASKED - moderately important 

How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? 
ASKED - slightly important 

What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 
DID NOT ASK 



Are there other ways I can think about this situation? 
DID NOT ASK 

Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing vith me? 
ASKED - extremely important 

What information is available for this situation? 
DID NOT ASK 

What sources, or services, or help are available? 
DID NOT ASK 

What are someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, or wants? 
ASKED - extremely important 

When she was asked to state in her own words her most important question in 
this situation she said: 

"Will I get fired if I blow up at one of those docs when he 
treats me like some kind of servant?" 
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The specific questions which this chapter seeks to answer are listed 
below with an indication in parentheses of what pages are devoted to each. 

What questions did Califcraians say they had in their gap 
situations? (pp. IV-4 to IV-5) 

How did question importance ratings differ in different gap 
situations? (pp. IV-6 to IV-9) 

How did question importance ratings differ when Californians saw 
themselves as being stopped in different ways in their gap 
situations? (pp. IV-10 to IV-12) 

What sub-groups of Californians placed more or less importance o^ 
which questions? (pp. IV-13 to IV-16) 

How did teenage Californians differ from other Californians in 
the importance they placed on different questions? 
(pp. IV-17 to IV-I8) 

How did the emphasis placed on different kinds of most important 
questions differ from the emphasis placed on all questions? 
(pp. IV-19 to IV-20) 

How did the most important quesstions asked distribute in terms 
of three conceptual indexing schemes: (pp. IV-21 to IV-22) 

How did question asking in gap situations differ between the 
1979 and 1984 California information needs studies? (pp. IV-23 to 
IV-24) 

The data analyzed in this chapter were elicited in Phases 3 and 4 0 f 
the questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The actual 
tables supporting the findings presented in this chapter are located in 
Appendix F. In addition, a roster of all most important questions is 
presented in Appendix G. 

All findings in this chapter are keyed to both measurement and 
analysis sources so readers may track specific operations in detail* N 
standards for these findings are n2 (the 997 of respondents with a situation 
analyzed in depth) and n3 (the 737 of respondents with a situation analyzed 
in depth for which a most important question was articulated). 
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WHAT QUESTIONS DID CALIFORHIANS SAT THEY HAD IN THEIR GAP SITUATIONS? 

Data for this question are drawn from Table 4-1 in Appendix F which shows 
the percentage of the 997 respondents who had situations analyzed in depth 
who sa id they asked each of the 18 generic questions. The 18 generic 
question measures are identified as variable set 3-1 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. The findings are presented in Figure IV-1 below as a bar 
graph. 

fiB&Dftf 

* Respondents indicated a high level of question asking. Each of the 18 
generic questions was asked by at least 37% of the respondents; 15 of the 
18 questions were asked by 50% or more. 

* Two questions stood out as most asked — How will things turn out?, 
asked by 75%; and, What are my options, what's the best thing to do?, asked 
by 74%. 

* In the next highest group were included six question types, asked by 
60-69% of the respondents: What's going on in this situation?; If I do 
this, what will happen?; What are the ways things should be done, the 
rules, the laws?; What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons?; How, 
or when, or where can I do something?; What caused or led up to this 
situation? 

* All other questions were cited by 46-59% of the respondents except for 
one question — How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? 
— which was asked by 37%. 
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Figure IV-1 



Bar graph showing percentage of respondents saying they asked different 
generic questions in their gap situations* 



How will things turn out? 

What ere my options, whet s 
the best thing to (Jo? 

What's goi ng on in this situation? 



If I do this, what will happen? 

What ore the ways things should 
be done, the rules, the laws? 

Whet ere my feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons? 

How, or whan, or where 
cen i do something? 
Whet co used or led 
up to this situation? 

Wtet information isavailable 
for this situation? 

What's my role, how dot fit in? 

What sources, or services, 
or helps are available? 

Whet are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reesons, or wants? 
Are there other woys I con 
think obout this situation? 

How ore things related 
to each other? 

Con I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 

How can i get motivated? 

Am i alone, is anyone listening 
or agreeing with me? 
How can i get around all the 
red tope in the bureaucracy? 
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HOW DID QUESTION IMPORTANCE RATINGS DIFFER IN DIFFERENT GAP SITUATIONS? 



These findings are drawn from Table 4-1 and 4-2 in Apppendix F showing the 
correlations of the importance ratings given to different questions by 
respondents to the types of gap situations the questions were asked in. 
The gap situations are the five types identified for in-depth analysis 
according to procedures described under variable set 2-1 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. For the correlations, each type was represented in a dummy 
variable coded 1 ° gap situation vae of this type and 0 « gap situation was 
not of this type. Measurements for the question importance ratings are 
identified as variable set 3-2, N standard for all correlations is the 997 
respondents who had gap situations analysed in depth. The findings are 
shown graphically in Figure IV-2 which starts on page IV-8. In this figure, 
profiles are presented of the questions which got significantly higher and 
lower importance ratings in each of the five different situation types. 



* Result 8 showed that one of the situation types had a question importance 
profile that differed markedly from the overall portrait across all 
situations. This was recreation/leisure time which showed significantly 
lower importance ratings for 16 of the 18 question types. The correlations 
ranged from -.07 to -.20. The only two questions for which they did not 
differ significantly from other respondents were: How can I get motivated? 
and, Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? Results showed that 
while they placed less importan e on virtually all questions, respondents 
placed the least importance on gaps focused on understanding their 
situations past, present, and future, and learning about sources of help or 
information. 

* Two of the situation types showed significant correlations to 8 of the 26 
measures — governmental issues/concerns and learning something new. Each 
had its own distinctive question emphasis profile. 

* The question most likely to be emphasized more by respondents in 
governmental situations than by respondents in other situations was: How to 
get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? They also placed more 
emphasis on understanding the present and future nature of their situations 
and identifying sources of information or help. They were also more 
concerned with determining whether anyone agreed with them or was listening. 
In contrast, they placed less emphasis on determining how to get motivated 
or whether they could avoid bad consequences. In general, then, respondents 
in governmental situations were more likely than other respondents to be 
focused on understanding and dealing with structures and feeling connected 
to others in the process. 

* The second situation type showing significant correlations on half the 
questions was learning something new. All correlations were positive. 
These respondents, like respondents in governmental situations, placed more 
emphasis on bridging gaps relating to understanding their situations 
present and future. They also placed more emphasis on identifying sources 
of information and help. At this point, however, their portrait departed. 
They specifically placed more emphasis, for example, on bridging gaps 
relating to how things relate to each other in their situations, the 
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consequences of possible actions, and the ways things should be done. In 
short, they were more likely, the most likely in fact, to be in a high 
information seeking state. Results shoved, in addition, significantly 
greater emphasis in learning something new situations on bridging gaps 
relating to how to get oneself motivated. 

* The remaining two situation types — job-related concerns and most 
important situations had three and four significant correlations each. In 
general, then, they were, as likely to place importance on almost all the 
questions as the average respondent across all situations. For job-related 
concerns, significantly more importance was placed on gaps pertaining to 
the future — How will things turn out? What are my options? If I do this, 
what will happen? For most important situations more emphasis was placed 
on self (What's my role, how do I fit in?), being connected to others (Am I 
alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me?), and identifying causes 
(What caused or led up to this situation?). Results showed these 
respondents, along with those in governmental situations, placed more 
importance on questions identifying how to deal with bureaucracies. 

Figure IV~2a 

Portraits of the questions which got higher or lower importance ratings in 
different gap situations. 



How can I get motivated? 

Can I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 




Governmental Concerns ond Issues 



How will things turn out 7 

What's going on i n this situation 7 

How can 1 get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy? 
Am I alone, is anyone listening 
or agreeing with me? 
What information is available 
for this situation? 
What sources, or services, 
or helps are available 7 



(continued) 
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Figure IV-2 (continued) 



Learning Something New 



How will things turn out? 

How arc things related 
to each other? 

What's going on m this situation 7 

What are the wags things should 
be done, the rules, the lavs? 

How can 1 get motivated? 
If I do this, what will happen? 

What information is available 
for this situation? 
What sources, or services, 
or helps are available 7 

+ 




How will things turn out 7 

What are my options, want's 
the best thing to do 7 

If I do this, what will happen 7 

+ 



Job-Related Concerns 
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(continued) 



Figure IV-2 



(continued) 



How will things turn out? 

How are things related 
to each other 7 



Wfwt's going on in this situation 7 1:7 
What caused or led 
up to this situation? ^ 

What's my role, how do I fit in? 

What are the wags things should 
be done, the rules, the laws 7 
What ere my options, what's rrrr. 

the best thing to do? L ^ 
If I do this, whet will happen? fTTT 
How, or when, or where 
cant do something 7 
How can I get around all the . 
red tape in the bureaucracy 7 l 
Whet are my fee'iings, wants, 
motives, or reasons 7 
Are there other ways I can 
think about this situation 7 
Am I alone, is anyone listening Q£ 



or agreeing with me 7 
What i nformation is available 1777: 
forthis situation 7 ^ 
What sources, or services, 



or helps are available? 



What are someone else's motives, r~; 
feelings, reasons, or wants 7 



Recreation ond Leisure Time 



I 



. What caused or led 
I up to this situation 7 

What's my role, how do I fit in 7 

How can I get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy 7 
Am I alone, is anyone listening 
or agreeing with me 7 



Most Important Situation 



aA portrait is presented for each of the five different gap situation types. 
In a given portrait, bars on the right of the center pest indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID QUESTION IMPORTANCE RATINGS DIFFER WHEN CALIFORHIAHS SAV 
THEMSELVES BEING STOPPED IN DIFFERENT VATS IN THEIR GAP SITUATIONS T 



Findings for this question were drawn from Tables 4-3 and 4-4 in Appendix F 
showing the correlations of the importance ratings given to different 
questions by respondents to the ways in which respondents saw themselves 
stopped in their gap situations. The stops include the six types identified 
according to procedures described under variable set 5-3 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. For the correlations, each stop was represented in a dummy 
variable ceded 1 ■ gap situation was of this type and 0 « gap situation was 
not of this type* Measurements for the question importance ratings are 
identified as variable set 3-2. The n standard for all correlations is 737, 
the number of respondents with most important questions in their gap 
situations. The findings are shown graphically in Figure IV~3 which starts 
on the next page* In this figure, profiles are presented of the questions 
which got significantly higher and lower importance ratings in each of the 
different stop conditions. 

Jindiui 

* Two of the six stop conditions showed no significant differences. They 
were two included: decision (in which the individual saw the need to choose 
between two or more roads); and, spin-out (in which the individual felt 
things were out of control). The portrait for respondents in these two 
stops, then, was an average portrait. 

* The stop condition which showed the most deviation was actually the one 
chosen by respondents when they felt that none of the other categories best 
described how they were stopped in their situations. The overriding finding 
is that these respondents placed less importance on all but three questions. 
The three exceptions dealt with identifying how to get motivated and sources 
of information and help. All other significant correlations for all other 
stop conditions were positive. What most marked the none state, then, was 
less of everything. 

* The stop which showed the most deviation from the average portrait was 
barrier (in which the individual knew he/she was on the right road but 
something stood in the vay). Eight different questions were more likely to 
get higher importance rc tings in situations best described with this stop. 
These respondents placed more emphasis than the average on determining the 
nature of their present and future situations and what they could and wanted 
to do about them and how they could proceed* They also placed more emphasis 
on getting social support and on identifying their own and others' motives. 
The overall portrait is one of actors facing obstacles and placing more 
emphasis on bridging gaps that would allow them to surmount them. 

* Respondents who saw i:heir gaps as best described by the problemmatic 
description (being pulled down a road not of their own choosing) showed 
only three significant correlations. These indicated that these respondents 
placed more emphasis on both what caused their situations and what would 
become of them. They also focused more on whether they could avoid or get 
away from bad consequences. 
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* Finally, respondents in following situations were the only ones in the 
different stops who placed more emphasis on identifying sources of 
information or help. They were also the only ones placing more emphasis on 
determining their own roles and the ways things should be done* They also 
placed more emphasis on gaps relating to the motives of others. 



Figure VI~3a 

Portraits of the questions which got higher ur lower importance ratings by 
respondents who saw themselves as stopped in different ways in their gap 
situations* 



How will thing* turn out? 
Whet caused or ltd 
up to this situation? 
Can I avoid or get avag 
from bad consequences 7 
i 



Problemmotlc Stop 
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(continued) 



Figure VI-3 (continued) 



Barrier Stop 



How will things turnout? 

Whet's going on In this situation 7 

Whet are my options, what's 
the best thing to do 7 

If I do this, what will happen? 

How, or when, or where 
can I do something? 
What are my feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons 7 

What sources, or services, 

or helps are available? 
What are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reasons, or wants'? 




Following Stop 



Whet's my role, how do I fit in 7 
What are the ways things should 
be done, tte rules, the laws? 
What Information is available 
for this situation? 
What sources, or services, 
or helps are available 7 
What are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reasons, or wants? 



aA portrait is presented for each of the four significant step conditions. 
lu a given portrait, bars on the right of the center post incicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlation*. Ths size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



WBKB SUB -GROUPS OF CALIFORHIAHS PLACED 
MORE OR LESS IMPORTANCE OH WHICH QUESTIONS T 



Findings for this question were drawn from Tables 4-5 and 4-6 in Appendix F 
which report the correlations between demographic variables and the 18 
question importance rating measures. The demographic variables are 
identified as variable sets 12-1 to 12-8 in Appendix D and Chapter II. The 
question importance measures are identified as variable set 3-2- The n's 
for the demographic measures ranged from 785 (on the income measure) to 997 
for most of the measures. The n standard was n2, the 997 respondents with a 
gap situation analyzed in depth. Ns lower than this resulted from missing 
data. The findings are shown graphically below in Figure IV-4 which starts 
on page IV-14. In this figure, profiles are presented of the questions on 
which different demographic sub-groups placed significantly more or less 
importance than average. 

* There were a total of 39 significant correlations out of the ^o© 
possible. In general, the results showed that the demographic measures, \ 
even when significant predictors of question importance ratings, were weak 
predictors. Most correlations ranged in the .06 to .10 level. Only five of 
the 39 were over .10, each of these being .11 or .12. At the most, then, a 
single demographic measure accounted for no more than 1.4% of the 
variability in question importance ratings given the linear correlational 
model. 

* The kinds of questions which different demographic sub-groups placed 
more or less emphasis on can be organized for presentation in terms of the 
same two generalizations used in Chapter III to describe demographic group 
reports of different gap situations. While the results are statistically 
less frequent and less robust, two explanatory patterns emerge. One shows 
that question importance ratings reflect life contexts; the second shows 
that they reflect social constraints and inequities. The findings which 
pertain to one or both of these patterns are: 

First, more educated respondents and to some extent higher income 
and male respondents were more likely to place more importance on 
questions indicating they were actively gap bridging in a wide 
variety of external situations. They were more concerned with how 
things related to each other, how they fit in, what the rules and 
laws were, and what options were available. They placed more 
importance on dealing with the bureaucracy and finding sources of 
help and information. They placed more importance on learning 
about others' motives, feelings, reasons, and wants. 

In contrast, less educated respondents were more likely to place 
importance on getting motivated and avoiding bad consequences. 
Minority respondents also placed more emphasis on getting 
motivated and determining their own feelings and wants. At the 
same time, they placed less emphasis on learning rules and laws. 

Respondents fi*om larger households were more likely to place 
importance on gaps dealing with the consequences of their own 
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actions (If I do this, what will happen?). They also were more 
likely to place importance on determining what's going on in 
their gap situations and how they could get motivated* 



Figure IV~4a 

Portraits of the questions which received higher or lower than average 
important ratings by different demographic sub-gr< jps. 



How can 1 get •round ell the r-H 


L if 1 do this, 


red tape in the bureaucracy? «H 


H9 what will happen? 






J More Children In Household 



How can I get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy? 




Whet's going on 
1n this situation 7 

How can I get motivated? 
If I do this, 
what will happen? 
iia* — * 



More People in Household 



Mow can I get motivated? 
Cant avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 




More Yeors of Education 



How are things related 
to each other? 

What's my role, hov do I fit in? 

What are the way thi ngs should 
be done, the rules, the lavs? 
What are my options, 
what's the best thing to do? 
Hov can I oet around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy? 

What information is 
available for this situation? 
What sources, or services, 
or help are available? 
What are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reasons, or vents? 



What's going on 
in this situation? \T\ 



How can I get motivated? | 

Can t avoid or get avay 
from bad consequences 



If I do this, £ 



what will happen 
• * » 



Older 



(continued) 
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Figure IV-4 (continued) 



Whet ere the weg things should ^ 
be done, the rules, the lews? [_ 

How can I get motivated? 

Hov,or when, or where 
can I do something? 



Lorger Community 



ffl Hov can I 

r. . 



get motivated 7 



Hispanic 



- - r 



Whet ere mg feelings, wents, 
motives, or reasons? 



Asian 



Whet ere the wegs things should 
be done, the rules, the lews 7 
How, or when, or where, 
cen I do something 7 
Whet ere mg feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons? 
ra ^ m m t 



American Indian 



Whet ere the veys things should 
be done, the rules, the lews? 



How cen I get motiveted? 



Anglo-White 



(continued) 
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Figure IV-4 (continued) 



Larger Income 



How ere things related 
to each other? 

Whet's Qoing on 
in this situation? 

if i 0o this, what will happen? 

I How can ( QCt around all the 
I red tape in the bureaucracy? 

What arc mg options, 
what's the best thing to do? 

• * ■ ■ 4. 



EI 



How are things related 
to each other? 
Whet's going on 
in this situation? 

How can I get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy? 
What are my options, 
what's the best thing to do? 



Mole 



How ore things related 
to each other? 
What's going on 
in this situation? 

How can I get around ell the 1 — 
red tape in the bureaucracy? ■ — 

What are my options, j 
what's the best thing tcdo? 



Female 



aA portrait is presented for each of the 19 different gap situations. In a 
given portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, AO. 
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HOW DID TEENAGE CALIFOIWIANS DIFFER FROM OTHER 
CALIFORNIANS IN THE IMPORTANCE THEY PLACED OH DIFFERENT QUESTIONS? 



Thc*e findings are drawn from Table 4-7 and 4-* in Appendix F. 7he results 
of age variables are identified as variable set 12-4 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. The question importance measureo are variable set 3-2. There 
were 119 teene, aged 12-17, out of the 997 respondents who had gap 
situations analyzed in depth and, thus, gave importance ratings on 
questions. The results are presented graphically in Figure IV~5 showing 
which questions teens placed more or less emphasis on than the average. 

Jfriiagf 

* Of 18 generic questions, teens were significantly more or less likely to 
place importance on seven. The significant correlations were all modest, 
however, ranging from .06 to .08. In general, then, teens were not very 
different from other Californians in their emphases on questions. 

* Most of the findings indicated teens were less likely to place 
importance on a range of questions relating to how things will turn out 
and how they relate to each other, to how things should or could be done 
and when and where, to what sources or help are available. The pattern 
fits in with that described for the last research question — by some 
combination of more limited life circumstances aud less available power, 
the teens indicated that thsy placed less importance on defining the nature 
of situations and moving in them. 

* For only one question, did teens place greater importance than the 
average ~ If I do this, what will happen? Two explanations for this 
emphasis both focus on the circumstances of most teenagers' lives. One 
circumstance is a relatively smaller knowledge and experiential base from 
which to move when asking questions about the consequences of personal 
actions pertinent. The second is the societal constraint of having 
relatively little power and needing to calculate the consequences of actions 
vhen others have control. 
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Figure IV-5 



Portrait of the questions which teens gave higher or lower importance 
ratings to when compared with other Calif ornians. 



How will things turn out? 

Hov/ art thinoa related 
*o each other ? 

Wh8fa my role, how do I fit in? 

How, or when, or where 
can I Jo something? 

How can I get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracg? 
What sources, or services, 
or helps arc available? 
■ ft * i i 



If I do this, what will happen? 



California Teenagers 



aln a given portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations* The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar* Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second uotch, .20; 
at the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID THE EMPHASIS PLACED OH DIFFERENT KINDS OF MOST 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS DIFFER FROM THE EMPHASIS PLACED ON ALL QUESTIONS ? 

These data are concerned with the frequency with which Calif ornians named 
particular questions as ones they asked in their gap situations. The 
comparison involves looking at the frequency with which different questions 
were reported as being asked in gap situations to the frequency with which 
different questions were chosen as the most important questions. The 
findings are derived from Table 4-9 in Appendix F. In Chapter II and 
Appendix D, the question measures involved are identified as variable set 3- 
1 (questions asked in gap situations analyzed in depth) and variable set 4-1 
(questions named most important). The latter measures resulted from the use 
of content analytic procedures in which the respondent's own verbal 
statement was categorized into one of the 18 generic questions types. In 
all, 997 respondents indicated what questions they asked in their gap 
situations analyzed in depth; 737 provided a most important question 
statement. Findings are presented graphically in Figure IV-6 in which a 
portrait is presented of those question types which received a higher or 
lower emphasis as most important questions than as part of the universe of 
all questions. 

* In general, the rank orderings of all questions and most important 
questions were quite similar. The rank order correlation was .72, 
significant at p<.G01. Since, however, the rank orderings were not 
identical, there were some marked changes in ranks for some questions. 

* Results show that eight of the 18 questions changed places in the rank 
ordering from 1 (most named) to 18 (least named) by three or more ranks. In 
general, the pattern of the findings suggest that the most important 
questions were oriented more to connecting with others and moving and less 
on information getting and thinking, per se. This result is supported by 
these findings. 

The questions whose relative emphasis went up three or more ranks 
in the most important question roster involved bridging gaps 
relating to someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, and wants; 
assessing whether anyone agrees or is Hstening; determining when 
or how or where to do things; and determining how to avoid bad 
consequences. 



In contrast, the question types which went down in emphasis were 
those focusing on getting information or learning the rules and 
laws and those involved in bridging gaps relating to ways of 
thinking about the situation and one's own motives, wants, 
feelings, and reasons. 
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Figure IV -6 a 

Portrait of the change in ranks indicating emphasis on question types in 
the universe of all questions asked in gap situations compared to the set 
of most important questions* 



L 



What information is 
available for thia altuation 7 

What arc the ways thinga ahould 
be done, the rulea, the lava 7 
Are there any others waya t can 
think about thia aituation 7 



What are my feelinga [ 
wants, motivea, or resaona? 



Lower 




What are aomeone elae'a motivea, 
feelinga, reasons, or wenta 7 

Can I ovoid or g?t away 
from bad consequences 7 

How, or when, or where 
can I do something 7 

Am I alone, is anyone 
Matemng or agreeing with me 7 



Change in Ronks of Percent Asking 
Most important vs All Questions 



Higher 



a The portrait shows the questions which were ranked higher in the most 
important question roster than they did in the universe of all questions. 
It elso shows those that were ranked lower. Only questions which changed 
rank positions by three or more places are presented. Bars to the right of 
the center poot indicate those questions which were ranked higher as most 
important questions while bars to the left indicate those that got lower 
ranks* Notices indicate the number of rank positions changed starting ne8r 
the center post at three and moving outward to a high of seven* 
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HOW DID THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ASKED 
DISTRIBUTE IN TERMS OF THREE CONCEPTUAL INDEXING SCHEMES? 

The findings for this question focus on the use of three indexing schemes, 
based on the conceptual net of Sense-Making, to categorize the 737 most 
important question statements presented by respondents* These findings are 
drawn from Table 4-10 in Appendix F. The content analysis schemes are 
identified as variable sets 4-2, 4-3, and 4-4 in Appendix D and Chapter II* 
The schemes each tapped a different aspect of gap-bridging posited by the 
Sense-Making approach. The aspects involve a time focus, entity focus, and 
gap focur as follows* 

TIME FOCUS: Each question was coded in terms of whether it 
pertained to a gap relating to the past, present, or future. 

ENTITY FOCUS: Each question was coded in terms of whether it 
pertained to a gap involving one's own circumstances or whether 
the gap was separate from self and involved circumstances of 
others; the nature of institututions; or the nature of objects, 
events, or processes. 

GAP FOCUS: Each question was coded in terms of the nature of the 
movement gap it implied — whether the gap involved identifying 
times or places, causes or reasons, the nature of connections to 
others, the characteristics of others, the characteristics of 
self, the characteristics of objects and events, the 
identification of directions and moves to make, and the outcomes 
of possibiliites. 

Results of the application of these schemes are presented in Tables 4-10 
and 4-11 in Appendix F. Table 4-10 shows what percentage of the most 
important questions were in each category of these three conceptual 
indexing schemes. These findings are presented graphically in Figure IV- 7 
as three pie charts. Table 4-11 shows the number of most important questions 
which fell into each of the 96 cells created by intersecting all the 
categories of the three conceptual indexing schemes. In addition, Appendix 
G presents a verbatim roster of all most important questions in the 
respondents' own words organized by gap situation types and by gap focus 
categories. In this appendix, one can read, for example, a list of the 
questions asked in governmental situations that focused on bridging gaps 
relating to times and places. 

* Results show that quite a bit of diversity existed in the most important 
questions. No one category in the three schemes accounted for more than 66% 
of the questions and most accounted for no more than 30%. Jn addition, no 
one category accounted for fewer than 5% of the respondents. 

* A clear pattern emerged in the diversity, however. Most important 
questions more frequently focused on the present and future, dealt with the 
circumstances of self, and pertained to identifying objects and events and 
directions and moves. Appropriately, a portrait emerges of actors moving 
through time and space facing gaps involving the need for understanding 
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and making moves in situations in the here and now and expected in the 
future. These findings support this conclusion: 



Only 5% of questions focused on the past; 41% on the present; 
54% on the future. 

In all, 66% of questions focused on self circumstances; 11% on 
others; 7% on collectivities and institutions; and 16% on 
objects, events, and processes independent of self movement. 

The three most named categories in the gap focus scheme were the 
need to understand aspects of self (12%); the need to understand 
aspects of objects/events (20%); &nd the need to understand 
directions and moves (29%). Other categories were nam* i by 6-9% 
of the respondents; times and places, causes and reasons, 
connectings, identifying others and collectivities, and outcomes. 



Pie charts showing the proportion of respondents naming important questions 
in each of three conceptual indexing categories. 



Figure IV -7 
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HOW DID QDESTIOH ASKING IH GAP STUATIOK3 DIFFER BETWEEN 
THE 1979 AMD 1984 CALI FORMA INFORMATION NEEDS STUDIES? 



The 1979 data were extracted from Palmour et al. 1979, The 1984 data are 
drawn from Table 4-12 in Appendix F. The measures tapping the naming of 
different questions are identified as variable set 3-1 in Chapter II and 
Appendix E. In the 1984 study, there were 284 respondents whose data 
collection situations involved describing their question-asking in their 
most important gap situations. This data collection approach is comparable 
to that used 5n 1979 (see Chapter II and Appendix D for details). For the 
1979 study, the e were 502-580 respondents who indicated their question- 
asking in gap situations. 

JSsiin&f 

* Results show that even when the differences in generic question lists are 
taken into account between the 1979 and 1984 studies, the rank orders of 
question naming were not significantly correlated. In geneial* then, the 
relative frequency with which the 1979 and 1984 samples named the different 
questions was not the same. 

* The lack of significance was accounted for, however, by only five of the 
18 questions in all, only three which had wordings close enough in the two 
studies that it is less likely that the questionnaire administration made 
the difference. For these three questions, rank order changes of six places 
or greater were found. 

* Two questions received lesser emphasis in 1984 than in 1979: What 
information is available for this situation? (down to 11 from 4); aud, Am I 
alone, is anyone listening to me, agreeing with me? (down to 13 from 5). 
One question received more emphasis in 1984: What caused or led up to this 
situation? (rise to 3 from 12). 

* Two questions received more emphasis in 1984 than in 1979: What's my 
role, how do I fit in? (up from 11 to 7); What are my feelings, motives, 
reasons? (up from 12 to 8), Two questions received less emphasis in 1984: 
Are there othei ways to think about this situation? (down from 9 to 12); and 
Wha; sources, or services, or help are available? (down from 7 to 10). 
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Figure IV-8a 



Portrait of the change in ranks of the frequency with which different 
questions were named in the 1979 versus 1984 studies. 



Am I alone, 19 anyone listening 
or agreeing with me 7 

Are there other wags I can 
think about this situation 7 
What information is available 
for this situation 7 
How, or when, or where 
can i do something 7 

\/hat sources, or services, 
or helps are available? 





What are the wags things should 
be done, the rules, the laws 7 

What are my feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons 7 

What caused or led 
up to this situation 7 

What's my role, how do I fit in 7 



Lower in 
1984 



Changes in Ranks of the Frequency 
of Naming Different Questions 
in the 1984 vs 1979 Studies 



Higher in 
1984 



aThe portrait shows the questions which were ranked higher in the 1984 study 
than in the 1979 study. It also shows those that were ranked lower. Only 
questions which changed rank positions by three or more places are 
presented* Bars to the right of the center post indicate those questions 
which were ranked higher while bars to the left indicate those that were 
ranked lower. Notches indicate the number cf rank positions changed starting 
near the center post at three and moving outward to a high of seven. 

^These thre^ questions are not discussed in the findings because marked 
differences in wording in the 1979 versus 1984 studies may account for the 
rank changes. 
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CHAPTER V 



HELPS CALIFORHIAKS EXPECTED FROM INFORMATION 



This chapter focuses on Calif orr ians' reports of the ways in which they 
hoped answers to their questions in their gap situations would help them* 
In the Sense-Making approach, helps are defined as the functions to which 
people put information and it is assumed that this is a sense-making process 
in itself. Neither the question nor the situation are assumed to mandate 
help. Rather, it is the actor who does so based on his/her construction of 
the situation he/she is in, the gap he/she faces, and the future he/she 
would like to move to* 

In this study, Calif ornians were asked about the helps they hoped to 
get from answers to their most important questions in their gap situations 
analyzed in depth. In all, 997 of the 1040 respondents had gap situations 
analyzed in depth. Of these, 737 articulated a most important question. It 
is each of these respondents who was asked how he/she hoped the answer to 
his/her most important question would help. 

Each respondent was asked to respond to a close-ended set of 16 help 
statements in terms of whether the help was one he/she sought. If the 
answer was yes, the respondent was asked to rate the importance of the help. 
The resulting importance measures were rated on a four-point scale from not 
at all (didn't want this helpJ to slightly, moderately, or extremely 
important. The 16 helps form a set of generic helps from information 
developed in the Sense-Making approach as described in Chapters I and II. 

Our sample respondent's most important question, as noted in Chapter 



"Will I get fired if I blow up at one of those docs when he 
treat 8 me like some kind of servant?" 



Below is the xist of 16 generic helps with an indication of which ones 
she sought in the situation that led her to ask her most important 
question. Her importance ratings for each help are also listed. 



Understand the situation better 
DID NOT SEEK 

Understand others better 
SOUGHT - moderately inportant 

Plan what to do or when or how to do it 
SOUGHT - slightly important 

Get better at doing something 
DID NOT SEEK 



IV, was: 
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Accomplish something you wanted to 
DID NOT SEEK 



Get motivated 
DID NOT SEEK 

Keep going when it seemed hard to go on 
SOUGHT - extremely important 

Get out of o bad situation 
SOUGHT - extremely important 

Calm down, ease worries 
SOUGHT - moderately important 

Avoid a bad situation 
SOUGHT - extremely important 

Take your mind off things 
DID NOT SEEK 

Feel reassured or hopeful 
SOUGHT - moderately important 

Feel good about yourself 
SOUGHT - moderately important 

Make contact with others 
DID NOT SEEK 

Feel not alone 

SOUGHT - extremely important 

Get happiness or pleasure 
DID NOT SEEK 



The specific research questions which this chapter seeks to answer are 
listed below with an indication in parentheses of what pages are devoted to 
each. 



What helps did Californians say they hoped to get from answers to 

their most important questions? (pp. V-4 to V~5) 

How did help importance ratings differ in different gap 
situations? (pp. V-6 to V-8) 

How did help importance ratings differ when Californians saw 
themselves as being stopped in different ways in their gap 
situations? (pp. V-9 to V-ll) 
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How did the emphasis placed on different kinds of helps differ in 
terms of frequency of mention versus importance ratings? 
(pp. V-12 to V-13) 

What 6ub-grou?8 of Californians placed more or less importance on 
what helps? (pp. V-14 to V-17) 

How did teenage Californians differ from other Californians in 
the importance they placed on different helps? (pp# V-18) 

What helps were more likely to be expected when Californians 
asked different most important questions? (pp# V-19 to V-21 ) 



The data analyzed in this Chapter were elicited in Phase 7 of the 
questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The actual tables 
supporting the findings presented in this chapter are located in Appendix H. 
All findings are keyed to both measurement and analysis sources so readers 
may track specific operations in detail. The n standard is the 737 
respondents with an articulated most important question* 
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WHAT HELPS DID CALIFORHIAMS SAT THEY HOPED TO 
GET FROM A1SVKRS TO THEIR MOST IMPORTAHT QUESTIONS? 



Data for this question are drawn from Table 5-1 in Appendix H which shows 
the percentage of the 737 respondents with most important questions who 
sought each of the 16 different generic helps. The helps expected measures 
are identified as variable set 7-1 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The 
findings are presented in Figure V-l as a bar graph. 

Xudittf 

* Respondents indicated a high level of help seeking. Each of the 16 
generic helps was expected by 552 or more of the respondents; eight were 
expected by 70% or more. 

* The three most named expected helps were: accomplish something you 
wanted to (named by 832); plan what to do, or when or how to do it (802); 
and, understand the situation better (782). 

* The next most sought group of helps, cited by 70-742 of the respondents, 
were: get better at doing something; keep going when it seemed hard to go 
on; feel reassured or hopeful; feel good about you) self; and, get happiness 
or pleasure. 

* The next group, cited by 61-672, included: understand others better; get 
motivated; get out of a bad situation; calm down, ease worries; avoid a bad 
situation; and make contact with others. 

* The two least named expected helps were: take your mind off things 
(562); and feel not alone (512). 

* The general portrait that emerges is one of great diversity in help 
seeking with high levels of seeking across helps. More sought after helps 
were more oriented to moving in situations and planning those moves 
while less sought after helps were more oriented to gaining social support 
and handling emotions. But even the least sought helps were still sought by 
502 or more. 
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Figure V-l 

Bar graph showing percentage of respondents saying they hoped to get 
different generic helps from answers to their most important questions* 



Accomplish something 
gou wanted to 

Plan what to door 
when or how to do it 

Understand the 
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or pleasure 

Keep going when it 
seemed hard to goon 

Calm down, 
ease worries 

Get motivated 

Avoid a bad 
situation 

Get out of a 
bad situation 

Understand 
others better 

Make contact 
with others 

Take gour mind 
cff things 

Feel not alone 
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HOW DID HELP IMPORTANCE RATIBGS DIFFER II DIFFERENT GAP SITUATIOHS? 



Data for this question are drawn from Table 5-1 and 5-2 i n Appendix H which 
shows the correlations between the types of gap situations and the 
importance ratings given by respondents in those situations to different 
helps expected fro© answers to questions. The gap situations are the five 
types identified for in-depth analysis according to procedures described 
under variable set 2-1 i n Chapter II and Appendix D. Measurement of the 
importance ratings of helps is described under variable set 7-2. 
Respondents include the 737 who had most important questions articulated in 
gap situations analyzed in depth. For purposes of computing the 
correlations, the five gap situation types were formed into five dummy 
variables coded 1 for respondents whose situations fell into a given type 
sad 0 for those whose situations did not. The findings are shown graphically 
in Figure V-2. l n this figure, profiles are presented of the questions 
which got significantly higher or lower importance ratings in each of # the 
five situations. It should be noted that a single significant correlation 
tells whether respondents in a given situation type were more or less likely 
to place importance on a given help when compared with all other respondents 
in all other situation types. 

* The situation type that was most different from the others was 
governmental concerns/issues. It showed significant correlations for 11 of 
the 16 helps. In all cases, the direction of the* differences was negative 

respondents in governmental concerns/ issues situations placed less 
importance on all the 16 helps and placed significantly less importance on 
11. This could well be due to the possibility that in general respondents 
in governmental situations were less involved in and saw less importance in 
these situations than respondents in other situation conditions. This 
possibility arises out of the fielding procedures in which respondents were 
randomly assigned to conditions. A respondent assigned to the learning 
something new condition could choose from a number of relevant such 
situations in the past month and would choose the most salient. In 
contrast, a respondent assigned to the governmental situation would likely 
have fewer instances to choose from and could well end up describing a 
comparatively less important situation. 

* Of the four remaining situation types, the learning something new 
situation showed the most significant correlations — 6 of 16. Respondents 
in this situation type were more likely to say they hoped answers to their 
most important questions would help them get better at doing something and 
understand the situation better. They also hoped answers wo^ld help them 
plan what to do or when or how to do it; accomplish something they wanted 
to; get motivated; and keop going when it seemed hard to go on. Ihs 
portrait that emerged, then, is one of respondents more likely than others 
to be bridging gaps relating to meeting specific goals and finding ways to 
do so. 

* Respondents in recreation and leisure situations showed four significant 
correlations. They placed less importance on being helped to understand 
others better and to avoid a bad situation while they placed greater 
importance on getting motivated and getting happiness or pleasure. 
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* The remaining two situations, showed one to two significant correlations 
each. Respondents in job-related situations were more likely to place 
importance on getting answers to questions which would help then make 
contact with others. Respondents in most important situations placed les6 
importance on getting better at doing something and accomplishing something, 



Figure V-2a 

Portraits of the helps which got higher or lower importance ratings in 
different gap situations. 



Understand 
other* better 

Get better at i 
doing something I 



Get motivated [: 



Keep goif^ when it p 
seemed hard to QO on L 

Calm down, 
ease worries 
Take your mind 
off things 
Feel reassured 
or hopeful 

Feel good 
about yourself 
flake contact 
vith others 

Feel not alone 



Get happiness r 
or pleasure L 




+ 



Governmental Concerns end Issues 



r 




Understand the 
situation better 

an what to do or 
when or hov to do it 

Get better at 
doing something 

Accomplish so met hi ng 
you wanted to 

Get motivated 

Keep going when it 
seemed hard to goon 



Leormng Something New 



(continued ) 
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Figure V-2 (continued) 



I Make contact 

B vith others 



Job-Reloted Concerns 



Understand 
others better 

Avoid a bad 
situation 




Get motivated 

Get happiness 
or pleasure 



Recreation and Leisure Time 



Get better at 

doing something [• •,;., 

Acco m pi i s h so met hi ng 

you wanted to L*-^ 



Most Important Situation 



aA portrait is presented for each of the five situation types. In a given 
portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend 
to the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; 
at the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID HELP IMPORTANCE RATINGS DIFFER VHEH CALIFORHIANS SAW 
THEMSELVES BEING STOPPED IH DIFFERENT VATS IN THEIR GAP SITUATIONS T 



Data for this question is are from Tables 5-3 and 5-4 in Appendix H which 
show the correlations between the ways in which respondents saw themselves 
as stopped in their situations and the importance ratings they gave to 
potential helps from answers to questions. The variable tapping which of a 
series of d if f mt kinds of stops was seen as best describing a gap 
situation is iucntified as variable set 5-3 in Appendix D and Chapter II* 
The help importance measures are identified as variable set 7-2. 
Respondents include the 737 who had most important questions articulated in 
gap situations analyzed in depth* For purposes of computing the 
correlations, the six stop types were formed into six dummy variables coded 
1 for respondents whose situations fell into a given type and 0 for those 
whose situations did not. The findings are shown graphically in Figure V-3. 
In this figure, profiles ere presented of the helps which got significantly 
higher or lower importance ratings in each of the six situations. It should 
be noted that a single significant correlation telle whether respondents who 
were in a given situation type were more or less likely to place importance 
on a given help when compared with all other respondents in all other stop 
types. 

lisdinsj 

* The strongest result showed that respondents who saw themselves in one of 
the stops gave significantly higher ratings to all helps than did 
respondents who saw none of the stops as describing them best. 

* The rest of the findings show that each of the st ps exhibited its own 
pattern of emphasis on potential helps from answers to questions. 
Respondents who saw themselves in following situations were the most 
different. They were more likely to give higher ratings to all but five of 
the helps. The pattern suggested that they were more likely to see 
themselves as bridging gaps relating to situation understanding, moving 
toward goals, getting away from bad situations, making contact with others, 
getting motivated, and feeling good and reassured about self. 

* Respondents who saw themselves facing barriers were also more likely to 
see themselves moving toward goals and getting motivated* As would be 
expected, they placed more emphasis than others on getting out of bad 
situations. The additional help which characterized their difference from 
others was calm down, ease worries. They were significantly more likely to 
place importance on getting this help from answers to their questions. 

* Respondents who saw themselves facing problemmat ic situations shared with 
those in barriers the greater emphasis on getting out of bad situations and 
calming down, easing worries. They also placed more emphasis on planning 
what to do or when or how to do it and on avoiding a bad situation. In no 
other way did they differ significantly from others. 

* The remaining two stops showed few significant findings. Respondents in 
decision situations differed only in their lower importance ratings placed 
om understanding situations and others. Respondents in spin-out situations 
differed only in their higher emphasis on feeling not alone. 
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Figure V-3 



Portraits of the helps which got higher or lower importance ratings by 
respondents who saw themselves as stopped in different ways in their gap 
e ituat ions. 
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Figure V-3 (continued) 



Understand the 
situation better 
Understand 
others better 
Plan whet to do or 
when or how to do it 
Get better at 
doing something 
Accomplish something 
you vented to 
Get motivated 
Keep going when it 
seemed hard to go on 
Get out of a 
bad situation 
Fwl reassured 
or hopeful 
Feel good 
about yourself 
Make contact 
with others . 



Following Stop 



aA portrait is presented for each of the six stops. In a given portrait, 
bars on the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; bars to 
the left indicate negative correlations. The size of the correlation is 
is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID THE EMPHASIS PLACED OH DIFFERENT EIHItf OF HELPS 
DIFFER IB TEEMS OF FRBQUEMCT 07 MEHTIOH VEBSOS IMPOKTAHCE BATIKS? 



Findings for this question were drawn from Table 5-5 in Appendix H. The 
data are concerned with the frequency with which Californians reported they 
sought particular helps compared to the importance ratings given those helps 
by those who sought them. The two variable sets involved — help seeking 
and help importance ratings are labelled 7-1 and 7-2 in Chapter II and 
Appendix H. The n for the help seeking measures is 737, all reopondents who 
articulated most important questions. The n for the importance rating 
measures for this analysis is based on that sub-set of respondents who 
sought that help. Findings are graphed in Figure V-4 which shows those 
helps which ranked higher or lower in importance ratings versus citation 
frequencies. 

Findi ng a 

* The rank order correlation between the helps ranked by frequency of 
citation and by importance ratings was .68, significant at p<.01. In 
general} then, helps ranked high on one list were also high on the other. 

* There were some marked deviations. Two helps, in particular, moved 
ranks by five or more places on the 16 help list. The first of these — get 
motivated — moved from a rank of 10 on the citation list to rank of 3 on 
the importance list. The second — understand the situation better — moved 
in the reverse direction. It was ranked 3 on the citation list, 12 on the 
importance list. 

* Other helps which moved up ranks (three or four) included: get happiness 
or pleasure; feel good about yourself; avoid a bad situation. Other helps 
which moved down ranks (four or five places) included: feel reassured or 
hopeful; plan what to do or when or how to do it. 
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Figure V-4 



Portrait of the change in ranks indicating emphasis on helps in frequency 
of citation compared to importance ratings 



Feel reassur&d 
or hopeful 

Plan whet to door 
when or how to do it 

Understand the 
situation better 
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Get happiness 
or pleasure 

Feel good 
about yourself 

Avoid a bad 
situation 



Get motivated 



Lover 
Importance 
Rating 



Change in Rsnk for Percent 
Expecting Help vs. importance 
Ratings of Those Expecting 



Higher 
Importance 
Rati ng 



aThe portrait shows the helps which got higher ranks in importance ratings 
than in frequency of citation. It also shows those that got lower ranks. 
Only helps which changed rank positions by three or more places are 
presented. Bars to the right of the center post indicate those helps which 
got higher ranks while bars to the left indicate those that got lower ranks* 
Notches indicate the number of rank positions changed starting near the 
center post at three and moving outward to a high of seven. 
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WHAT SUB-GROUPS OP CALIPOMIAHS PLACED 
MORE OR LESS IMPORTANCE OH WAT HELPS? 



ERIC 



Findings for this question were drawn from Tables 5-0 and 5-7 in Appendix H 
which report the correlations between demographic variables and the 16 
generic help importance measures. The demographic measures are identified 
as variable set 12-1 to 12-8 in Appendix D and Chapter II. The help 
importance ratings are identified as variable set 7-2. The n standard was 
737, all respondents with a most important question articulated. Actual n t 
range from 606 to 737, the deviations being due to missing data. The 
findings are shown graphically in Figure V-5 (starting on page 16) which 
presents profiles of the different helps which were rated significantly 
higher or lower by the different demographic groups. 

£»iUUf 

* The pattern of the findings is similar to that found in both Chapter III 
and Chapter IV. Where significant correlations were found, respondents 
grouped into two sets — the more educated, higher income, Anglo-White 
respondents in one group; the less educated, lower income, minority 
respondents and respondents living in larger households in the other. 
Across all significant differences found, the former group was found giving 
helps lower importance ratings; the latter group gave them higher ratings. 
The specific findings are: 

Minorities gave significantly higher ratings to: understand the 
situation better, understand others better, get motivated, keep 
going whon it seemed hard to go on, get out of a bad situation, 
avoid a bad situation, take your mind off things, and feel good 
about yourself. Blacks specifically gave higher ratings to get 
motivated and take your mind off things, while Hispanics gave 
higher ratings to understand others better and feel good about 
yourself. 

Respondents from larger households gave higher ratings to: 
understand others better, get better at doing something* feel 
reassured or hopeful, get happiness or pleasure. They, al >ng 
with respondents fr <i households with more children, also gave 
higher ratings to: get motivated, avoid a bad situation. 

Older respondents gave lower ratings to: understand others 
better, feel good about self. 

More educated respondents gave lower ratings to: get motivated, 
take your mind off things, feel not alone, get happiness or 
pleasure. 

Higher income respondents gave lower ratings to take your mind 
off things. 

* Two of the helps account for a third of therie significant correlations 
and they typify the results. One is get motivated, with six significant 
correlations; the other avoid a bad situation with five. For both of 
these, the group typically called "haves" showed Lswer ranks while the 
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"have-nots" showed higher ranks. The two groups were not discriminated, 
however, on helps more oriented to planning and doing* Thus, no significant 
correlations were found for plan what to do or when or how to do it, or for 
accomplish something you wanted to* 

* The pattern in these result is the same offered for demographic 
differences in earlier chapters. Clearly, respondents with fewer resources, 
facing more societal constraints, more often face bad situations and it is 
reasonable that they need to bridge gape to avoj.d them. Also, respondents 
reared in such circumstances more often need to understand others, 
particularly others who have power over them. Likewise, they have lacked 
opportunity and support and thus need to bridge gaps regarding how to get 
motivated or feel good about oneself. 

* One additional finding showed men, contrary to the overriding pattern 
above, giving higher importance ratings to getting out of a bad situation 
and avoiding a bad situation. This finding is much more clearly rooted in 
the 8en8e~inaking needs of here~and~now situations because, as shown in 
earlier chapters, males reported more gap situations involving potentially 
difficult situations away from the home — crime and safety, transportation, 
jobs. 

* All the findings need to be understood in the context of the fact that 
the size of the correlations are significant but relatively small. They 
range from .08 to .16, accounting at the most for 2,6% of the variability* 
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Figure V-5a 



Portrait of the helps which received higher or lover than average 
importance ratings by different demographic sub-groups* 
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Figure V-5 (coatinued) 
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aA portrait is presented for each of the 12 different demographic measures* 
In a given portrait* bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOV DID TBKHAGE CALIFORHIAHS DIFFER ROM OTHER 
CALIFORMIAMS IH THE IMPORTAHCB THEY PLACED OH DIFFERENT HELPS? 



These findings are drawn from Table 5-8 in Appendix H. The age variable is 
identified as variable set 12-4 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The help 
importance measures are variable set 7-2. There were 84 teens, aged 12-17, 
out of the 737 respondents who had most important question articulations 
and, thus, gave importance ratings on helps. The results are presented 
graphically in Figure V~6 showing the one help which teens gave higher 
importance ratings to than the average respondent. 

XudifiKf 

* Only one significant correlation was found showing that teens were more 
likely to give higher importance ratings to the help involving understanding 
the situation better. 



Figure V-6 3 ~ 

Portrait of the help which teens gave a higher importance rating to when 
compared with other Calif ornians. 




Understand the aituotion better 
, * * * * 



California Teenagers 



In this portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40 # 
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WHAT HELPS WERE MORE LIKELY TO BE EXPECTED WHEN 
CALIfORMIABS ASKED DIFFERENT HOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

These data are concerned with whether respondents who asked different 
questions were more likely to rate different helps higher or lower in 
importance. The measure of questions used is identified as variable set 4-1 
in Appendix D and Chapter II. The helps importance ratings are variable set 
7-2. The n standard remains 737, the number of respondents with most 
important questions. Findings are presented graphically in Figure V-7. The 
graphs show which helps received significantly higher or lower importance 
ratings by respondents who asked different classes of questions. 

* Results showed significant correlations between 11 of the generic 
question types and at least one of the 16 different helps. In general, the 
size of the correlations were modest (ranging from .08 to .14). 

* What emerged in the findings for the 11 questions with significant results 
was a pattern with each question have its own unique composite of helps more 
or less emphasized. The Sense-Making approach expects this result since 
each of the generic questions has been posited as a fundamentally different 
kind of gap to be bridged. The specific significant findings included: 

HOW WILL THINGS TURN OUT? Respondents asking this question gave 
significantly higher importance ratings to feeling reassured or 
hopeful, and to getting happiness or pleasure. They gave 
significantly lower ratings to three helps: understand the 
situation better, understand others better, and plan what to do or 
when or how to do it. 

HOW ARE THINGS RELATED TO EACH OTHER? Respondents asking this 
question gave significantly higher ratings to get better at doing 
something and lower ratings to calm down, ease worries. 

WHAT'S G0D?G ON IN THIS SITUATION? Respondents asking this 
question gave signif cant ly lower ratings to three helps: keep 
goiAg when it seemed hard to go on; feel reassured or hopef jl; and 
get happiness or pleasure. 

HOW CAN I GET MOTIVATED? Respondents asking this question gave 
significantly higher ratings to make contact with others; and 
feel not alone. 

CAN I AVOID OR GET AWAY FROM BAD CONSEQUENCES ? Respondents 
asking this question gave significantly higher ratings to calm 
down, ease worries. 

WHAT ARE MY OPTIONS, WHAT'S THE BEST THING TO DO? Respondents 
asking this question gave significantly higher ratings to get out 
of a bad situation and avoid a bad situation. 
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HOW, OR WHEN, OR WHERE CAN I DO SOMETHING? Respondents asking 
this question gave significantly higher ratings to get happiness 
or pleasure and significantly lower ratings to understand others 
better. 

HOW CAN I GET AROUND ALL THE RED TAPE IN THE BUREAUCRACY? 
Respondents asking this question gave significantly lower 
ratings to get better at doing something. 

WHAT ARE MY FEELINGS, WANTS, MOTIVES, OR REASONS? Respondents 
asking this question gave significantly higher ratings to get 
motivated and feel good about yourself. 

WHAT INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE FOR THIS SITUATION? Respondents 
asking this question gave significantly lower ratings to feel 
reassured or hopeful. 

WHAT ARE SOMEONE ELSE'S MOTIVES , FEELINGS, REASONS, WANTS? 
Respondents asking this question gave significantly higher ratings 
to understand others better and significant lower ratings to: get 
better at doing something and accomplish something you wanted to. 

* The findings can be grouped in several patterns based on clusters of 
questions which negatively or positively correlated to the same helps. One 
finding suggests that when respondents are focused on an uncertain future 
they are more likely to hope that answers to questions will help thee 
emotionally. In contrast, respondents facing gaps relating to the present 
are less likely to use answers in these ways. 

* A second major pattern is that questions which seem to imply in their 
wordings that greater emphasis should be placed by the askers on specific 
kinds of helps do not necessarily do so. Thus, respondents whose gap 
involved choosing options didn't emphasize planning and doing helps more. 
Rather, they focused more on getting out of and avoiding bad situations. 

* Another example of the same pattern was found with respondents who asked 
how to get motivated as their most important question. They were not more 
likely to use get motivated and feel good about self as a help. Rather, 
they focused on making contact with others. Instead, it was respondents who 
asked questions about their own feelings and wants that said they were more 
likely to use the answers for getting motivated and feeling good about self. 

* In general, significantly more focup was placed on emotional helps and 
less on moving and situation understanding helps when questions indicated 
the respondent saw events as impinging from the outside. 
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Figure V-7a 



Portrait of the helps which received higher or lover importance ratings by 
respondents asking different most important questions. 
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CHAPTER VI 



DIFFICULTY AND SUCCESS CALIFDEHIAHS 
REPORTED III MEETIHS THEIR INFORMATION NEEDS 

Sb39tSX-M2tti& 

This chapter focuses on Californians' reports of the difficulty and 
success they had in meeting their information needs and the barriers they 
saw standing in the way. Since, in this study, information needs are 
defined as the questions people have in gap situations, the focus in this 
chapter is on respondent evaluations of the difficulty and success they had 
in answering these questions. 

Of the 1040 Californians sampled in this study, 997 reported facing gap 
situations in the past month. Of these, 737 articulated a most important 
question in these gap situations. These 737 respondents were asked a series 
of questions to evaluate difficulty and success along three dimensions: 

*How difficult it was to get an answer to the most important 
question (on a scale from 0, very easy; to 3, very difficult) 

*How difficult it was compared to other people (on a scale from 
0, much easier; to 3, much harder) 

*How much of an answer was obtained (on a scale from 0, none; to 
2, complete). 

Of the 737 respondents with most important questions, 655 said they got 
partial or complete answers to their quesKons. They were asked how much 
the answer helped (on a scale from 0, not at all, to 2, a lot). Of the 737 
respondents with most important questions, 328 reporting gettting only 
partial or no answers. These 328 were asked whether they expected a 
complete answer in the future (no coded 0, maybe coded 1, yes coded 2) and 
what barriers they saw preventing them from getting complete answers. 

A~3SB9lt-.X£3Mv431& 

Our sample respondent' s most important question, as noted in Chapter 
IV, was: 

"Will I get fired if I blow up at one of those docs when he 
treats me like some kind of servant?" 

Below is a record of her responses to the items in the questionnaire 
which tapped the difficulty she had in answering this question, the barriers 
she faced to doing so, and the success she had. 

How easy was getting a complete answer to this question? 
SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT 
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Compared to other people, how much harder or easier would you say 
it was for you to get an answer? 
SLIGHTLY HARDER 

Would you say you got a complete, a partial, or no answer? 
PARTIAL 

How much did this partial answer help you in this situation? 
A LITTLE 

What do you think prevented you from getting a complete answer? 
MY OWN EMOTIONS AND HOW MAD I GET IN THE SITUATION. • .THE OTHER 
NURSES WHO SEEM TO FLIRT ALL THE TIME WITH THE DOCS... THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF THE DAILY SITUATION IN THE OPERATING ROOM 

In the future, is there a possibility of getting a complete 

answer ? 

MAYBE 

The specific research research questions which this chapter seeks to 
answer are listed below with an indication in parentheses of what pages are 
devoted to each. 

In general, how did Californians evaluate the difficulty and 
success they had in answering their most important questions? 
(pp. VI-4 to VI -5) 

In general, what barriers did Californians see to getting 
answers to their most important questions? (pp. VI-6 to VI~7) 

How did reports of question-answering difficulty, success, and 
barriers differ in different gap situations? (pp. VI-8 to VI-10) 

How did reports of question-answering difficulty, success, and 
barriers differ when Californians saw themselves as stopped in 
different ways in their gap situations? (pp. VI-11 to VI-13) 

How did reports of question-answering difficulty, success, and 
barriers differ for different sub-groups of Californians? 
(pp. VI-14 to VI-16) 

How did teenage Californians differ from other Californians in 
their reports of question-answering difficulty, success, and 
barriers? pp. VI-17) 

How did reports of question-answering difficulty! success, and 
barriers differ for different kinds of questions? (pp. VI-18 to 
VI-20) 
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The data analyzed in this chapter were elicited in Kases 6, 9, and 10 
of the questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The actual 
tables supporting the findings presented in this chapter are located in 
Appendix I* All findings are keyed to measurement and analysis sources so 
readers may track specific operations in detail. The n standards are the 
737 respondents with most important questions; the 655 respondents who got 
complete or partial answers to most important questions; and, the 328 
respondents who got no or partial answers to most important questions* 
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IH GENERAL, HOW DID CALIFORHIAHS' EVALUATE THE DIFFICULTY AND 
SUCCESS THEY HAD IH AHSVEtIK THEIR MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ? 



Data for this question are drawn from Table 6-1 in Appendix I which shows 
the percentage of the relevant sub-set of respondents who reported different 
levels of success and difficulty in question answering. The difficulty and 
success measures are identified as variable sets 6-1, 6-2, 9-1, 9-2, and 9-3 
in Appendix D and Chapter II. The findings are presented in Figure VI-1 as 
a series of bar graphs. 

* Of the 737 respondents who articulated most important questions, 46% 
said they found these questions somewhat or very difficult to answer. Of 
these, 16% found them very difficult. Of the 55% who found their questions 
somewhat or very easy to answer, 20% said very easy. 

* Most (46%) of the respondents reported they thought of their most 
important questions as slightly easier to answer for them than for other 
people. In all, 6% thought of them as much harder to answer; 23% as 
slightly harder; 25% as much easier. 

* A little over half (56%) of the respondents reported they got complete 
answers to their questions; 11% reported getting no answers; 33% reported 
getting partial answers. 

* Of the 655 respondents who got partial or complete answers, most (56%) 
saw themselves as helped a lot by the answer; 37% a little; and 7% not at 
all. 

* Of the 328 respondents who got partial or no answers, 50% expected to get 
complete answers in the future; 33% said maybe; 17% didn't ever expect to 
get an answer. 



Figure VI-1 



Bar graphs showing the percentage of respondents in each category of the 
five measures of difficulty and success in answering most important 
question 8. 
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Figure VI-l (continued) 
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IH GENERAL, WHAT BARRIERS DID CALITORHIAHS' SEE 
TO GETTING ANSWERS TO THEIR MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS? 

Data for this question are drawn from Table 6-2 in Appendix I which shows 
the percentage of the respondents naming each of a set of different barriers 
to getting answers to their most important questions. The respondents 
involved are the 328 who reported getting no or onlv partial answers. The 
barrier measures are identified as variable set 10- ] in Appendix D and 
Chapter II. The findings for the major category headings are presented in 
Figure 71-2 as a bar graph. 

finding! 

* Results showed that respondents' open-ended answers to questions asking 
them to tell what barriers they saw to obtaining answers to their most 
important questions distributed across six major categories. The most cited 
barrier (accounting for 252 0 f the respondents) was the respondents' own 
lack of resources — time, money, or knowledge. In this category, lack of 
knowledge and experience was most cited (by 172). 

* Three other major categories of barriers were each cited by 18-192 of 
respondents. These included seeing the complexity of the situation as 
itself a barrier to getting answers to questions; seeing timing as a 
barrier; and seeing an other person or collectivity (institution) as a 
barrier. In the latter category, 82 of the respondents specifically pointed 
to uncooperativeness and 52 to bureaucracy as barriers. 



* Another barrier category cited was the respondents' own emotions an d 
motivations. In ail, 13% of respondents cited this category. 



* A final category of barrier focused on the quality of answers obtained - 
seeing them as too brief, difficult, conflicting, uncertain. In all, 32 0 f 
respondents cited barriers in this category. 
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Figure VI-2 

Bar graph showing the percentage of respondents who did not get complete 
answers to their most important questions who named different barriers to 
getting answers 
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HOW AID 1 1P01I8 OF QUESTIOH-AHSWERIEG DIFFICULTY, 
SUCCESS, AHD B ARRISES DIFFER IE DIFFERENT GAP SIT0ATIOES? 

Data for this question arc drawn from tables 6-3, and o-O m Appendix I 

which show the correlations between the types of gap situations and reports 
from respondents in these situations of question-answering difficulty, 
success, and barriers. The gap situations are the five types identified for 
in-depth analysis according to procedure* described under variable set 2-1 
in Chapter II and Appendix D. Measurement of the difficulty, success, and 
barrier measures are reported as variable aets 6, 9, and 10. The number of 
respondents involved in the analyses vary and are either 737 (all 
respondents with most important questions), 655 (respondents who got 
complete or partial answers), or 328 (respondents who got no or partial 
answers) depending on what measures are involved. The n's sometimes drop 
below these standards by small amounts as a result of the usual sources of 
missing data. For purposes of computing the correlations, the five gap 
situatioa types were formed into dummy variables coded 1 for respondents 
whose situations fell into a given type and 0 for those whose situations did 
not* The findings are shown graphically in Figure VI-3. In this figure, 
profiles are presented of the difficulty, success, and barrier reports which 
were significantly more or less likely to come from respondents in different 
situations. It should be noted that a single significant correlation tells 
whether respondents in a given situation type were more or lees likely to 
make a particular report when compared to all other respondents in all other 
situation types. 

* Results showed th?t one class of gap situations — job~related concerns 
— showed no significant differences from the other situations. In terms 
of reports of question-answering difficulty, success and barriers, this 
gap situation was "average." 

* Two sitvation types — governmental concerns/issues, and most important 
situations — were generally seen as more difficult to get answers for. For 
governmental situations, respondents were more likely to report higher 
difficulty scores and lower success scores and to also report less help 
obtained from answers. For most important situations, respondents were also 
more likely to report more difficulty and less success. In addition, 
respondents in most important situations were more likely than other 
respondents to see their questions as comparatively harder to answer (i.e., 
harder for them to answer than it would be for other people to answer). In 
addition, these respondents were less likely to expect complete ^swers to 
their questions in the future. 

* In terms of barriers, these two situation types showed different 
patterns. The only barrier that respondents in governmental situations were 
significantly more likely to name was other/collectivity. In contrast, 
respondents in most important situations were significantly more likely to 
name situation complexity and less likely to name lack resources. 

* Two situation types — learning something new, and recreation/leisure 
time — generally received reports of greater question answering ease 
and success. For recreation/ leisure time, the correlations showed 
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significantly lower difficulty reports and significantly higher success 
reports. The pattern for learning something new situations was the same. 
In addition, however, respondents in these situations reported they were 
signifcantly more helped by their answers and, when they had not yet gotten 
a complete answer, they were significantly more likely to report they 
expected a complete answer in the future* 

* In terms of barriers, the learning something new respondents fell at the 
norm showing no significant correlations. The recreation/leisure time 
respondents, on the other hand, were significantly more likely to cite lack 
of resources as a barrier to their question-answering and significantly 
less likely to cite other/collectivity as a barrier. 
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Figure VI-3 

Portrait of the gap situations which showed significantly higher or lower 
difficulty and success in question answering and significantly more or less 
mention of different barriers to question answering. 
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Figure VI-3 (continued) 
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aUp to two portraits are presented for each of the five different gap 
situations one for difficulty and success measures, one for barriers. In 
a given portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars vhich extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID REPORTS OF QDESTI0N-ANSWEU1G DIFFICULTY, SUCCESS, 
AND BARRIERS DIFFER WHEH CALIFOEIIAHS SAW THEMSELVES AS 
STOPPED II DIFFERENT WAYS IN THEIR GAP SITUATIONS? 



Data for this question are drawn from Tables 6-6, 6-7, and 6-8 in Appendix I 
which show the correlations between the types of stops in gap situations and 
reports from respondents in these situations of q ^estion-answering 
difficulty, success, and barriers. The stops in tap situations are the six 
stops identified according to procedures described under variable set 5-3 in 
Chapter II and Appendix D. Measurement of the difficulty, success, and 
barrier measures are reported as variable sets 6, 9, and 10. The number of 
respondents involved in the analyses vary and are either 737 (all 
respondents with most important questions), 655 (respondents who got 
complete or partial answers), or 328 (respondents who got no or partial 
answers) depending on what measures are involved. The n's sometimes drop 
below these standards by small amounts as a result of the usual sources of 
missing data. For purposes of computing the correlations, the six stops 
were formed into dummy variables coded 1 for respondents whose situations 
fell into a given type and 0 for those whose situations did not. The 
findings are shown graphically in Figure VI-4. In this figure, profiles are 
presented of the difficulty, success, and barrier reports which wexs 
significantly more or less likely to coue from respondents in different 
situations. It should be noted that a single significant correlation tells 
whether respondents in a given stop were more or less likely to make a 
particular report when compared to all other respondents in all other stops. 

iMdinsj 

* Results show that each of the stops had its own pattern of difficulty, 
success, and barrier reports. Respondents who saw none of the stops as 
applying best were more likely to see their most important questions as less 
difficult to answer generally and less difficult for them to answer compared 
to other people. In terms of barriers, these respondents were also less 
likely to see their own emotions/motivations as barriers to question 
answering and more likely to report situation complexity as a barrier. 

* Respondents in two situation types — barrier and probleramatic — showed 
similar patterns. Both were more likely to see their questions as 
difficult to answer and le6S likely to report question answering success. 
Those respondents in problemmatic situations who got only partial or no 
answers to their questions were significantly more likely to report others 
and collectivities as barriers to their question-answering. Respondents in 
barrier stop6 showed no significant differences in question-answering 
barrier reports. 

* While respondents in spin-out situations did not show significant 
differences from other respondents in their overall reports of question 
answering difficult and success, they were more likely to see their 
questions as harder for them to answer than they would be for other people. 
And, they were less likely to see the answers to their questions as having 
helped them. In terms of barriers, they were also less likely to report 
lack of resources a6 a barrier to their question-answering. 
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* Respondents in two stops — decision and following — showed indications 
of patterns opposite to those above* Respondents in decision situations 
were significantly more likely to report success in question-answering; 
respondents in following situations reported significantly less difficulty 
in question-answering coupled with significantly greater help obtained from 
answers. Neither of these stops differed from the other situations in their 
barrier reports. 



Figure VI-4 a 

Portrait of the stops which shewed significantly higher or lower difficulty 
and success in question answering and significantly more or less mention of 
different barriers to question answering. 
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Figure VI-4 (continued) 
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aUp to two portraits are presented for each of the stop measures — one for 
difficulty and success measures, one for barriers. In a given portrait, 
bars on the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; bar6 to 
the left indicate negative correlations. The size of the correlation is 
indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID REPORTS OF QUESTIOH-ANSWKRIMG DIFFICULTY, SUCCESS, 
AMD BARRIERS DIFFER FOR DIFFERENT SUB-GROUPS OF CALIFORHIAIS? 



Data for this question are drawn from tables 6-9, 6-10, and 6-11 in Appendix 
I which show the correlations between the demographic measures and reports 
from respondents of question-answering difficulty, success, and barriers* 
The demographic measures are identified as variable set 12 in Appendix D and 
Chapter II. Measurement of the difficulty, success, and barrier measures 
are reported as variable sets 6, 9, and 10. The number of respondents 
involved in the analyses vary are either 737 (all respondents with most 
important questions), 655 (respondents who got complete or partial answers), 
or 328 (respondents who got no or partial answers) depending on what 
measures are involved* The n's sometimes drop below these standards 
resulting from the usual sources of missing data* The findings are shown 
graphically in Figure VI-5. In this figure, profiles are presented of the 
difficulty, success, and barrier reports which were significantly more or 
less likely to come from respondents in different sub-groups. 

fiidinu 

* In general, results show relatively few correlations between demographic 
measures and the question-answering difficulty, success, and barrier 
measures. 

* Age was the best predictor with significant correlations on three of 11 
measures. In general, older respondents were significantly less likely to 
report success in question-answering. Those older respondents who did not 
get complete answers to their most important questions were also 
significantly less likely to expect complete answers in the future and 
significantly more likely to report situation complexity as a barrier to 

q ue s t ion-an sw er ing . 

* While more educated respondents did not show differences on other 
measures, they were, along with older respondents, more likely to report 
situation complexity as a barrier to question-answering. 

* Anglo-White respondents were significantly less likely to report success 
in question-answering than were non~Anglo~White respondents. 

* Respondents from larger households, those with more people in general and 
those with more children, were significantly more likely to report that they 
expected to get complete answers to their questions in the future if they 
hadn't yet gotten them. 

* Lastly, males were significantly less likely to report timing as a 
barrier to question-answering; females were significantly more likely to do 
so. 

* The general pattern that emerged, then, was one suggesting that older, 
more educated, Anglo-White persons were more likely to see their most 
important questions as more troublesome and arising out of inherently 
complex situations. As in findings in prior chapters, it is impossible to 
discern in this study whether this pattern arises from actual situation 
differences, from habitual and socialized perceptions, or both. 
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Figure VI -5 

Portrait of the demographic sub-groups which shoved significantly higher or 
lover difficulty and success in question answering and significantly more 
or less mention of different barriers to question answering* 
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(continued) 



Figure VI-5 (continued) 
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aUp to two portraits are presented for each demographic sub-group"" one' for 
difficulty and success measures, one for barriers. In a given portrait, 
bars on the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; bars to 
the left indicate negative correlations. The size of the correlation is 
indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID TEEHACE CALIFORIIAIS DIFFER FKOM OTHER CALIIDKHIAHS IH 
THEIR REPORTS OF QUESTIOI-AISVKRIHG DIFFICULTY, SUCCESS, AID BARRIERS? 



These findings are drawn from Table 6-12 in Appendix I. The age variable is 
identified as variable set 12-4 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The question- 
answering difficulty, success, and barrier measures are variable sets 6,9, 
and 10. There were 84 teens, aged 12 to 17, out of 737 respondents who had 
most important questions and, thus, rated question-answering difficulty and 
success* These n's dropped to 77 teens out of 655 respondents who got 
partial or complete answers to their questions; and 33 teens out of 328 who 
got no or partial answers* 

Miatiau 

* There were no significant correlations showing that teens differed from 
other Calif ornians in their reports of question-answering difficulty, 
success, and barriers* 
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HON DID REPORTS OF QUESTIOH~AHSVERIHG DIFFICULTY, 
SUCCESS, AMD BARRIERS DIFFER FDR DIFFERENT KINDS OF QUESTIOHS? 



These findings are drawn from Table 6-13, 6-14, and 6-15 in Appendix I which 
show the correlations between the types of questions asked and reports from 
respondents of quest ion-answering difficulty, success, and barriers* The 
question type measures are identified as variable set 4-1 in Appendix D and 
Chapter II* Measurement of the difficulty, success, and barrier measures 
are reported as variable sets 6, 9, and 10. The number of respondents 
involved in the analyses are either 737 (all respondents with most important 
questions), 655 (respondents who got complete or partial answers), or 328 
(respondents who got no or partial answers) depending on what measures are 
involved* The n's sometimes drop below these standards by small amounts 
resulting from the usual sources of missing data* For purposes of computing 
the correlations, the question types were formed into dummy variables coded 
1 for respondents whose said they asked a given question type and 0 for 
those f*io did not* The findings are shown graphically in Figure VI~6* In 
this figure, profiles are presented of the difficulty, success, and barrier 
reports which were significantly more or less likely to come from 
respondents asking different questions* It should be noted that a single 
significant correlation tells whether respondents who asked a given question 
more or less likely to make a particular report when compared to all other 
respondents asking all other questions* 



* As with demography, results showed relatively few correlations between 
question types and reports of question-answering difficulty, success, and 
barriers* Only five of 18 questions showed any significant differences* 
The specific findings organized by question type were as follows: 



HOW WILL THINGS TURN OUT? Respondents who asked this question 
were less likely to report success in question answering* Of 
these respondents, those who didn't get complete answers to their 
questions were also more likely to report timing as a barrier and 
less likely to report others and collectivities as barriers* 

WHAT CAUSED OR LED UP TO THIS SITUATION? Respondents who asked 
this question were more likely to report difficulty in questio 
answering and less likely to report they were helped when they 
obtained answers* If they didn't get a complete answer, they 
were more likely to report situation complexity as a barrier. 

WHAT'S MY ROLE, HOW DO I FIT IN? Respondents who asked this 
question were more likely to report, if they hadn't yet gotten a 
complete answer, that they expected to in the future. 

HOW CAN I GET AROUND ALL THE RED TAPE IN THE BUREAUCRACY? 
Respondents who asked this question did not differ from others in 
difficulty and success reports. If they didn't yet have a 
complete answer, however, they were more likely to report that 
others and collectivities were barriers* 
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WHAT ARE MY FEELINGS, WANTS, MOTIVES, OR REASONS? Respondents 
who asked this question also did not differ from others in 
difficulty and success reports. They were, however, more likely 
to report their own emotions and motivations as barriers when 
they had not yet answered their questions completely. 

WHAT SOURCES OR SERVICES OR HELP ARE AVAILABLE? Respondents who 
asked this question did not differ from others in difficulty and 
success reports. They were more likely to name others and 
collectivities as barriers to getting complete answers. 

WHAT ARE SOMEONE ELSE'S MOTIVES, FEELINGS, REASONS, OR WANTS? 
Respondents who asked questions in this class who had not yet got 
answers were both less likely to expect answers in the future and 
more likely to name others and collectivities as barriers to 
question-answering. 

* The overall pattern that emerged, then, was for the most part a logical 
one. Questions pertaining to gaps in the future or past or gaps focusing 
on entities over which the asker has litte control were more likely to be 
reported as troublesome. Barriers seen to question answering fit this 
pattern. 

* One finding that deserves special emphasis is the fact that questions 
pertaining to causes were seen as more difficult to answer and less likely 
to be helpful once answered. 



Figure VI -6 



Portrait of the most important question types for which respondents 
reporting significantly higher or lower difficulty and success in question 
answering and significantly more or less mention of different barriers to 
question answering. 
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Figure VI-6 (continued) 
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aUp to two portraits are presented for each question types — one for 
difficulty and success measures, one for barriers* In a given portrait, 
bars on the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; bars to 
the left indicate negative correlations* The size of the correlation is 
indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of .10; a t the second notch, .20; a t the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40. 
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CHAPTER VII 



STRATEGIES CALIFORHIANS USED TO MEET THEIR I H FORMA! 10 H HEEDS 

This chapter focuses on the strategies Califomians used to meet their 
information needs* Strategies in this study are defined as the sources 
respondents turned to in attempts to answer their questions. Of the 1040 
respondents, 997 said they faced one or more gap situations in the past 
month* Of these, 773 articulated a most important question. These 773 
respondents were asked which of a set of 13 different strategies they used 
to try to answer their most important questions. The set of strategies, 
listed in the next section of this chapter, were drawn from prior studies of 
average citizen information needs. For each strategy used, respondents were 
also asked how much of their answer was obtained: none (coded 1), some (2), 
or most (3). 

Our sample respondent's most important question, as noted in Chapter 
IV, was: 

"Will I get fired if I blow up at one of those docs when he 
treats me like some kind of servant?" 

Below is a record of her use of the selected list of strategies and an 
indication of how much of an answer she obtained from each. 

Your own thinking or experience 
USED - GOT MOST OF ANSWER THIS WAY 

The media (TV, magazines, etc.) 
USED - GOT SOME OF ANSWER THIS WAY 

Authorities or professionals 
DID NOT USE 

Family members 
DID NOT USE 

Co-workers 

USED - GOT NONE OF ANSWER THIS WAY 

Friends of neighbors 
DID NOT USE 

Social service agencies 
DID NOT USE 

Business persons 
DID NOT USE 
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Religious leaders 
DID NOT USE 



People in government 
DID NOT USE 

Libraries 

USED - GOT SOME OF ANSWER THIS WAY 

Schools or colleges 
DID NOT USE 

Other 

DID NOT USE 

The specific research questions which this chapter seeks to answer are 
listed below with an indication in parentheses of what pages are devoted to 
each: 

In general* what strategies did Californians' report using in 
attempts to answer their most important questions? 
(pp. VII-4 to VII-5) 

How did Calif ornians' reports of frequency of use of different - 
strategies compare with their reports of the amount of their 
answers obtained? (pp. VII-6 to VII-7) 

How did use of strategies differ for Californians in different 
gap situations? (pp. VII-6 to VII-10) 

How did use of strategies differ for Californians who saw 
themselves as stopped in different ways it their gap situations? 
(pp. VII-11 to VII-12) 

How did use of strategies differ for different subgroups of 
Californians? (pp. VII-13 to VII-15) 

How did teenage Californians differ from other Californians in 
their reports of strategy use? (pp. VIl-16 to VII-17) 

How did use of strategies differ for Californians who asked 
different most important questions? (pp. VII-18 to VII- 20) 

How did use of strategies differ in the 1984 versus 1979 
Californian information needs studies? (pp. VII-21 to VII-22) 
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The data analyzed in this Chapter were dieted in Phase 8 of the 
questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The actual tables 
supporting the findings are located in Appendix J* All findings are keyed 
to measurement and analysis sources so readers may track specific 
operations. The n standard is the 737 respondents who articulated most 
important questions. 
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IN GENERAL, WHAT STRATEGIES DID CALIFORMIAJiS' REPORT 
USING IN ATTEMPTS TO ANSWER THEIR MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS? 

Data for this question are drawn from Table 7-1 i„ Appendix J which shows 
the percentage of respondents who reported using each of the 13 strategies. 
The strategy use measures are identified as variable set 7-1 i n Appendix D 
and Chapter II. The findings are presented in Figure VII-1 i n bar graph 
form. * 

* The most used strategy, reported by 89% 0 f the respondents, was own 
thinking/experience. 

* Two additional strategies were reported by 52Z or more of the respondents 
authorities/professionals (58%) and family members (522). 

* Two stratagies were used by 40-48%: friends/neighbors, and coworkers. 
Three were used by 31-37%: media, business persons, and schools/colleges. 

* The , D fL 8 5o? P of /"Regies in terms of frequency of use were libraries, 
reported by 29%, and religious leaders, reported by 26%. 

* The least named strategies included social service agencies (14%), people 
in government (19%), a nd other (9%). v 
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Figure VII-1 

Bar graph showing the percentage of respondents who reported using 
different strategies in attempts to get answers to their most important 
question* 
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EOV DID GALIIOUIAHS' REPORTS OF PRBQUEMCY OF 
USE OF DIFFERENT STRATEGIES COMPARE WITH THEIR REPORTS 
OF THE AMOUR OF THEIR AKVERS OBTAINED? 



Data for this question are drawn from Table 7-1 in Appendix J which compares 
the frequency of citation of different strategies witu the mean amount of 
answer scores. Respondents for the frequency of use measures are the 737 
resiandents who articulated most important questions in their gap situations 
analyzed in depth. Respondents for the mean amount of answer obtained 
measures consist, for each strategy, of only that subset of respondents who 
used that strategy. These ns varied from a low of 64 to a high of 657. The 
frequency of use meaeures are identified as variable set 7-1 in Chapter II 
and Appendix D. The amount of answer obtained measures are identified as 
variable set 7-2. The findings are presented in Figqure VII-2 shoving which 
strategies were ranked higher or lower in terms of amount of answer obtained 
than in terms of frequency of use. 



* In general, strategy rankings in terms of frequency of use were very 
similar to rankings in terms of amount of answer obtained. The rank order 
correlation was .81, significant at p<.001. Only four strategies changed 
ranks in the two lists by three or more places; only one by four or more* 

* The strategy which changed ranks most, four ranks, was religious leaders 
(up from 10 to 6). i n general, then, while religious leaders were less 
often used they were more often found useful. 

* Two additional strategies were fourd somewhat more useful than their level 
of use. Both change ranks by three places: schools/ colleges (up from 7.5 
to 4); other strategies, (up from 13 to 9.5). 

* Two strategies were found somewhat less useful than their level of use 
vould indicate. Both changed zanke by three places: friends/neighbors (down 
from 4 to 7); and media 'down from 6 to 9.5). 
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Figure VII~2a 

Portrait of the change in ranks indicating emphasis on different 
strategies for answering questions in terms of frequency of use versus 
reports of amount of answer obtained. 
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The portrait shows the strategies which got higher ranks in terms of 
amount of answer obtained than they did in terms of frequency of use. It 
also shows those that got lower ranks. Only strategies which changed rank 
positions by three or more places are presented. Bars to the right of the 
center post indicate those questions which got higher ranks while bars to 
the left indicate those that got lower ranks. Notches indicate the number 
of rank positions changed starting at the center post and moving 
outward. 
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HOW DID USE OF STRATEGIES DITTO FOR 
GALIFORNIANS IN DIFFERENT GAP SITUATIONS? 

Data for this question are drawn from Tables 7-2 and 7-3 in Appendix J which 
show the correlations between the types of gap situations and reports from 
respondents in these situations of their use of strategies to get answers. 
The gap situations are the five types identified for in-depth analysis 
according to procedures described under variable set 2-1 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. Measurement of strategy use is reported under variable set 7-1. 
The number of respondents involved in the analyses are 737, all respondents 
with most important questions. For purposes of computing the correlations, 
the five gap situation types were formed into duomy variables coded 1 for 
respondents whose situations fell into a given type and 0 for those whose 
situations did not. The findings are shown graphically in Figure VI-3. In 
this figure, profiles are presented of the strategies which were 
significantly more or less used by respondents in different situations. It 
should be noted that a single significant correlation tells whether 
respondents in a given situation type were more or less likely to make a 
particular report when compared to all other respondents in all other 
situation types. 

* Results showed generally that strategy use was high. On the average, 
respondents reported using 4.8 of the 13 strategies. Results showed that 
each gap situation had its own distinctive pattern of significances. The 
specific findings were: 

Respondents in governmental situations were more likely to report 
use of media and people in government than were respondents in 
other situations. 

Respondents in learning something new situations were more likely 
to report use of authorities/ prof essionals and schools/ colleges. 

Respondents having job-related concerns were more likely to report 
using co-workers and business persons. 

Respondents in recreation/leisure time situations were less like 
to report using authorities/professionals, co-workers, business 
persons, and people in government. 

Respondents in most important situations were more likely to use 
family members, friends/neighbors, social service agencies, and 
religious leaders. 

* In general, the pattern of the findings fit either logical expectations or 
expectations from past research. Strategy use more important situations 
has been shown to rely more heavily on peer-kin sources than in other 
situations. More important situations also tend to be more life-threatening 
so the greater emphasis on social isrvice agencies and religious leaders is 
also expected. The rest of the findings indicate greater use of sources 
relevant to the situation and, in the case of recreation/ leisure time 
situations, less use of nonrelevant sources. 
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Figure VII-3 a 



Portrait of the gap situations which showed significantly higher or lower 
use of different strategies for question answering* 
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aA portrait is presented for each of the five gap situation types. In a 
given portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of #10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40, 
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HOW DID USB OF STRATEGIES DIFFER FDR CALIFORNIAHS WHO SAW 
THEMSELVES AS STOPPED IE DIFFERENT WATS IR THEIR GAP SITUATIONS? 



Data for this question are drawn from Tables 7-4 and 7-5 in Appendix J which 
show the strategies which were more or less likely to be used by 
Californians when they saw themselves as faced with different stops in their 
gap situations. The stop measures are the six stops identified 
according to procedures described under variable set 5-3 in Chapter II and 
Appendix D. Measurement of strategy using is identified as variable set 
7-2. The number of respondents in the analyses are 737, all respondents 
with most important questions. For purposes of computing the correlations, 
the six stop types were formed into dummy variables coded 1 for respondents 
whose situations fell into a given type and 0 for those whose situations did 
not. The findings are shown graphically in Figure VII-4. In this figure, 
profiles are presented of strategies which were significantly more or less 
likely to be used by respondents facing different situations. It should be 
noted that a single significant correlation tells whether respondents in a 
given stop were more or less likely to make a particular report when 
compared to all other respondents in all other stops. 

* Results generally showed few significant correlations between the stop 
measures and strategy use measures. In general, then, which stop 
respondents saw themselves as facing did not make much difference in what 
strategy they used to answer their questions* 

* The stop measure that showed the most significant relationships, three 
out of 13 strategies, was actually the measure that indicated that 
respondents saw none of the stops as applying to them. These respondents 
were less likely than respondents in the stops to say they used their own 
thinking/ experience, social service agencies, or business people. 

* Two stops showed one or two significant correlations. Respondents in 
decision stops were more likely than others to say they used their own 
thinking/ experience and people in government. Respondents in following 
situations were more likely to report using schools/colleges as sources. 
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Figure VII-4 

Portrait of the stops which showed significantly higher or lower use of 
different strategies for question answering* 



Ovn thinking/experience 
Social service •genciea 
Business person* 



None 



Own thinking/experience 
People in government 



Decision Stop 



Schools/colleges 



Following Stop 



aA portrait is presented for each of the three stop measures with 
significant correlations. In a given portrait, bars on the right of the 
center post indicate positive correlations; bars to the left indicate 
negative correlations. The size of the correlation is indicated by the 
length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch indicate 
correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third notch, .30; and 
at the fourth notch, .40, 
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HOW DID USE OF STRATEGIES DIFFER FOR 
DIFFERENT SUB-GROUPS OF GALIFORM1AIS ? 



Pitf Mid jMi tftit^op 

Data for thia question are drawn from Tables 7-6 and 7-7 i n Appendix J which 
show the correlations between demographic sub-group measures and reports of 
using strategies to answer questions. The demographic measuranents are 
described under variable *et 12 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The strategy 
use measures are identified as variable set 7-1 . The number of respondents 
involved in the analyses is 737, a ll respondents with most important 
questions. The n's sometimes drop below this standard as a result of 
missing data on demographic measures. The findings are shown graphically in 
Figure VII-5. In this figure, profiles are presented of the strategies 
which different demographic sub-groups were significantly more or less 
likely to use. 

* In general, results showed significant differences in strategy use for 
nearly all of the demographic measures. The specific findings were: 

Respondents with more education and higher incomes were more 
likely than other respondents to report using: own 
thinking/ experience, authorities/professionals, co-workers, 
business persons, and people in government. In addition, 
respondents with more education were less likely to report using 
family members and schools/ colleges. 

Male respondents were more likely than female respondents to 
report using libraries and authorities/professionals. 

Minority respondents were more likely in general than Anglo-Whites 
to report using schools/collges. The exception to this was Asian 
respondents who reported more use of both libraries and 
schools/colleges. An additional finding in this group showed 
heavier reliance by on family /neighbors by American Indians. 

Older respondents relied more on religious leaders and people in 
government and less on family members, friends/neighbors, co- 
workers, and schools/ colleges. 

Respondents from larger families relied more than other 
respondents on family members, friends/neighbors, and 
schools/colleges. Another finding showed that respondents with 
more children in their households were also more likely than 
other respondents to report using schools/colleges. 

* The general patterns in the findings can be clustered, as danographic 
findings in prior chapters were, into several groups. One group of findings 
suggest that the "haves" in society differ from the "have-nots" in their 
source-using. The most prominent of findings supporting this conclusion 
showed more educated, higher income respondents placing more reliance on 

expert sources than less educated, lower income respondents. Other 
related findings showed males use authorities/professionals and libraries 
more. A seoond group of findings suggest that access and exposure play roles 
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in source-using. Younger people were more likely to use schools/ colleges, 
for example. A third class of findings reflect the cultural/ environmental 
milieu within which individuals live. Older respondents showed more 
isolation from peer-kin networks, for example; respondents from lsrger 
households showed more reliance on family members; Asians (countering the 
general trend for minorities) showed more reliance on libraries and 
schools/colleges; American Indians showed more reliance on 
friends/neighbors. 

* In earlier findings it was noted that in general 29. 2X of respondents 
used libraries in their attempts to get answers to their most important 
questions. The demographic results show that only two demographic groups 
were significantly more likely to use libraries than this average: Asians 
and males. 



Figure VII-5 a 



Portrait of the demographic sub-groups which shoved significantly higher or 
lower use of different strategies for question answering. 
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Figure VII-5 (continued) 
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aA portrait is presented for each of the different demographic measures 
which showd one or more significant correlations. In a given portrait, 
bars on the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; ban 
to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of the correlation is 
indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .40 # 
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HOW DID TEKMAGE GALIFORMIAVS DIFFER FROM OTHER 
CALIF0RIIAH8 II THEIR REPORTS OF 8TRAT3GY USE? 



UbUlmuosm sai grtimf tioo 

Data for this question are drawn from Tables 7-8 and 7-9 in Appendix J which 
show the strategies which teen respondents (sge 12-17) were more or less 
likely to use than other Californians. The age variable is identified as 
variable set 12-14 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The strategy use measures 
are identified as variable set 7-1. There were 84 teens out of 737 
respondents who had most important questions and, thus, were asked about 
their strategy using. The n standard for this analysis is 737. The teen 
measure is constructed as a dummy variable: coded 1 if a respondent was aged 
12-17; coded 0 otherwise. The findings are shown graphically in Figure VI-6. 

liadiati 

* Findings showed significant correlations on seven of the 13 strategies. 
The pattern of the results was logical. Teens used strategies to which they 
had greater access. 

* Strategies significantly more used by teens included: family members, 
friends/neighbors, libraries, and schools/colleges. Strategies less used 
included co-workers and business persons. All other strategies were as 
likely to be used by teens as by other respondents. 



VII-15 



Figure VII-6a 



Portrait of the strategies for question answering which teens were more or 
less likely to report using when compared uith other Californians. 
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aln the portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend 
to the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; 
at the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, AO. 
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HOW DID USE OF STRATEGIES DIFFER FOR GALIFDRIIAKS 
WHO ASKED DIFFERENT MOST IMPORZAKT QUESTIOIS? 



BttJL PpyrCff ffld plantation 

Data for this question are drawn from tables 7-10 and 7-11 in Appendix J 
which show the correlations between the types of questions asked and reports 
by respondents of the strategies they used to get answers* The question 
type measures are identifie: as variable set 4-1 in Appendix D and Chapter 
II. The strategy use measures are in variable set 7-l # The number of 
respondents involved is 737, all respondents who articulated most important 
questions* For purposes of computing the correlations, the question types 
were constructed as dummy variables coded 1 if the respondent asked a given 
question, 0 if he/she did not. The findings are presented in Figure VII-7, 
In this figure, profiles are presented of the strategies which were 
significantly more or less likely to be used to answer different questions. 
It should be noted that a single significant correlation tells whether 
respondents who asked a given question were more or less likely to make a 
particular report when compared to all other respondents who asked all other 
questions. 

* Results showed relatively few differences in strategy use as predicted 
by type of question asked. Nine of the 18 questions showed significant 
differences. Only one showed significant differences on more than one 
strategy. The specific findings, organized in terms of which strategies 
were more or less used for which questions, were: 

OWN THINKING/ EXPERIENCE. Respondents who asked three questions 
were less likely to use their own thinking/ experience as a 
quest ion-answer inj strategy. The three questions were: "How are 
things related to each other?"; "What causes or led up to this 
situation?"; and "Are there other ways I can think about this 
situation?". 

FRIENDS /NEIGHBORS. Respondents who asked "What's going on in this 
situation?" were less likely to use this strategy. Respondents 
who asked "What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons?" were 
more likely. Respondents who asked "What sources, or services, or 
help are available?" also used this source more. 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES. This strategy was more often named by 
respondents who asked "Can I avoid or get away from bad 
consequences?" and respondents who asked "What are my options, 
what 8 the best thing to do?" than by respondents who asked other 
questions. 

LIBRARIES. Respondents who asked "How, or when, or where can I do 
something" were less likely to report using libraries as a source 
than respondents asking other questions. 

RELIGIOUS LEADERS. Respondents who asked "What sources, or 
services, or help are available 11 reported significantly more use 
of this source (along with friends/neighbors;. They also reported 
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significantly more use than other respondents asking other 
questions of the "other 91 category of question-answering strategy* 



* The general pattern suggests that, for some kinds of questions, askers are 
more likely to move outward beyond self and the peer-kin network in attenpts 
to set answers* These questions include those focusing on describing how 
things are related and caused in situations, ways of thinking differently, 
and ways of moving and avoiding bad consequences* The results also suggest 
that there are some kinds of questions to which askers move more inward to 
get answers: questions attempting to clarify one's own wants and feelings 
and those trying to identify sources of help* 



Figure VII-7 



Portrait of the most important question types for which respondents 
reported significantly higher or lower use of different strategies for 
question answering* 
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Figure VII-7 (continued) 
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a A portrait is presented for each of the strategies which was significantly 
mere or less likely to be used to answer one or more question types than it 
was for other question types. In a given portrait, bars on the right of the 
center post indicate positive correlations; bars to the left indicate 
negative correlations. The size of the correlation is indicated by the 
length of the bar. Bars which extend to the first notch indicate 
correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third notch, .30; and 
at the fourth notch, .40. 
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HOW DID USE OF STRATEGIES DIFFER II THE 1984 
VERSUS 1979 CALIFORRIAI IIFDRMATIOH HEEDS STUDIES? 

Pita SSXSSMB Mi JlfUBillflB 

The 1979 findings are extracted from Palmour et al. 1979. Both the 1979 and 
1984 data seta are shown in Table 7-12 in Appendix J. The strategy use 
measures are identified as variable set 7-1 in Chapter IT and Appendix D. 
In the 1984 study, 284 respondents described their most important 
situations. It is this subset of the 1984 respondents whose fcta provides a 
comparison base to the 1979 data. Of the 284 respondents, 230 articulated 
most important questions and are included in this analysis* In the 1979 
study, $02 of the 646 respondents had most important questions. Of these, 
494 responded to the strategy use measures. Results are shown graphically 
in Figure VII-8. 

liatiau 

* After questionnaire administration differences were taken into account, 
results 8 h owed that the rank ordering* of the frequency with which different 
strategies were used in 1979 versus 1984 ve re significantly correlated. In 
general, more frequently used strategies in 1979 were also more frequently 
used in 1984. in fact, only two strategies changed ranks by more than one 
place in the rank orderings of the nine strategies that could be compared. 

* The two strategies that changed rank places vere libraries (up from rank 
7.5 to rank 4), and people in government (down from 5 to 8). 

* While the rank orderings stayed much the same, it is important to note 
that, in general, respondents in the 1984 study reported using more 
strategies to answer their questions. Average use of the nine strategies 
that could be compared rose from 1*9 per respondent to 3.5. This accounts 
for such significant absolute percentage increases between 1979 and 1984 a8 
an increase of 222 for libraries (up from 72 to 292); 352 for own 
thinking/ experience (up from 522 to 872); ana 342 for authorities/ 
professionals (up from 232 to 572). 
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Figure VII-8 



Portrait of the change in ranks of the frequency with which different 
strategies for question answering were named in the 1979 versus 1984 
studies. 
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The portrait shows the strategies which got higher ranks in the 1984 study 
than in the 1979 study* It also shows those that got lower ranks. Only 
strategies which changed rank positions by three or more places are 
presented. Bars to the right of the center post indicate those questions 
which got higher ranks while bars to the left indicate those that got lower 
ranks. Notches indicate the number of rank positions changed starting near 
the center post end coving outward. Some strategies were not compared 
because of Marked differences in questionnaire presentation in the 1979 
versus 1984 studies. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CALIFOiMAHS AMD LIBRARY USE 



This chapter focuses on Californians' descriptions of their last use of 
a library. These descriptions involved assessing whether respondents could 
recall their last library uses; what purposes they had for their contacts 
with libraries; and how they saw these contacts as helping/ facilitating 
them or hindering /blocking them. This is the first known use of elements of 
the Sense~Making approach in describing library use behaviors. In all, 844 
respondents of the total 1040 we re able to recall their last library use* 
It is these respondents who were asked to describe that use in detail. 

It is important to emphasize that the data presented here are a report 
of how respondents talked about their last library use given a series of 
open-ended questionnaire items. There is no doubt that the results would 
be different if data were collected in a more structured* close-ended 
approach. ihe purpose here, however, was to allow respondents to define 
their last use totally in their own terms. The data represents, therefore, 
a "cognitive" father than a behavioral profile of library use. 

The same sample respondent (a 28-7 ear old black female with 16 years 
of education) used in prior chapters is used here. Below is a record of 
her responses to the set of last library use questions. 

Can you recall the last time you had contact with a library? 
YES 

How long ago was this contact? 
TWO MONTHS AGO 

Describe it briefly — what happened? 

I WENT TO SEE IF I COULD GET SOME INFORMATION ON HOW TO HANDLE A 
SEXIST BOSS SO I COULD BEGIN TO DEAL WITH WHAT WAS HAPPENING AT 
WORK. 

Did this contact help you in any way? 

YES 

How did it help you? 

I FOUND A BOOK AND IT HELPED ME THINK OF ALTERNATIVE WAYS TO 
COPE. 

Did this contact hinder, block you, or not help you in any way? 

YES 

How did it hinder you? 

IT WAS HARD TO FIND PARKING AND IT TOOK MORE TIME THAN I WANTED 
TO SPEND* 
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The specific research questions which this chapter seeks to answer are 
listed below with an indication in parentheses of what pages in this 
chapter are devoted to each* 



How recently did Calif ornians have their last contact with a 
library? (pp. VIII-3) 

What reasons did Californians hav . for making this last contact 
with a library? (pp. VIII-4 to pp. VIII-5) 

How did reasons for use compare for Californians whose last 
library contact varied in terms of how long ago it occurred? 
(pp. VIII-6 t * pp. VIII-7) 

What help?* did Californians see themselves getting from their 
last contact with a library? (pp. VIII-8) 

How did helps from library contact differ for Californians whose 
last library contact varied in terms of how Ions aso it occurred 
(pp. VIII-9) 

What hindrances did Californians see arising from their last 
contact with a library? (pp. VIII-10) 

How did hindrances from library contact differ for Californians 
whose last library contact varied in terms of how long ago it 
occurred? (pp. VII1-11) 

How did demographic sub-groups of Californians differ in their 
last library use portraits? (pp. VIII-12 to pp. VIII-17) 

How did teenage Californians differ from other Californians in 
their last library use portraits? (pp. VIII-18 to pp. VIII-19) 

Did Californians who differed in terms of the recency of their 
last library contact differ in the profile of their sense-making 
while facing gap situations? (pp. VIII-20) 



The data analyzed in this chapter were elicted in Phase 11 of the 
questionnaire as described in Chapter II and Appendix D. The tables 
supporting the findings are located in Appendix K. All findings are keyed 
to measurement and analysis sources so readers may track specific 
operations. The n standard is 844, the number of respondents who recalled 
their last library use. 
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HOW RECMTLY DID CALIFORIIAM8 HAVE THEIR 
LAST COITACT WITH A LIBRARY? 



! 



Bsf.sourcss .and jaEMWUtifli 

Data for this question are drawn from Table 8-1 i n Appendix K showing the 
percentage of respondents who reported differing time periods for their last 
library use. The recency of library use measure is identified as variable 

vrlr i • *? A PP endix D and Chapter II. The findings are presented in Figure 
VIII-l m bar graph form. 

fi nd ings 

* A total of 192 of the 1040 respondents could not recall a last library 
use* J 

* The average number of weeks since the last contact with a library for the 
844 respondents who could recall was 88.7 weeks or 1.7 years. Just over 50* 
of the respondents said they had a contact within the last month; 15Z said 
in the past week. For the remainder of respondents, the range was from two 
to three months to ten or more years. 



Figure VIII-I" 



Bar graph showing percentage of Calif ornians reporting differing time 
periods for their last library use. 
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WHAT RKA80IS DID CALIFDillAMB HATE FOR 
KAKIBC TUIR LAST OOHTACT WITH A LIBRARY? 

Data mauve** BUi^BXMMtUtBLjsm 

Data for this question are drawn from Tables 8-2 and 8-3 in Appendix K. 
These tables show the percentage of the 844 respondents who could recall 
their last library contact only citing different reasons for making that 
contact* The reasons for contact measures are identified as variable set 
11-5 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The percentages of respondents who gave 
each of 15 different major classes of reasons are shown in bar graph form 
in Figure VIII-2. 

* Respondent answers were content analyzed along three dimensions with a 
given respondent codeable in as many of three places in the overall scheme. 
The three dimensions were: 

Whether a context for the use of the library was specified, i.e., 
whether the purpose was related to a specific project or effort 
for school, work, home, or leisure. 

Whether specific materials or services were mentioned: non- 
fiction or fiction books, newspapers or magazines, films or 
records or tapes, or other library services (copy machines, 
attending meetings, using typewriters, seeing exhibits, getting 
tax forms and so on). 

Whether other purposes were mentioned: paying fines, getting 
library cards, accompanying someone else, socializing, resting and 
passing time, and so on. 

* The percentages of respondents who specified each reason are listed in 
Table 8-2 in Appendix K. In terms of major categories, reoults showed that 
20% of the respondents made contact with a library for a school project, 6% 
for a work related project, and 10% for home and leisure related projects. 
In all, 56% of the respondents implied a specific context of use but did not 
provide details sufficient for coding. 

* 17% of the respondents said they went to the library during their last 
contact specifically to get non-fiction books; while 4% said they were 
specifically to get fiction books. Other specific materials mentioned were 
newspapers and magazines, (6%); films, records, tapes, (1%); and a battery 
of other library services, (7%), in the latter category, results showed 2% 
used the copy machine; 1% each attended meetings, or used typewriters, or 
saw exhibits; and 2% picked up tax forms. In all, 65% mentioned materials 
(books, information, materials) but did not provide details sufficient for 
more refined coding. 

* In a roster of other purposes for library contact, the most frequently 
mentioned by (8% of respondents) was accompanying someone else to the 
library. In addition, 2% said they went to socialize; 1% to pay fines and 
get library cards; and 1% to rest or pass time. A total of 3% gave a 
variety of other reasons. 
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Figure VIII-2 

Bar graph showing percentage of Calif ornians reporting different major 
reaaons for their last library use. 
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HOW DID REASOMS FOR USB COMPARE FOR CALIFORHIAI8 WHOSE 
LAST LIBRARY COHTACT VARIED IS TERMS OF HOW LOHG AGO IT OCCURRED? 



Data for this question come from Table 8-4 in Appendix K which shows the 
percentage of respondents in each of seven recency of use categories who 
named each of the different reasons for their last library contact. The 
recency of use measure is described as variable set H~2 in Appendix D and 
Chapter II. The reasons for use measures are variable set 11-5 • The 
significant findings are presented in Figure VIII-3 as a series of bar 
graphs. 

* Of the 15 different dummy variable measures describing the reasons for 
last library contact, the recency of use measure related significantly to 
only three. The specific findings were: 

The highest use for school projects was shown for respondents 
whose contact was less than a week ago and those whose contact 
was two or more years ago. The lowest use for school, 
significantly lower than both these extremes, was for respondents 
whose contact occurred more than six months ago and within 2 
years. The result of these findings is a U-shaped pattern, 
moving from high to low and back to high. 

Exactly the opposite pattern emerged for use of the library for an 
unspecified project. Here respondents with the most recent 
contacts and the least recent showed the lowest percentages for 
this reason while the respondents in the more than six months but 
less than two years category showed the highest. 

The other significant finding showed that three groups of 
respondents (those whose contact occurred two to three weeks ago; 
two to six months ago; and six months to two years ago) were 
significantly more likely to say they accompanied someone to the 
library than respondents whose contact was most recent (less than, 
one week) or respondents whose contact occurred one to two months 
ago. 

* The few significant relationships obtained were complex and conclusions 
are difficult. One pattern that emerged vas that respondents with the least 
recent contacts were those with distant school contacts and those with the 
second least recent contacts included many whose use descriptions made 
reference to some unspecified project or purpose but less reference to 
school projects specifically. 
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Figure VIII-3 



Bar graphs comparing the reasons for last library use for Californians with 
different recencies of last library use. 
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WAT HELPS DID CALI FORM JAMS 8KB THEMSELVES 
GETTING FROM THEIR LAST OOITACT WITH A LIBRARY 7 



Data for this research question are drawn from Table 8-5 and 8-6 in 
Appendix K shoving the percentage of the 844 respondents who could recall 
their last library use and who reported getting different helps from that 
use* The help measures are described as variable set 11-2 and 11-6 in 
Appendix D and Chapter II. Results for the major categories of helps are 
presented in a bar graph in Figure VII1-4. 

liatfiMi 

* In all, 80% of the respondents said they were helped in some way by their 
last library contact* 

* The most frequent major category of help, named by 492, was getting 
materials or information* Second most frequent, named by 18Z, was being 
able to reach a goal* Third most frequent was getting happiness and 
pleasure, named by 82; and being able to plan what to do, when, or how to do 
it, also named by 82. Least frequently named were getting refuge, peace, 
and calm, named by 52; getting connected to other people, named by 42; and 
getting started, confirmed, or motivated; named by 12* 

J fi^Tv 1 1 i-4 ' v.,^.^^ 

Bar graph showing the different major categories of helps Californians 
reported from their last library use* 
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HOW WD HELPS FROM LIBRARY OOETACT DIFFER FOR CALIFOIBIAHS WHOSE 
LAST LIBRARY O0ITACI VARIED II TERMS OF HOK L0R6 AGO IT OCCURRED? 



Data sources and nreagntation 

Data for this question come from Table in Appendix K. The helps measures 
are identified as variable set 11-6 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The 
recency of use measure is identified as variable set 11-2, 

* Recency of library use showed a significant relationship to only one of 
the seven help measures - reached goal. The pattern of the results was such 
that respondents who used the library most recently were more likely to say 
the contact helped them reach a goal than other respondents and 
significantly more likely than several of the shorter recency sub-groups. It 
is important to note that this result does not necessarily imply that 
respondents indicating less recent use did not reach their goals. It may be 
that the result is a product of articulation differences between those 
describing more and less recent experiences. 
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WHAT H UDBAI CBS DID CALIFDRIIAB8 SEE ARISING 
FROM IB Bit LAST 00KTACT8 WITH LIBRARIES ? 



Data sourcts and ptttwutim 

Data for thia queation come from Table 8-8 in Appendix K. The hindrance 
meaaurea are identified as variable aet H-4 and H-7 in Appendix D and 
Chapter II. 

Xtt&ASJ 

* Only 6Z 0 f the 844 reapondenta who could recall their laat library use 
cited any hindrances ariaing from the contact. 

* Moat of the hindrancea named fell into the class of "did not get 
materiala/information," named by over 80X 0 f thoae hindered. A diveraity of 
other hindrancea was named ranging from being unable to plan and accompliah 
thinga, being unable to avoid bad aituations, being uneble to calm down or 
reat, or not getting pleasure. In all, 2% of the reapondenta named these 
other reasons. 
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HOW DID HIIMAMCES ROM LD RAM OORACI DIFFER 101 CALX FORI LAMS 
WHOSE LAST LIBRARY OORACI VARIED II TERMS OF IOV LOW AGO IT OCCURRED? 



Data for this question cone from Table 8-9 in Appendix K. The hindrance 
measures are described in variable set H-7 in Appendix D and Chapter II* 
The recency of use measure is described as variable set 11-2. Respondents 
include the 844 who recalled their last library use* 

Indian 

* Results show a significant difference between recency groups on reports of 
not getting materials/information* Respondents whose contact was most 
recent (less than one week) were significantly more likely to report this 
hindrance (10Z did so), than respondents whose contact was least recent (2 
or more years ago*) None of the latter group cited that reason* The most 
recent respondents were also significantly higher on this measure than 
respondents whose contact was more Khan oue week ago but less than two* 
While 10% of the former cited this hindrance, only IX of the latter did* 

* It is interesting to note that the next to least recent respondents again 
show a different pattern (as they did in prior findings in this chapter;* 
In all, 7% of the respondents whose last contact was between six months to 
two years ago cited the did not get materials/information hindrance* This 
was significantly greater than for the two years plus respondents* 
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HOW DID DEMOGRAPHIC SUB-CROUPS OF CALIIORIIAIS 
DIFFER IK THEIR LABI LIBRARY USE PORTRAITS? 



Data for this question are drawn from Table 8-10 in Appendix K. The 
demographic measures are identified as variable set 12 in Appendix D and 
Chapter II* The measures profiling respondents' most recent library use are 
identified as variable set 11. The n standard is 844, the number of 
respondents who could recall their last library use. The n's may fall below 
this on specific demographic measures due to missing data. Results are 
presented graphically in Figure VIII-5 which shows the most recent library 
use profiles of different danographic sub-groups. 

India*! 

* A sizeable number of significant correlations were obtained between the 
demographic measures and the various measures profiling respondents' last 
library use. The specific findings were as follows: 

MORE CHILDREN IN FAMILY: Respondents whose families had more 
children were more likely to recall their last library use and 
more 1 I v ? 1 y to have had contact more recently. They were also 
more * to say the reason for their last contact was to 

acccmp&u; someone to the library. They were less likely to say 
they were helped, more likely to say they were hindered* They 
were more likely to cite a hindrance other than not getting 
materials and information. 

MORE PEOPLE IN HOUSEHOLD: Respondents whose families had more 
people in them shoved a similar but more complex pattern. They 
were more likely to recall their last library use and more likely 
to report a more recent contact. They were more likely to say 
the contact was for school purposes and that they did not use 
non-materials library services such as copying and typewriter 
rentals. They were more likely to say the reason for their 
contact was that they accompanied someone; they were less likely 
to say they made contact to pay library fines or get library 
cards. And, they were less likely to say they got happiness or 
pleasure as a result of their contact. 

MORE EDUCATED: More educated respondents were also more likely to 
recall their last library use than other respondents. They were, 
however, not more likely to report a recent contact* Their 
contacts were less likely to be reported as school oriented than 
those of other respondents; more likely to be reported as work 
oriented. They were more likely to say they didn't make contact 
to socialise. And, they were more likely to say they were helped 
and specifically helped because they got materials and information 
and because they were able to plan what to do, when, or how to do 
it. 

OLDER: Older respondents were less likely than younger 
respondents to recall their last library use and more likely, 
when recalling, to cite a more distant time of contact. They 
were less likely than younger respondents to say they made their 
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contact for a school purpoae but they were more likely to say it 
was for a home/leisure purpoae or some unspecified purpoae. 
They were more likelv - 0 aay they made contact to get newspapers 
or magazines or use oti^er non-materials library aervicea. While 
older respondenta were not more likely than younger respondents 
to say they were helped generally by their contact, they were 
were more likely to say they were helped by being connected to 
other8 and getting happiness and less likely to say they were 
helped to reach a goal. Compared to younger people, they were 
alao leas likely to say they were hindered in any way and 
specifically to aay they were hindered in waya other than not 
getting materiala or information. 

LARGER COMMUNITIES; Respondents from larger communitiea ahowed 
few differencea from respondents from roller communities^ They 
were more likely to aay they made their moat recent library 
contact to get nev8paper8 or magazines. They also indicated thev 
were less likely to be helped by their contact because they 
connected to other people. And, they were less likely to say 
they were hindered in ways other than not getting materials and 
information. 

HISPANIC: Hiapanic reapondenta ahowed few differencea from other 
reapondenta. They were more likely to report a la8t use of the 
library for a school project and for socializing. They were less 
likely to report using other non-material 8 library 8ervice8 such 
as copying. They were more likely to indicate they had been 
hindered in way8 other than not getting materiala and information. 

BLACKS: Black reapondenta were more likely than other reapondenta 
to recall their la8t libra*/ use. They were alao more likely to 
indicate that the purpoae of that contact was to 8ocialize. They 
were also more likely to indicate that they were helped by their 
contact by getting atarted/conf irmed/motivated. In addition, they 
were more likely to indicate they were hindered by not being able 
to get materials/information. 

ASIANS: Asian respondents did not differ significantly from 
other respondents in any way in terms of the profile of last 
library use. 

AMERICAN INDTANS: American Indian respondents differed from 
other respondents in only two ways: they were less likely to 
indicate they were helped by their laat contact with a library and 
more likely to indicate that the purpose of the visit was to 
socialize. 

ANGLO-WHITES: Comparing Anglo-Whites to all minorities showed 
that the Anglo-Whites were less likely to indicate they used their 
last Ubrary contact for a school purpose or to socialize and more 
likely to have used it to accompany someone or for non-material • 
library services. They were also more likely to indicate they got 
happiness/pleasure from their visit. 
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HIGHER INCOME: Higher income respondents were more likely to 
recall their last library use, less likely to say it was for an 
unspecified project, and more likely to say they were helped. In 
addition, they were less likely to say they were hindered in ways 
other than not getting materials/ information* 

SEX: Male respondents were, when compared with females, more 
likely to report a more recent library use* They were also more 
likely to indicate the purpose for their visit related to school 
and involved getting non-fiction books. They were more likely to 
indicate they were helped because they got materials/information. 
Females in contrast were more likely to report a less recent 
library use where they accompanied someoae and got helped by being 
connected to others and getting happiness/pleasure* 

* The last library use profiles for different demographic groups were rich 
with findings suggesting that the use of a Sense-Making approach is a 
fruitful research direction. It is impossible in this study to pinpoint 
explanations for all the findings. Some patterns stand out. As in prior 
chapters focusing on demography, two demographic groups again emerge. On 
the one hand, we find the more educated, higher income, Anglo~White, and 
male respondents were more helped and less hindered, more likely to recall 
their library use, and more likely to report using the library for school or 
work. They were also more likely to report being helped by getting 
information and being able to plan. In contrast, lower income, less 
educated, minority, and female respondents were more likely to have less 
recent library use, to report use for non-information puxposes (for getting 
connecting to others for example), or getting happiness and pleasure. 
Younger respondents mostly fit the "haves" group snd older the "have-nots" 
with the exception of the finding showing younger respondents more hindered 
than older respondents. 
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Figure VIII-5 



Portraits of the most recent library use (-recency, purpose, helps, and 
hurts) of different demographic sub-groups of Californians. 
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9 

Figure VIII-5 (continued) 
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Figure VIII-5 (continued) 
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Figure VIII-5 (continued) 
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aA portrait is presented for each of the 12 different demographic measures 
with one or more significant correlations* In a given portrait) bars on 
the right of the center post indicate positive correlations; bars to the 
left indicate negative correlations* The size of the correlation is 
indicated by the length of the ban Bars which extend to the first notch 
indicate correlations of JO; a t the second notch, .20; a t the third 
notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, *40. A given portrait brings together 
all the ways in which the designated group differed significantly from other 
respondents. The bottom layer presents recency of use measures; next 
reasons for use; then hindrance measures; then help measures. 
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HOW DID TERRACE CALIFORHIAHS DIFFER FROM 
OTHER GALIF0RHIAR8 IH THEIR LAST LIBRARY USB PORTRAITS? 



Pits sources and jatiftMttiliflP 

Data for this question come from Table 8-12 an d 8-13 in Appendix K which 
shows how teenaged Califoraians differed from others in their last library 
use profile. The age variable is identified as variable set 12-14 i n 
Chapter II and Appendix D. The library use profile measures are in variable 
set 11. There were 844 of 1040 respondents in all who recalled their last 

aAA^." 8 ?' 0f tbe8e ' were teen8< tte n standard for these analyses is 
o*w. Findings are shown graphically in Figure VIII-6. 

Ittdijuj 

* Findings showed that teenagers differed from other lespondents in 
expected ways. They were more able to recall their last library use and 
cited more recent contact with a library. The purpose of their contact was 
more likely to be for a school project and less likely for work, home, or 
leisure. They were also less likely to report using other non-materials 
library services, accompanying someone to the library, or using the library 
for socializing. They were more likely to indicate that they were not 
helped by their last library use. 
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Figure VIII-6 

Portrait of the ways in which teenager reports of their last library use 
differed from reports of other Calif ornians. 
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aln this portrait, bars on the right of the center post indicate positive 
correlations; bars to the left indicate negative correlations. The size of 
the correlation is indicated by the length of the bar. Bars which extend to 
the first notch indicate correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at 
the third notch, .30; and at the fourth notch, .AO. This portrait brings 
together all the ways in which teens differed significantly from other 
respondents. The bottom layer presents recency of use measures; next 
reasons for use; then hindrance measures; then help measures. 
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DID CALIFORMIAIS HBO DIFFERED II TERMS OF THE KECERCT 
OF THEIR LAST LIBRARY COBTACT DIFFER IH THE PROFILE OF 
THEIR 8EE8E-HAEIHG WHILE FACIS6 GAP 8ITDATI0HST 



Data for this question coue from Table 8-14 in Appendix K. The Sense-Making 
measures consist of the entire battery of measures on sense-making in gap 
situations presented in Chapters III through VII. The concern here is 
whether respondents who differ in their recency of library use differ in 
their sense-making needs. The Sense-Making measures are identified as 
variable sets 1 through 10 in Chapter II and Appendix D. The recency of 
library use measure is identified as variable set H-2. The recency measure 
is a mathematical count of the number of weeks since a respondent's last 
use. Larger scores mean less recent use. 

* Results were significant for fewer than 5% of the correlations. Since it 
is possible to obtain 5% significant correlations by chance alone, the 
finding means in effect that recency of library use did not relate to sense- 
making needs. 

* The few significant correlations that were obtained suggest that 
respondents who had more recently made contact with a library were more 
likely to report facing being in school and current events/news gap 
situations. They were less likely to report seeing their questions as more 
difficult for them to answer than they would be for other people or to 
indicate that timing factors were barriers to their question answering. This 
profile suggests what preceding findings have shown, that more recent users 
were more likely to be students. 
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Figure V-7 (continued) 
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a A portrait is presented for each of the 11 different question types with 
significant correlaions. In a given portrait, bars on the right of the 
center post indicate positive correlations; bars to the left indicate 
negative correlations. The size of the correlation is indicated by the 
length of the bar. Bars 'which extend to the first notch indicate 
correlations of .10; at the second notch, .20; at the third notch, .30; and 
at the fourth notch, .40. 
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Iflflj CALIFORNIA HffORMATIQH |£EBS jfflRIEY 



DATE:. 



QUESTIONNAIRE #:. 



PHOMBfh. 



TERMINATION QUALIFICATION :. 



LISTIMO SHEET # /CO:. 



INTERVIEWER CODE:. 



EESP, MAKE/EEL ATlw^SHI?:. 



TIME INTERVIEW BEGAN:. 



CALLBACK TIME:. 



TIME INTERVIEW ENDED :. 



Hallo. Hf naaa ia, 



and I'm working for the Univer- 



aity of California on a atudy for the atata. Wa f ra talking to paopla about tb«ir 
opinion* on aTaryaay aituatlona tbay anoountar in tnair daily livas. lour 
anawara will ba ooaplataly anonymous, lour poena # was aalaoted at randoa. 

Tha bast way for ua to oboaa aosaona to iatarriav, ia to aalaot the paraon in 
your beusabold 12 yaara of aft or oldar vboaa birtbday ia naxt. Ara you tbat 
paraon? 



1 TES (00 TOQ] IEXT PAGE) 

0 MO p> Mty I apaak with tbat paraon plaaae? 



JfO 



(REPEAT INTRODUCTION. THEN GO TOQ] MEET PAGE) 

(DETERMINE TIME TO CALL-BACK. FOLLOW TRAINING 
INSTRUCTIONS) 








E 



ns R 

to I 



I*m going to raad a list of dlffarant situations* thaaa art sltuatlona v« 
all ancountar In our dally llvaa, tfaay say ooour at noma, work, school, or 
alaawbera. Plaasa tall me If you vara inrolvad In any of thaaa sltuatlona 
In tha past month. That Is, 1st sa know about tbosa AlUatlons you bad 
stop and think about, you say bava bad a quaatlon, or bad to daal with a 
or obi am regarding tba situation* 

In tba paa*< month, vara you In a altuatlon inrolTlng... HEAD EACH CUE LISTED | 
BBLGV* 



(Q2) 



2 3 4 5 



11. gorernmental oonoarns and Issues 



12* learning something now 



A3* Job-related oonoarns 



At* rsoraatlon and lalaura time 



oaring for ohlldran 



6* neighborhood or oommunlty oonoarns 



housing oonoarns 



6* transportation 



9* shopping or buying things 



MO* managing aonay 



11* ralatlonsblps with family or frlands 



12* being In school 



13* haalth mat tar a 



14* discrimination or raoa ralatlona 



^15* lagal mattara 



16* safety or oris* oonoarns 



17* oonoarns about currant wants or nana 



16* rallgloua oonoarns 



19. 



ai^ otbar situation? IF IBS, BRIEF 
DGSCHIPTION: 



Q3. 



Q5 



Q6 



Q7 



Q9 



QIO 



Q12 



Q13 



Q15 



Q16 



Q17 



Q18 



Q19 



Q20 



Q21 



«0 



IES 



DID RESPONDENT AN^ER IKS (CODE 1) TO IKY OF A1-19? 
I0ME 00 TO PAGE 6, ITEMQQ 

ONE » QO TO0OH I EXT PACE, ENTER RESPONSE IN MARGIN 

MORE THAN ONE •••• QO TOg] BELOW mp 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



95 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



lB*l Thinking about 



! 



MUD SITUATIONS ABOVE WITH CODE 1 (TBS), of I 

th«M situation* which on* was me at laporUn t to you? | 
ENTER THIS BBSKWSB jfyt^0j^0^SjT0^TI0B|. 00 TO QO ON REIT PAOE. ^ 



a 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAiLABi 
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Page la 
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0 



!•■ going to raad a list of diffsrsnt situations. Tfass* ara situations va 
all snoountsr in our dally Utss, tbsy sty ooour st bobs, vork, aooool, or 
slsswhsrs. Plssss tali as if you wars involvsd in any of tbaas altuationa 
in tbs past month. That is, 1st as know sbout tboss altuationa you had to 
stop and think sbout, you *sy bars had a qusstion, or bad to c*al vltb a 
problss) regarding tbs situation 

In tbs past aontb t wars you In a situation iwolving. .. had EACH CUE LISTED 
BILW (Q?) 1 © 3 4 5 



A1 • fOTsrnssntsl oonosrns and lasuss 



A2. learning soasthlng nsv 



A3* Job-ralatsd oonosrns 



14. rscrsstion snd laisurs ti»s 



5. 
T7 



oaring for oblldrsn 



nslghborbood or oo—uni ty oonosrns 



7. 

87 

9T 

>ToT 
777 
7i7 
717 
7i7 

167 

177 
is7 
757 



bousing oonosrns 



transportation 



shopping or buying things 



aanaging sonsy 



03 



0* 



Q5 



06 



07 



oe 



09 



QIO 



Qll 



relationships with family or frlsnds 



being in aohocl 



bsaltb sat tar a 



discrlminstion or rsos rslstions 



Isgsl aattsrs 



safsty or crisa oonosrns 



oonosrns sbout ourrsnt events or nsvs 



rsllgious oonosrns 



Q12 



013 



Q14 



015 



Q16 



Q17 



Q16 



Q19 



Q20 



any other aituation? IF TB3, BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION: 



Q21 



MO 



»n 1 

4- 



99 



! 99 



1 99 



1 99 



1 99 



99 



1 99 
x 



1 99 



1 



99 



1 99 

4- 



1 99 



99 



199 



I 99 



I 99 
-f 



I 



99 



J- 



I 99 

I 
I 

JL_ 



1 

t 



DID RESPONDENT ISSUER US (C0U t) FOX AST OF A1-HI? 

IES ENTER RESPONSE XX MAROIN FOR THE FIRST SITUATION A1-A*'- 

CODED 1 (IES). 00 TO 2] ON REIT PAGE. 
NO CONTINUE**; 

DID RESPONDENT ANSWER IES (COOK 1) TO A3! OF 5-19? 



MOM QO TO PAGE 6, ITEMQD 

OWE QO TOfSjOM MEET FADE 

HOME TBAX CUE •••• QO TOjgJBELOU «*> 



Thinking about 

tbsss situations wbicb ons waa so at importan t to you? 
INTER TMS RESPONSE CM MAROU FOR [SITUATION], 00 TO0ON NEXT PACE 



1 

JUKAD SOTAIJONS ABOfE WITH DO DC 1 (IES), of j 



PACE IB 



A-4 
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BtSl COPY AVAILABLE 



jT] X'a coin* to raad • Hat of dlffaraot altuatlona. 71mm art altuatlona vt a*^ 



all anoountar Id our dally li?aa, tbaj amy ooour at boo*. vork, aohool. or ^ 

alawbara. Flaaaa tall a» If you vara lorolrad Id any of tbar* altuatlona I 

Id tht paat acnth. That la, lat a* know about tboaa altuatlori* you bad to I 

atop ami think about, you amy bara bad a quaatlon* or bad to daal with a | 

probW regarding tba altuatlon. | 

In tba paat aontb, vara you Id a altuatAon lwrol?±ng... HAD EACH ONE LISTED | 



BELOW 



(Q2) 1 



A2. laarnlng *oa» thing nav 



A3. Job-ralatad oonoarna 



A*, raoraatlon and lalaura tin* 



A1 • govarnaantal oonoarna and laaua * 



oaring for oblldran 



6. neighborhood or oo— unity oonoarna 



7. boualDg oonoarna 



8. tranaportatlon 



9. ahopplig or buying things 



10. managing aonay 



11. 



ralatlonahlpa vltb family or frlanda 



12. balrx In aohool 



13. baaltb aattara 



14. dlaorlalnatlon or raoa ralatlona 



I 



NO 



2©4 



4 



-9L 



_9* 



J9L 



Q7 



QIO 



an 



012 



an. 



OIL 



Q16 



15. lagal aattara 



16. aafaty or orlaa oonoarna 



17. oonoarna about our rant avanta or nava 



18. rallgloua oonoarna 



19. 



any othar altuatlon? IF IKS, BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION: 



Q17 



Q18 



Q19 



Q20 



Q21 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



DID RESPONDENT ANSWER YES (CODE 1) FOR ANT OF A2. A3, A*, A1? 

**S ENTER RESPONSE IN MARGIN FOR THE FIRST SITUATION (A2, A3, 

A*, AD CODED 1 (TSS>* 00 TOgJON NEXT PAGE. 
NO CONTINUE 

DID RESPONDENT ANSWER YES (COM 1) TO ANY OF 5-19? 



NONE 

ONE 

HO RE THAN ORE 



00 70 PAGE 6» ITEM QQ 
00 TOfgON NEXT PAGE 
00 TO Eg] BELOW p> 



\b] Thinking about 



READ SITUATIONS AB0TE WITH CODS 1 (YES) , of 



thaaa altuatlona vhloh ooa vaa ao at Importan t to you? 
ENTER THIS RESPONSE ON KARGIN FOR [SITUATION! 00 TOEJON NEXT PAOE. 

~1 



9 
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! 
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0 



I'm coins to rttd a list of different aituationa* Tbeae are aituationa ve 
all enoounter in our dally Uvea. tSey say ooour at horn*, work, aohool, or 
eleevhare. Fleeee tall m if you vara Involved in any of tfaeae aituationa 
in the peat month. That la* let me know about tboae aituationa you hud to 
atop and think about • you say have had a question* or had to deal with a 
problem regarding the altuation. 

In the paat month, were you in a altuation InYolTlng... WAD EACH ONE LISTED 
MLOW ( Q 2) 1 2 3 (?) 5 



A3* Job-related oonoerns 



A*, reorcatlon and lelaure ti*e 



A1. goyernmental oonoerna and laauea 



A2. learning eome thing new 



oaring for ohlldren 



neighborhood or oommunlty oonoerna 



Q3 | 0 



Q5 ■ 0 



Q6 



I 



-211 



houalng oonoerna 



8. tranaportation 



ahopping or buying thlnga 



> 10. managing money 



11. relationahipa with family or frienda 



12. being in aohool 



13. health matters 



14. discrimination or raoe relatione 



#15* legal matt era 



16. aafety or orlae oonoerna 



17* octtoerne about ourrent evonta or newa 



18* religioua oonoerna 



19. any other altuation? IF IKS, BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION: 



Q* 



09 I 



QIO 



Qll 



Q12 



Q14 



Q15 



Q16 



Q17 



Q18 



Q19 



rr 



Q20 



Q21 



t 

I o 



TES 



T99 a 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



DID RESPONDENT ANSWER TES (CODE 1) FOR AIT OF A3. A*, A1i A2? 

«S DfTSR RESPONSE IN MARGIN FOR THE FIRST SITUATION (A3. AH. 

A1. A2) CODED 1 (TES) • 00 TO 00.1 NEXT PAGE. 
NO CONTINUE 

DID RESPONDENT AHSV3R TBS (CODE 1) TO ANT OF 5*19? 

NONE * 00 TO FAQE 6. ITEMQfl 

ONE 00 TOfClON NEXT FAOE 

MORE THAN ONE ••• 00 TO IB BELOW -> 



Thinking about 



.READ SITUATIONS ABOVE WITH CODE 1 (TES) . of 



theme aituationa which one vaa mo at importan t to you? 
ENTER THIS RESPONSE ON MARGIN FOR (SITUATION) 00 TO (TJ ON NEXT PAGE* 

I 



! 



9 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILAbLt 
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[aT] I'm going to rod • list of different situations. These are situations we 

all anooustsr in our daily lives, they nay ooour at boas, work, school, or I 

elsewhere. Plaasa tall me if you vara involved in any of these situations | 

in the paat month. That is, let ae know ebout those situation you bed to J 

atop and think about, you may have bed e question, or had to desl with s I 

problem regarding the situation. I 

H 



In the paat month, ware you in a situation involving. t . 2£AD EACH ONE LISTED i 
BUt* (Q2) 1 2 3 U (5) | 



A*, recreation and leisure tiae 



a1. governmental oonoarna and issues 



A2. learning some thing new 



A3. Job-related oonoarna 



5. oaring for ohildren 



6. neighborhood or ooaaunity oonoerns 



bousing oonoerns 



8. transportation 



ahopplng or buying things 



> 10. managing aoney 



NO 



Q3 



0* 



Q5 



06 



Q7 



06 



09 



QIO 



on 



11. relationships with family or friends 



12. being in school 



13* health matters 



14. discrimination or rsce relations 



15. lefl matters 



16. safety or crime oonoerns 



17. oonoerns about ourrent evanta or news 



18. religious oonoerns 



19. 



eny other situation? IF YES, BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION: 



Q12 



013 



Q1A 



015 



Q16 



Q17 



Q18 



Q19 



Q20 



Q21 



TES 



99 



I 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



DID RBSP0NDKNT ANSWER IBS (CODE 1) FOR AST OF AH, A1, A2, A3? 

TES 

10 i 

DID RESPONDENT ANSWER TES (CODE 1) TO ANT OF 5-19? 



BITER RESPONSE IN HARD IN FOR THE FIRST SITUATION (A1 , AH, 
A2, A3) CODED 1 (TES). 00 TO [5} ON NEXT PAGE* 
CONTINUE 



NOME 

ONE 

MORE THAN ONE 



GO TO PAOE 6, ITEM QI] 
00 TO QH ON NEXT PAGE 

GO toEbelcw^ 



[B.I Thinking about 



JtEAD SITUATIONS ABOVE WITH CODE 1 (TES), of | 
theae situations which one was me at Importan t to you? | 
ENTER TO IS RESPONSE ON MAR02V FORfSTTOATlOty 00 TO [Q ON NIXT PAGE. " 



8EST COPY AVAILAbu 
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[c] Ibinking about your situation oonoerning READ Is ITU AT ION 1 

WOM MAJWIM. Can you give me a brief deaoription of it. Picture yourself 
in that eltuation and briefly tell me what wait involved. 

PROBE: Can you tell me more about this situation? In particular, 
what about it made you stop and think? 

[d^I I a*) going to read a number of questions people bare in situations. Same- 
times they're asked out loud, som etimes only in our head. I would like you 
to picture yourself In your (HAD QZZBaIi3I FXQH MARGIN) situation. Imagine 
you ere there new. Old you ask your self... (HAD CHOICES BELOW) 







Did you ask 
yourself? 


If TXS: At that tlse, ho 
Important waa this quest 
to you? Would you say... 


w 

ion 








NO 


IKS 

•*> 


slight- 
ly I 


- soder- 
mt*\y 


extre- 
mely 




1. 


Bow will things turn cut? 


Q22 


C 


•#> 




2 


3 


99 


2. 


Bow are things related to each 

other? 


Q23 


0 


m w 


— f— 


2 


3 


99 


3* 


What's going on in this 
situation? 


Q24 


0 






2 


3 


99 


4. 


What oa used or led up to 
tola situation? 


Q25 


0 


■a* 




2 


3 


99 


5. 


What's ay role, how do I fit 
in? 


Q26 


0 


- w 




2 


3 


99 


6. 


What are the wuya things 
should be done, the rules, 
the lavs? 


Q27 


0 


-*> 




2 


3 


99 


7. 


Bow oan I get motivated? 


Q26 


0 


-*> 




2 


3 


99 


8. 


Can I avoid or get away from 
bad oonsequenoes? 


Q29 


o 


•#> 




2 


3 


99 


9* 


What are my options, what's 
the beat thing to do? 


Q30* 


0 






2 


3 


99 


10. 


If I do tbia, what will 
happen? 


Q31 


0 


•*> 


• 


2 


3 


99 


11. 


Bow, or when, or where oan 
I do something? 


Q32 


0 


•> 




2 


3 


99 


12. 


How oan I nt around all tht 

red tape in the bureaucracy? 


Q33 


0 






2 


3 


99 


13. 


What are my feelings, wanta, 
motives, or reasons? 


Q34 


0 


-*> 




? 


3 




14. 


Are there other ways I osn 
think about this situation? 


Q35 


0 


-*> 




2 


3 


99 


15. 


Am I alone, Is anyone 
listening or agreeing with me? 


Q36 


0 


■*> 




2 


3 


99 


16. 


Jhst information la available 
for this altuatlon? 


Q37 


0 


•+> 




2 


3 


99 


17. 


What sources, or services, or 
help are available? 


Q3$ 


0 


•+> 




2 


3 


99 


18. 


ihst are someone else's 
motives, feelings, reasons. 

a* wanta? 


Q39 


0 


•+> 




2 


3 


99 



PACE 2 



0 A * ai °i.^ t J r °"f * clf back into your situation oonoerning ( 

BEAD laiZDiZIQB FROM MARGIN and think about what vaa the most iaportant quea- 
tlon you bad* IMa queatlon say or say not ba ona of tboaa on the liat I 
just read. In your ovn worda, what was tha aost important question you had. 



(QAO) 



la 

past? 



<QM) 



DID RESPONDENT HAVE A HOST IMPORTANT QUESTION? 

us 

B0 <°° 10 MM 6 » ™H3 (TRY TO AVOID "NO" ANSWER BY USING: J 
"It may be a sm»11 question, but still an Important one. Let me I 

»v ^ > 9!X e y 11 A th Al k - " AND THEN REREAD FIRST SENTENCE OF ITEM E 1 
th. situation that ie<1 to this question •till solos oa or Is It In the 161 9 

i 



In tha paat 
still going on 



When a altuatioL raqulrea ua to atop a no think about it and aak questions, 
there oan ba diffarant reasons why. Va arc now coins to look at ehich rea- 
aona fit your altuation. Put your calf baok in tba situation which lad you 
to aak RE?IIW ffiBEEHI FROM MARGIN aid 



imagine yourself going through that altuaton aa if you ware traveling or, a 
road. With this plotura in mind, 



Would you say... 




1 NO 

I- 


YES 




DeSEHIbeJ 
<Q4?) 1 


1. Tou o««dcd to choose bstwaan two or more roads 
or poaaiDixiuaa tffflt lay ahaad of you 


47 








1 


2. Tou wart bain* pulled down a road not of your 
obooaing 


Q 
43 


0 




99 


2 


3* Tou lost your way, thara was no road you could 
take, and it .'alt ilka things ware out of 

control • 


Q 
44 


0 




99 


3 


4. Tou ware on the right road but It waa blocked end 
something atood In your way 


Q 
45 


0 




99 


A 


5. Tou wanted to follow someone down the road who 
could ahow you the way, teach you the ropea 


Q 
46 


0 




99 


5 


DID RESPONDENT ANSWER TES (CODE 1) TO ANT OF G1-05 ABOVE? 


0 



NONE 

ONE 

MORE THAN ONE 



CODE "0" IN "BEST DESCRIBES 1 * COLUMN. GO TO ITEM [S] BELOW. 
CODE "BEST DESCRIBES" COLUMN. GO TO ITEM [h] BELOW. 

Which of these, that is, SE^J^JJJJJg^JJjH^JJJAgJ^jJR 
EACH IN jc], CODE 1 (VEp) . bes t_d_esc rib es the situa- 



ASK: 



tlor. that led you to aak JUj^IL 

CODE RESPONSE ABOVE IN "bIsT hiit* 

COLUMN 



IDbd 



flT] Again loo king baok at the altuatlon which led you to aak READ 

[pDESTicvi from MARGIN, how easy was getting a ooaplete answer to this quaa- 
tlon? Would you say... 



(Q48) 0 very easy 

1 soaewhet easy 

2 soaewhat difficult 

3 rery dlffloult 
99 

[lT| Coapared to other psople, how auoh harder or staler would you say It was for 
you to get an anawar? Would you aay... 



(Q49) 0 auoh easier for you 

1 slightly easier 

2 slighUy harder 

3 auoh harder for you 
99 
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[33 There are a number of dif ferent ways people aay anawera to quaatlona help 

than. Fut youreelf again Into the aituat ion vhara your Boat Important ques- 

tlon vaa IHBS5B FROM MARGIN* Did you hope that the 

answer would help you...ItAD CHOICES BELOW. 



Did you hope IF TBS: At that time, how 
the anawer Important waa being helped 

would help you... In this way? Would you aay... 



10 


IKS 


alight ly 


mod- 
erately 


ex- 
tremely 


1. understand the situation 
better 


Q50 


I 0 






2 


3 


99 


2. underatand other a batter 


Q5i 


I 0 







2 


3 


99. 


3* plan what to do or when or 

how to do It 


Q52 


c 


•> 




2 


3 


99 


4. gat better at doing eometMcs 


Q53 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 

99~ 


#5* aooomplieh something you 
wanted to 


Q54 


0 




1 


2 


3 


6. gat motivated 


Q55 






! 


2 


3 


99 


7. keep going when It seamed 

herd to go on 


Q56 


0 




! 


2 


3 


99 


6. get out of a bad aituation 


Q57 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


9* oala down, eaae worrlea 


Q58 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


#10. ay old a bad aituation 


Q59 


0 






2 


3 


99 


11. take your mind off things 


560* 


0 






2 


3 


99 


12. feel raaaaured or hopeful 


Q61 


0 






2 


3 


99 


13* fael good about yourself 


Q62 


0 






2 


3 


99 


14. make oontaot with others 


Q63 


0 






2 


3 


99 


#15. feel not alone 


Q64 


0 






2 


3 


99 


16. gat happiness or pleasure 


Q65 


0 






2 


3 


99 
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[jj People um different ways to try to tit answers to thtlr questions. Vm 
Coins to rud a list of tbeM ways. PI mm ttlly wh ich ones you used to 
try to answer CTIDf 0BIHEn)F*OH MARGDJ. 



Did you iuhl 



(BEAD CHOICES LISTED BELOW) 



IP IES: How such of an 
answer did you get 
this way? Would you may*.. 





10 


IBS 


ROM 


Some 


Most 


1. your own thinking or 
experience 


Q66 


0 






2 


3 


99 


2. tht media (TV, magazines, 
•to.) 


Q67 


0 






2 


3 


99 


3* authorities or professionals 


Q68 


0 


m w 


-J" 


2 


3 


99 


4. family members 


Q69 


0 


WW 


— J" 


2 


3 


99 


#5. oo- worker a 


Q70 


0 


W 


— J" 


2 


3 


99 


6. frlanda or neighbors 


Q71 


0 






2 


3 


99 


7. soolal Mrrioe agencies 


Q72 


0 






2 


3 


99 


8. business persons 


Q73 


0 






2 


3 


99 


9* religious lMOer* 


Q7A 


0 






2 


3 


99 


#10* people In government 




0 


**> 




2 


3 


99 


11. libraries 


Q76 


0 






2 


3 


99 


12. aohools or ool leges 


Q77 


0 






2 


3 


99 


13* other: Who? WRITE IX HESPOMSE 


Q78 


0 






2 


3 


99 



0 Thinking about all the souroes you UMd, including yourMlf, would yo u say 

niot a complete, a partial, or no answer to this question? REVIEW EflSfc 
FROM MARGIN. 



(Q79) 2 Complete 
1. 



How much did the answer 
help you in this 
situation? 

*(QP0)« 



1 

2. 



Partial 



0 None 



99 



How auoh did this 
partial answer 
help you in this 
situation? Would you say. 



2 


a lot 


2 


a lot 


1 


a little 


1 


a little 


0 


not at all 


0 


not at all 


99 




99 





CODE QB1 

(Q81) 0 

(GO TO ITEM [m] 
ON NEXT PAGE) 



What do you think his prevented 
you from getting a complete 
answer so far? 

(WRITE 1H RESPONSE^^^^^ 

QpRGBE: Anything else? 

In the future, is there a 
possibility of getting a 
oomplete answer? Would you «gy*. 



(Q81) 



0 no 

1 aaybe 

2 yes 

99 



9 
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H3 Looking at this question where you aaked (RETIEV DtrgSTTQMl TOOK MARGIN): la 
this a question you hart aaka d 1 in actuat ions other than the 

jmiW jairtlTiart fROH MARGIN) altuation you are 

da a or 1 blng now? 

(Q82) o oo^ 

(GO TO ITE^T) 



How of Uo hare you aakad It In other altuatlona? 
Would you say... 

(Q83) 3 often 

2 sosetlaes 

1 rarely 

99 



0 low, X<d like to talk to you about ueing libraries. Soae people go to the 
library a lot while others don't because they are too busy or for other rea- 
sons. I want you to think be ok to the last tlae you had contact with a 
library. Can you recall this Use? 

(Q84) 0 no 1 yes f 99 



(00 TO ITEM 
OH KBIT PAGE) 



(Q85) 

(Q86) 
2. 



How long ago was this oontaot? Tou can tell 
how aany years, swaths, weeks, or days. 
(RECORD #: CODE TDC FRAME) 
* (RECORD NUttER) f 99 



1 DATS 2 VXEES 3 NORTHS * TEARS 99 



Describe it briefly 
(RECORD RESPONSE) zm 



what happened? 



QpRGBE: Anything else? 



3* Did this oontaot help you in any way? 



(Q87) 



0 No 1 lea 99 
% 

Bow did It help you? 
(RECORD RESPONSE)*^ 



O FRCBE: Anything else? 



Did this oontaot hinder you, block you, or not 
help you in any way? 



(Q88) 



0 lo 



99 



1 Tea 
% 

(00 TO ITEM How did It hinder you? 

OH im PAGE) (RECORD RESPONSE)**--*'--**' - " 

| Q PROBE: Anything else? 



ERJC 
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Now I would like to ask a few questions about you and your household. 
Please remember that your answers are anonymous and will only be used 
to help classify this questionnaire. 

1. Arc there any children under the age of 18 livinR in your hone? 
(Q89) 0 NO 1 YES 

How many children? (Q90*) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ 99 

(CIRCLE RESPONSE) 

2. How many persons 18 years or older live in your household? 
Include yourself if you are 18 or older, 

(Q91) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ 99 
(CIRCLE RESPONSE) 

3. How many years o2 school have you completed? 

(Q92) Elementary: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

High School: 9 10 XX 12 

College: 13 14 15 16 (CIRCLE WSF°WE) 

Post-grad: 17+ 99 

4. In what year were you born? (Q93) 99 (WRITE IN RESPONSE) 

5. What county do you live in? (Q94) 99 (WRITE IN RESPONSE) 

6. In what size community is your home lecated? 

(Q95) 0 rural 

1 a town of less than 10,000 (CIRCLE RESPONSE) 

2 a small city of 10,000 to 50,000 < L1KLLt RESPONSE; 

3 a moderate size city of 50,000 to 100,000 

4 a city of 100,000 or more 

5 don't know 

99 

7. Which of the following groups best describes you? (CIRCLE ONE) 

(Q96) 0 Hispanic (SUCH AS MEXICAN-AMERICAN, LATIN AMERICAN) 

1 Black (NOT OF HISPAHIC ORIGIN) 

2 Asian 

3 American-Indian 

4 Anglo White (NOT OF HISPANIC ORIGIN) 

5 OTHER: well, how would you describe yourself? 



(WRITE IN RESPONSE) 

6 REFUSED 
99 

8. For classification purposes, was your total family income from 
all sources last year under or over $20,000? 

(Q97) 1 under $20,000 ^ 2 ever $20,000 ^ 3 REFUSED 

Wh<ch of the following Which of the following (CO TO 9) 

categories comes closest categories comes closest 

to your total family to your total family 

income last year? income iast year? 

(Q98) 0 under $10,000 (Q98) 3 $20,000 -^5.000 8 REFUSED 

1 $10,000 - $15,000 4 $25,000 - $30,000 tnex _ _ % 

2 $15,000 - $20,000 5 $30,000 - $35,000 CC0 10 9) 

6 $35,000 - $50,000 

7 $50,000 or more 

9. DO NOT ASK, CODE ONLY: (Q99) 0 FEMALE 

1 MALE 



PAGE 7 



VERIFY PHONE NUMBER 



Thank you very auch for helping. If you would like a copy of the 
results of this Study, you can write to Dr. Steve Ellyson at the 
Institute of Governmental Affairs, University of California, Davis, 
California, rip code 95616. (IF THE INTERVIEWEE WANTS A PHONE 
NUMBER FOR DR. ELLYSON, IT IS (916) 752-2042.) 

INTERVIEWER CODE 

0 SITUATION 

0 DESCRIPTION 

0 QUESTION 

0 PREVENT 

0 DESCRIBE 

0 HELP 

0 HINDER 

32767 
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DESCRIPTION: ( P age 2) 



[QUESTION :j (page 3) 



PREVENT: * page 5 * 



DECRIBE: <P a * e 6) 



HELP: (page 6) 



HINDER: (page 6) 



QUESTIONNAIRE #: 
INTERVIEWER CODE: 
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«. No., 



Efcv alaar mm litta 4* altuaolonaa dlfaraataa. latai aon aituacionaa que 
todoa ancontrasoa an auaatraa Tldaa alarlaa; ooowan tn MM, a* «1 trabajo, 
•n la aaouala, © tn aualquiar loftr. ftfauK por favor, si 0d. aa aooontro' 
an %lfuu* da aataa aituaolonaa al Mta piMdo. Ea daclr, ouantaae laa aitua- 
olooaa tn lu qua Ud. Unit qua paaaar. o an qua tania priguntas o probla- 
. ams oon It aityaolon. 

an una altuaoion da: LEA LAS SH.EC- 
(Q2) 1 © 3 U 5 



Duianta dal ata paaado, aa anoontro Ud. 

cio*ts aionnms. 





I 


au a »dx a a 


A1. problaaaa y aauntoa dal gobiarno 




1 l l 


12* aprandar algo nuavo 




■ o ■ 1 1 QQ 1 
a a ■ ■ 


A3* problaaaa dal tranajo 




nil 1 QQ 1 

a w ■ a 7? a 
1 1 ■ 1 


A*» tiaapo a lore y raorao 


06 


0 | 1 J 99 J 








05* ouidar nittoa 


Q7 


0 1 1 1 99 | 


6. aauntoa da la Ytclndad y da la ooaiunidad 


Q8 


| 0 | 1 | 99 I 


7. praocupacionaa da alojaalanto 


Q9 


0 J 1 J 99 * 


8. tranaporte 


QJO 


1 o 1 1 | 99 | 


9. Ir da ooapraa 6 ooaprar ooaas 


QH 


| 0 | 1 | 99 J 


0 10. adainiatracion da dinero 


Q12 


• 0 J 1 i 99 1 


11. rtlaciones oon la fanilia 6 oon los avisos 


Q13 


| 0 | 1 | 99 | 


12. aauntoa de la aacuala 


Q\U 


Jo | 1 J 99 J 


13. aauntoa da la aalud 


Q15 


I 0 J 1 1 99 1 


14. diacrlBinacl6n o rtladonas racial *a 


Q16 


0 | 1 | 99 | 


f 15* aauntoa lagales 


on 


1 0 "1 J 99 J 


16. prtocupacionea da delinouancia o d> aaguridad 


Q18 


| 0 1 1 1 99 1 


17. praocupacionta de laa noticiaa actualea 


Q19 


! 0 | 1 | 99 J 


18. praocupacionaa raligioaas 


Q20 


1 0 i 1 J 99 J 


19. Hay otra aituaoidn? SI LA RESPUESTA £5 
POSITIVA-DESCRIBA BREVEHENTE 


02 1 


| 0 | 1 I 99 | 

i i i i 



ZCONTESTO a ENTREVISTADO SI (CODICO NUHERO 1) PARA ALOUNA DE EST AS PRBGUNTAS A1-A*?| 

51 

no S1GA 
iCOMTESTO & ENTREVISTADO SI 



IS CRIB A SU HESPUESTA EN EL MARGEN PARA LA PRIMER A SI1UCI0N . 
A1-A4 C0DI00 1 (SI). PASE A[cQEN LA PROXIMA PAGINA. J 

;OboDioo # 1 



1) PARA ALOUNA DE LAS PREDUNTAS 5-19? 



ilNOUNA PASE A PAG. 6, ITEM© 

UNA PASE AftlEN LA PROXIMA PAG IN A 

MAS DE UNA PASE a(|]abajo 



SPanaando an JUU LAS SITUACIONES DE ARRIBA CON RESPUESTA 
APIRMATXVA (#1) t da aataa altuaoionaa joStl ara la aa% i^ortanta para Ud.? 
ISCRIBA ESTA RESPDESTA EN EL HARDEN DE LA 1SITOACI0H, PASE A®DE LA PROXIMA 
FAG IN A. I 
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DEL MARC EN. 



Hmn en Xa altuacion de ill LA 

Od. a* puede dar una deacripdon breve da aata aituacio'n? Imagine queise 
ancuantra an la altuacion y oufnteae un pooo da ooao era. 
KSCR&ALO PAL AB It A FOR PAL ABBA. 



Voy a laar unaa ouantas praguntaa que todos teneaoa aobre unas aituaciones. 
A Tact 3 aon praguntas que declnoa an tox alta, y a vecea aolaaente pensaoos 
tn,t»taa praguntaa. Qularo que ae iaagliw an la altuacion da (LEA LA lSITUA- 

DEL MARC EN) . la a gin* que Od. aata alii ah or a. c Se pragunto a si 
aiaao...(LEA LAS SITVACIONES DE ABAJO) . 



cSa pre junto' 
a al alaao? 





NO 


SI 


poca 


bas- 
tante 


aucha 




1. 


• cdbo resul tera todo? 


Q22 


0 






2 


3 


99 


2. 


^Codo se relacionan las oosas 
unas oon otras? 


Q23 


0 






2 


3 


99 


3. 


•Que peso en esta altuacion? 




0 






2 


3 


99 


4. 


;Gue pasd antes para crear 
esta altuacion? 


Q23 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


5. 


( Cual es ci papel? t Donde 
me pongo en esta situecion? 




C 




1 


2 


3 


99 


6. 


; Cone se debe hacer algc? 
Cuales son las reglas y leyes? 


02 ' 


C 




1 


2 


3 


99 


7. 


( Conc oe puedo notivar? 


;28 


c 






2 


3 


99 


8. 


;Conc puedo evitar sales 
consecuencias? 




c 






2 


3 


99 


9. 


.Que al tenia tiv as hay? 

Cual es la nejor alternativa? 


;30- 


c 






2 


3 


99 


10. 


Si lo bago asi, qu£ va a 
pasar? 


Q31 


c 


♦ 


1 


2 


3 


99 


11. 


; Cono, cuando o donde puedo 
hacer algo? 


Q32 


0 






2 


3 


99 


12. 


, Cobo puedo evitar loa 
protleaas burocraticos? 


Q33 


c 






2 


3 


99 


13. 


i Cuales son Bis amociones, 
deseos, aotivos, o razones? 


QlU 


0 






2 


3 


99 


14. 


;Kay otras aaneras de penaar 
an asta altuacion? 


Q35 








2 


3 


Tf 


15. 


Si estoy solo, ihay algulen 
que se escucha o que esta de 
acueroo concigo? 


Q36 


0 






2 


3 


'I* 


16. 


(Que inforaacion puedo 
consegulr de esta altuacion? 


Q37 


0 






2 


3 


vr 


17. 


• Cuales aon los aervlclos o 
tlpos de inforaacion a al 
alcance? 


y**8 


0 






2 


3 




18. 


; Cuales aon loa aotivos, 
aaoclones, razones, o 
deaaos de otra persona? 


Q39 


0 






2 


3 


99 



SI la raapuasta ea afirmo 
tlva:En aqucliannento que 
laportancia tanfa esta 
pragunta para Od.? 



a 
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Ie3 Otra 4 ntfV** qut ae aftouentra to la altuaclon de 

mUBmiall«L MAKCDi. y plena* Ud. on la pregunta us isportante que 
Unit, Seta pragunta puede ear una <W laa preguntaa que yo lei o no. En 
aua pal a brat oual era la pragunta saa isportente que Ud. 

iTOVO at BfTWKVISTlDO UNA UK OUT A MAS XKKMTAJITE QUE LAS OTRAS? 

(Q40) SI ISCJIBA LA^KPUESTA 2N EL MABGEN SIOA CON ABAJO 

NO (PASE A FAG. 6, ITEM© IXPLORAC76N: iBay alfD aas? 

{fTJ Aun aigue la aituacion que le iso penaar en eata pragunta oourrio en el 
paaado? 

(Q41) 0 an el paaado 

1 aun aigue 

(IT] Cuando una aituacion nos obliga a parar y a penaar y luego a preguntar, 

puede aer que bay diatintaa razones. Vasos a exaainar ah or a las razones que 

deacrlben la altuaclon quelle hizo preguntar LEA LA 

FREGUfllA DEL MARGEN a isagin que ae encuentra la altuaclon cono si fuera un 
casino. Pensando an aste isagen, 



Diria Ud... 




'iC 






KEJOR 
DESCRIPCION 


1. cOue tuvo que eacoger entre dos a tres casinos 
o' posibilidades que Ud. ae encontro? 


0*2 


C 




99 


} 


2. ;0ue algo le forzc a escoger un casino que 
Ud. no querifc? 


Q^3 


c 




c 9 


2 


3. ;0ue se perdia. 0 y no encontro* nlngun casino, 
y que Ud no tenia control? 


Q4i 


c 




99 


3 


4. -Que escogid el casino correcto pero que Ud. 
lo encontro cerrado y algo le prohibio' paaarV 




0 




59 




5. t Que quiso,Ud. oeguir a algulen per el casino 
que le podii ensenar que bacer y adonde ir? 




c 




99 


5 





<R1 ABAJO 

<E[agajo 



NINGUfiA PASE A ITEMI 

UNA PASE A ITEmL 

MAS QUE UNA .... PREGUNTELE iCual de estas describe sejor la 
aituacion que le hizo preguntar 
LEA LA ffRECUNTAl DEL MABGEK 
ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA EN LA COLUMN/. DE 
•MEJOR DESCRIPCION" 



ftt*\ Otra v ez pensand o en la aituacion que le hizo preguntar 

LEA LA [PRECUNTA1DEL MARGEN .era dificil o facil de encontrar una respuesu 
oospleta para esta pregunta? Diria Ud... 

(Q.'»r,) 0 amy fa'cil 

1 bastante fa'cil 

2 bastante^ dificil 

3 suy dificil 
99 

Cosf>arandose oon otras personas Plensa que para Ud. es sas facil 0 Dc'r 
dificil encontrar una respuesta? Diria Ud. Que es... 

(Q£C) 0 sucho sas facil para Ud 

1 un poco ais facil 

2 un poco wis dificil 

3 auobo sas dificil 
99 
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El m %m Ub ******* * M»Ua m*»aU 

»&ta* Wmm «tra rntMM aMuaatrTaa la MtZTS a! ZZZ 

aaperaU «m la ratpueata X* ayadaria a..7lJU US ^a^W^KSSo? 



taptraba SI LA 1B5HSSTA KS 
!• rupuiiul AFHKATXVA: an a quel 
la ayudaria a».» aoaeato qua laporUDcia 
tana aata ajuda. 
tea- 







•0 


SI 




tante 


auoba 




1. anuodtr aejor la altuaclon 


Q50 


0 






2 


a 


99 


2. aotander a* J or a loa daaaa 


Q5l 


0 







2 


a 


99 


3c M&aar an lo qua baoar, aa 
aoao y ouando baoar lo 


QS2 


0 




1 


2 


a 


99 


baoar also atjor 


053 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


\ 5. baoar lo qua Od. querla 


Q34 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


6. aotlTarae a al ai«o 


055 


0 






2 


a 


QQ 

77 


7. aefuir ouando parada diflell 


05f 


0 




" 


2 


a 


QQ 

7 7 


6. aallrae da una aala altuaclon 


ys? 


0 




1 


7 


3 


99 


9* oalaarae, deapraocuparae 


r;58 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


) 10. avltar una altuaclon sal a 




0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


11* panaar tn otraa ooaas 


^ II 








2 


3 


99 


12. aentlrae aefuro o oon 
a a per arc a 


?C! 1 


0 






2 


3 


99 


13* aentlrae oontento de al nlsso 


or: I 








2 


3 


99 


14. baeer contactos oon otras 
paraonas 


:T3 1 


0 






2 


3 


99 


15. do aentlrae oolo 




0 






2 


3 


99 


16. aentlrae feliz 












99 



0 
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•} Lot individuoa aaplean diferentea UMru da eocontrar las respueataa a sua 
preguntaa. La Toy a laar una llata da aataa aaoaraa. ftfama*» por favor 

cuales uao 0d. para oontaatar LtA La lwEfiffTITfl dp. HAfl- 

OKN. 



(IW LAS P02B3LIDADS BE ABAJO) 


NO 


SI 


SI LJ 

trw 

d* la 
d* «i 

I ADA 


I HESPU 
IATIVA: 

raapu 
ta pra 

AL00 


ESTATES 
cQue pi 
asta pr 
gunta? 

HUCHO 


irCe 
ocede 


« 

i • 


aua propiaa Ida a a y 
•aperlanclas 


Q66 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


2. 


loa Mdloa da ocaaunicacitfn 
(la tola, laa reviataa, ate.) 


Q67 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


3. 


axpartoa o profaaloaalaa 


Q68 


0 




, 


2 


3 


99 


4. 


mambroa da la facilia 


Q69 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


5. 


cotpaneroa dal trabajo 


Q70 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


6. 


aaigos o vacinos 


Q7l 


0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


7 


aociaiaa 




0 




1 


2 


3 


99 


6. 


gente de negocios 


Q-3 


0 






2 


3 


99 


9. 


gui'as religiosos 




0 




1 


2 


3 


95 


10. 


trabajodores del gobierno 


(.-5 


0 






2 


3 


99 


11. 


bibliotecas 


;-e 


0 






2 


3 


99 


12. 


ascueXas o universidadus 


r • ™ 

' * 


0 






* 


3 


99 


13. 


otro quie'n? ESCRIBA LA 
RESPUESTA 


re 


c 

J 






2 


3 


99 



1 Pensando an todas las fu^ntes que Ud. uao, incluye'ndose a si cismo, dirit 
Ud. que ten/a u na respues ta coopleta, parclal, o ninguna respuesta a esta 
pregunta? LEA Ll IPBEOUpTAl DEL MAHGEN. 



r 



( r S9) 2 Coopleta 



1. iCuantc la ayudo la 
respuesta en asta 
altua cion? 

ar <q80>-* 



1 parclal 

2. iCuanto le ayudo 1e 
raspuesta an esta 
aituacioh? 



0 Nada 



2 


aucho 


2 t>ucho 


1 


un poco 


1 un poco 


0 


nada 


0 nada 


99 




99 



CODE OS! 

(081) 0 

(PASE A® EM LA 
PR0XII1A PAG IN A) 



3. cOue le iapide tener una respuesta 
cocpleta hasta abora? 
CESCRIBA LA RESPUE5T/. ) J 

O EXPLORACION: Kay a) go na'c? 



4. En el futuro, ( hay la posi bill dad de 
ancontrar una respuesta cocpltU? 



(0*1) 



0 no 

1 quizas 

2 al 

99 
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fit] hDundo an tita praguuU cuftode Od. pra«u*to (LEA L A [UX&QIZlI DKL MARGE*') 
Xa aata una prafuata* qua Od. a© pragunto an qtra* altua clonea saa que la 
altuaclon da (LSA LA (SITU A CI^l DEL KAKEK) 



(Q82) 0 DO «^ 

(PASE A ITEM [J) 



i 



1 af 

tCuantaa veoea Od. panao aobre aata pragunta 
an otraa altuaclonea? 



(Q83) 3 auohaa vaoaa 
2 a vaoea 

1 Buy da Tax an cuando 
99 



(~K7} Abora, queria hnablarla del uao de la blblloteca. Algunas persona* var. a It 
w blblloteca auy a aenudo, vAentras que otras paraonas no van casi nunca porue 

no tianen tlenpo o por otras raxones. Puede Ud. recordar la ultlaa vez 

que fue a la blblloteca? 



(Q8-) 



1 si 



99 



(PASE A [6) 1. ;Cuanto tlenpo bace que fue a It bitlictecc; 

• He puede decir cuantos anos, seses, aecer.£.£, c 

1 dlas bace. 

(iNDIQUE CON UN CIRCULO EL TIEMPO, ESCHIr A EL 
(Q8M Xl'MER?)^ 00 

(Q86> 1 PI AS 2 SBiANAS 3 MESES k 0 Ai.'CS 

2. Descrlbalo breveoente- c que' pa so'? 
(ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 



O EXPLORACIOH: ;Kay algo nts? 



3* ;Le ayudo la blblloteca de alguna canera; 



(08") 



<Q88> 



0 Nc 1 £1 



7 58 . 

^Codo le arudo a Ucn? 
(ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 



O EXPL0RACI0N: ;Kay algo cas? 



J). ^La blblloteca le iBpidio' o no le ayudo dc 
nlnguna aanera? 



0 No 1 31 



99 



(PASE A I?EM[0p ;Como le lmpldlc? 

(ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 1 



O EXPLORACION: ;Kay algo oak: 



ERLC 
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(IMDIQL'E COU UN CIRCULO) 



Aborf Toy * preguatarle n&aa enaotu pragunUs aofore Gd. 7 au fajailla. 
leouerdeee, por favor j que utii rupuiiUi son aoSniBas y earriran *6lo 
para daaificar eate oueatioaario. 

1* Hay aiZoa »enorea da dlaoloobo anb* fifiendo an au ssm? 

(Q89) 0 10 SI — *■ Cut n tot nlooa? (Q90*)l 2 3 * 5 6 7 99 

J (INDIQUE CON UN CIRCULO) 

2. Insluyando a Cd, Cuantas pereonaa aayorea da diedocho anos estan 
▼ifiendo an la oaaa? 

(Q9D 123*567** 99 
(INDigUE CON UN CIRCULO) 
3* Cuantoa aooa da educed on tienc Ud*7 

(Q92) fsouala elesental: 12 3^ 5 6 7 8 

Fiioualu secundaria: 9 10 11 12 

Oniwaidad: 13 U 15 16 

Post- Qraduado : 17* 

H. Ed que ano mcio Ud.?<Q93> 99 (ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 

5. Kn que condado viva Ud.7<Q q ^> 99 (ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 

6. Que taaano tlene la conunidad donde esta su casa? 

(QQ<) 0 rural 

1 un pueblo de aenos de 10.000 (INDIQUE CO*: L»: CIRCILCO 

2 una eluded pequena de 1C.000 a SO. 000 

3 una cludad de oediana de 50.000 a 100.000 
k una cludad de 100.000 0 oas 

99 

7* Cual de los grupos slgulentes le describe a Ud.7 (INDIQUE CON UN CIRCULO) 

<QOc> 0 Hispanico (HEJ I CAN O- AMERICANO, 0 LATIKO AMERICANO) 

1 Negro (NO HISPAKICO) 

2 Asiftico 

3 Americano Indigene 

4 Anglo, bianco (NO HISPANICO) 

5 otro; Cooo se describe Ud. aUsmo 



(ESCRIBA LA RESPUESTA) 



99 



8. Para ayudarnos en nuestrs cltslflcaclon, Los ingresos totaled de su 
fanilia eran cas 0 oenos de 20.000$? 

<<^"> 1 senos de 20.000$ 2 «as de 20.000* 3 NO C0NTEST0 

Mi (PASC A ? s 

Cual de las categories Cual de las categorieas 

slgulentes esta sas cerca slgulentes esta aas cerca 



a los Ingresos totales de 
su fajRllla el ano paaado? 

(Q9B) 0 senos de 10.000$ (Q98) 

1 10.000 a 15.000$ 

2 15.000 a 20.000$ 



los Ingresos totales de '.it 
axilla el ano pasado? 

20.000 a 25.000$ 3 N n C0'.'TrS T O 

24.000 a 30.000$ 

30.000 a 35.000$ " A:> - m ' 

35.0CO a 50.000 

50.000 0 &ar- 



9. NO PRBGUHTE, SCLO INDIQUE: (099) 0 MUJEP. 

1 H0MBRE 
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VERIFICACION DEL HUHERO DE TELEFOKO 



Muchaa graciaa por tu ayuda. Si qulere ver lot reaultados de este 
cuestionario , Uated puede eacriber al doctor Steve Ellyaon en el 
Institute of CovemmeDtal Affair*, University of California, Davis 
California, 95616. (Telefono: (916) 752-2042) 



CODIGO DEL ENTREV I STADOR 

SITUACIOK 

DESCRIPCION 

PREGUNT/. 

IMPEDIMENTO 

DESCRIPCION 

AiUDA 

OBSTACULO 

32767 



201 

A-23 



iSITUACIONf (Pagina 1) 



DESCRIPCION (Pagina 2) 



(PRECUNTAl (Pagina 3) p 



IMPEDIMENTO (Pagina 5) 



DESCRIPCION (Pagina 6) 



AYUDA (Pagina 6) 



OBSTACULO (Pagina 6) 



CUESTIONARIO # 



CODICO DEL ENTREi'ISTADOR: 

A-24 
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APPENDIX B 
INTERVIEWER TRAINING MANUAL 
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YOUR APPROACH TO THE INTERVIEW 



Before you begin the interview with the selected respondent, write in the ques- 
tionnaire number from the "Selecting Respondent 11 page and keep this page with the 
questionnaire* Introduce yourself and begin your approach to the interview. You 
should be courteous, cheerful, and convincing — without overdoing it — to put 
the respondent In a relaxed and cooperative frame of mind for the interview. 

Most resistance is due to two causes. (1) Misunderstanding — that this is not 
really a survey, that it Is a sales pitch, that you are somehow a phony. (2) 
Don't want t£ be bothered — "too busy" and "invasion of privacy". You have to 
be able to overcome theae objections. 

Because of the specxcl nsture of this project, it is important for you to prevent 
refusals by all conceivable means* A high refusal rate on this survey will hamper 
the over-all objectives. For this reason, we are providing these special instruc- 
tions on your approach to the interview. We cannot overstress the importance of 
salvaging interviews with reluctant respondents. In a large part, the success of 
the survey depends on your ability U* sell people on allowing an interview. 

Here is a check list of helpful techniques for you to use in approaching the 
respondent : 

1. Be optimistic. 

2. Be pleasant, cheerful, and courteous. 

3- Introduce yourself: "Hello. My name is and..." 

4. Then immediately — before there is time to think of an excuse — continue 
with the script. 

5. If a person is busy, immediately explain that you would like to call-back 
at a more convenient time later this same day . 

6. Start with the questions as soon as possible — a brief introduction is 
more effective than a long explanation. 

7. If yet are asked, explain the purpose of the survey as: to obtain informa- 
tion in order for the State to provide people with better services. 

8. Other suggested comments fox retaining reluctant respondents: 
"I really would appreciate your help." 

"There are no right or wrong answers." 

"Your honest reactionc and opinions are important:" 

"It's important that we get your answers so our study will represent all 

Californians." 
"We don't need your name." 

"The results will be used to improve services to California residents." 
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HOW TO MAKE AND RECORD CALLS 

Ac che bottom righc of Che phone liscings encer your interviewer's code and che dace. 

The listing sheecs concain ttan y times che minimum number you will need Co complete 
your assignment . Since che numbers are already lisced in a random order when you 
receive them, you meetly scare ac che top of che lisc and use che numbers in che 
order chac chey appear on che sheet. 

If you get a busy signal, you should make call-backs Co che number before che inter- 
viewing cime is over for che day. Try as many as chree call-backs, if necessary. 
Unless ic is che lasc number you are Co call, go on Co che nexc number and call 
back after you have completed that interview. 

If no one answers the phone (allow at least six rings), you should NOT attempt 
call-backs; simply go on to the next number. How to record the results of all 
attempted calls is explained below. 

The numbers listed on the sheet have been randomly generated, so some of them may 
not be working numbers or they may be business/government numbers. Do not be 
alarmed if you dial a number that is not usable. 

Now, let's look for a moment at the section of the Telephone Listing Sheet in 
which you record the result of each call in the "Re* " column. Each cod-s is 
used to record a different type of result. These au ...e various types of results 
that should be recorded as you make your calls. 

1. "C" — Completed Interview , 

2. "NA" — No Answer — No one is home when you call or. your call is answered by a 
answering machine. These numbers are only redialed after all numbers on your 
listing sheet have been dialed once. 

3. "B" — Busy Signal — Code whenever you get a busy signal when you try to 
contact the household. Try to contact all "B" phones during your calling 
hours. The line will be clear when you redial later, in most instances. 



iir.il 



D — Disconnected or Temporarily Out of Order — Use this code for num- 
bers that have been disc«mec ted, temporarily out of order, or gives a 
new (referral) number. Do not dial any referral numbers . 

5. "BG" — Business/Government Phone Listing — Business or government 
agencies are NOT to be included in this sample. 

6. "DF" — Deafness — A respondent with deafness problems is NOT interviewed. 

7. "SP" — Spanish Version — A respondent who clearly does not speak English 
but who seems to speak Spanish will be interviewed with the Spanish ver- 
sion of the questionnaire. Refer these to your supervisor immediately. 

8. "FL" — Foreign Language — A respondent who does not apeak either English 
or Spanish is NOT interviewed. The following phrases may be helpful in 
determining this: 




"Excuse me, goodbye." - "Perdon, adios." (PEAR-DOAN, AH-DEE-0$Z) 
"Yes." - "Si." (SEE) ; "No." - "No" (WV) 
If the respondent speaks Spanish but not English refer to code 7 above ("SP"). 
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9. "£B" — Callback — The number is recalled at a specific time, such as 
when an appointment time is made. Be sure to enter the call back time. 
There might bt a number where you find only younger children home when 
you call. Or, you might find children with a baby sitter or visitor. 
Since you ahould only interview members of the household, you should code 
these "CB" with the time to call back in this situation. You should ask 
when a household member will be home. Call back to get an Interview if 
one or more household members aged 12 or more will be home during the 
Interviewing hours for that day. 

10 • "T" — Terminated — The qualified respondent terminates the interview 
before It Is completed. On the "Screener", next to the TERMINATION 
QUALIFICATION writft in "T M and the last question answered completely 
by the respondent (use the question letter — eg. T-H). 

11 . "R" — Refusal — This means you talked to someone but wer« unable to 
get cooperation before you selected the qualified respondent. "R" is 
also written on the "Screener" for the TERMINATION QUALIFICATION. 

12 . M QR M — Qualified Refusal — The qualified respondent refused to parti- 
cipate in the study. "QR" is also written on the "Screener" for the 
TERMINATION QUALIFICATION. 
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CODING 



Some of the codes have been pre-coded, namely, (Ql), (Q2), (Q100) and (Q117) through 
(Q124*). These have been pre-coded for data entry. Alao for data entry every 
thirtieth Q and the last question has a *, for example (Q30*) , (Q60*) » etc. 



CODING ACCURACY 

It is imperative, when you are circling the codes, that you circle neatly 
so that the data entry operator can read the codes* 

For example : INCORRECT CODING CORRECT CODING 

1 1 

3 3 

If you circle a code incorrectly or the respondent corrects a response — 
draw one line through the incorrect doe and circle the correct code. 



For example: 




ALWAYS MAKE SURE YOUR CODING CIRCLE IS CLEAN, DARK AND LEGIBLE. 

ON OPEN-ENDED RESPONSES (LIKE THOSE ON THE EXTRA LARGE BACK PAGE) , ALWAYS 
MAKE SURE YOUR WRITING IS AS NEAT AND LEGIBLE AS IT CAN BE. THE CODERS 
VERY MUCH APPRECIATE THE EXTRA EFFORT YOU EXPEND DOING THIS. 



VERIFICATION OF WORK 

Company policy requires verification of each interviewer 1 * work. Whenever such 
verification indicates abnormalities, 100 percent of that interviewer's work is 
immediately verified. All unsatisfactory work is replaced. 

The information that appears on the questionnaire should agree with the answers 
given by the respondent at the time of verification. Therefore, ve stress that 
all interviews be conducted properly according to the instructions. 

Before terminating the Interview 5 verify the respondent's phone number. Empha- 
size that the only other possible call in regard to the survey would be from a 
supervisor to verify the interviewer's work* 
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S GREENER ~ SELECTING HIE RESPONDENT 
IN BRIEF — These are the things you should do: 



I. 


Introduce yourself. 


2. 


Determine: 




a. Is the person to whom you are talking the member 




of the household 12 years of age or more whose 




birthday la next? 




IF SO — That person Is the Respondent. 




IF HOT — la chat person 12 or older available? 




IF YES — Repeat Introduction with Respondent 




IF NO — Determine time to call-back 


3. 


Uae the questionnaires In numerical order. 



Once you begin making calls, one selection task remains: designating the respon- 
dents. This survey calls for a simple but careful way of doing that. Respondents 
must be at least 12 years old. You do not need to pick them; their selection Is 
automatic If you follow the procedure on the screener. Only one person should be 
Interviewed In * houaehold. A substitution can only be made If the selected respondent 
Is 111 or bad-ridden OR on vacation or out-of-town. The substitution would be a 
person at least 12 yeara old who la home at the time of your call. You should make 
two calls in the evening or Saturday calling time at the aelected number (In cate of 
a temporary refusal) in an effort to find the aelected respondent there. 

For each phone contact a "Screener" la initially filled in with the date; phone 
number; llatins ahaet number and county; interviewer 'a code; and time interview 
began* 

The QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER la not filled in until you actually begin the aurvey with the 
aelected reapondent. (This occura after the entire firat page la completed and your 
aelected reapondent agreea to participate in the aurvey.) At this point, write in the 
QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER on the "Screener" and check that the QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER is alao 
on the bottom of the last page (if not* write it in). 

The selection procedure is a simple one. Ask the person who answers the phone 
If they are the person in the houaehold aged 12 years or more whose birthday Is 
next. By next, you mean the peraon who will celebrate their birthday before any 
one else in the household who is at laaat 12. This procedure has been shown In 
scientific testing to be the eaaieat manner to randomly chooae the reapondent. 
You also do not need to aak how many people live there, how many are males or 
females or any other personal questions which might scare/ or intimidate people. 
Also by referlng to birthdays, you are talking about aomethlng that most people 
feel good about and celebrate. 

Lastly, you should remember that even though thia selection procedure is quick 
and easy, you should never deviate from it. Doing so will only detract from 
ell the work that has gone Into this project, Including yours. 



When the interview is either complete or terminated, be sure to complete the "Screener" 
information, namely — Respondent's n*** or relationship; Time Interview Ended and 
accordingly, Call Back Time and Termination Qualification. 
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ASKING THE QUESTIONS 



First and foremost, READ ALL QUESTIONS AND STATEMENTS VERBATIM . 

You should not attempt to Interpret any question to respondents vho fsll to under- 
stand. If the reapondent asks you what you mean, don't attempt to explain the 
question — all you should do Is repea t the exact wording of the question slowly 
and distinctly stressing the key words. This Is usually sufficient to put across 
the Idea, but If the respondent Is atlll unable to answer, the answer should be 
recorded as "no answer" written in the margin to the right. 

It Is your responsibility to ask every question which you are directed to ask on 
the questionnaire. Occasionally, when you ask a aeries fo similar questions, the 
respondent may ssy, "Just put me down as 'yes* to sll of them." Since the respon- 
dent doesn't know what Is coming, there may be a good chance that he or she will 
want to say "no" to the next one. You should be polite but firm about going 
through the entire questionnaire. 

All questions should be saked In the same order In which they sppear on the ques- 
tionnaire. A queatlon asked out of order can Influence responses to subsequent 
questions. There really Is a logic to the order questions are asked so please 
keep them In proper sequence* 

*****Each set of question responses sre coded with s "Q" <Q1, Q2, etc.).***** 
EACH Q must have a coded response unless otherwise specified by a 
aklp/go to. A aklp/go to will be explained. 

General Comments on Asking Questions 

1* The statements and questions you are to read to the respondent are in Caps 
and Lower Case, Just like you ©re reading aow. INSTRUCTIONS TO YOU, WHICH 
YOU READ TO YOURSELF ARE IK ALL CAPS LIKE THIS. 

2. Probing open-ended Items: It Is expected that all open-ended Items will he 
probed until the respondent says he or ahe has nothing more to add. Possible 
probes Include: Anything else? — Is there more? — Something else to sdd? 

3. Handling "don't knows", "refusals", "no answers" on Individual questions: 

It Is expected that the Interviewer will make at lt.xst one attempt to obtain 
data sfter each don't know, refusal, or no answer. Reminding the respondent of 
his or her anonymity might help. Other statements might Include: If you 
had to say — your answer would really help us — we're asking everyone this 
question. 

4. Handling questions on meaning: If a reapondent asks what an Item means, aay 
aomethlng like: "Whatever it mesns to you Is right" or "my Instructions sre to 
ssk you to snswer bssed on your meanlnga. I'm not allowed to Interpret for you." 

5. Asking every queatlon: Be aure to aak every applicable queatlon, even If the 
respondent seems to be ahead of you. If the reapondent la anticipating, aay: 
"If you'll juat bear with me, my Instructions are to ask you each question 
Individually." 



continued on next page 
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6. Handling ambiguous questions: In this questionnaire, it is very important to 
get complete and clear answers. Be sure to probe as needed with statements 
such as "Could you tell ne more about that?" 

7. Being neutral: It is important to remain ntutral. Should a respondent ask for 
your opinion, say something like: "I really just want to know what you think. 
There are no right or wrong answers/* If pushed, you can aay: "My instructions 
say I can't tell you my opinion." 

8. Handling respondent rambling: The general rule is to get all respondent open- 
ended answers down verbatim. Should a respondent ramble on for more than one 
minute or talk too quickly for you to keep up, then listen politely. When the 
respondent pauses, ask: "Could you summarize that for «e?" or "What vould you 
aay is the essence of all that?" 

9. What to do when writing down respondent answers: Assure the respondent of 
your concern about getting things just the way he or ahe aald them by repeating 
out loud as you write. 

10. Handling respondent Interruptions: If a reapondent Interrupts in the middle 
of a question, go back and read it through again to be aure he or ahe gets 
the question as a whole. 

11. Reading close-ended alternatives;' All the alternative responses in close- 
ended items need to be clear to the reapondent. On a aeries where the same 
alternatives are used, be sure that the respondent reminded regularly 
(at least every 5th Item) of the alternatives. A Is used in the left- 
hand margin of the questionnaire to remind you to do this. 

12. If the respondent wanta to change his or her answer: This Is always allowed. 
If the change only affecta the individual questionnaire item, draw one line 
through the Incorrect code and circle the correct code. if the 
change Involves the respondents Situation or Host Important Question , then 
you must go back to the point at which that choice waa made and re-ask all 
the Items thereafter • This will happen vary infrequently, if at all, but 

you ahould follow thla procedure when It does. 

13. If the respondent refuses to choose between two close-ended categories: Try 
once to get a choice by saying: "If you had to choose?" If this falls write 
the response in the margin. 

14. What not to tell the reapondent: Do not tell the reapondent that the study is 
focusing on information needs or Is being done for the California State Library. 
Knowing this radically changes what respondents cay say. if the respondent Is 
adamant with questions about the atudy sponsor, have them call Dr. Ellyson 

at (916) 752-2042. 
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Coanents on Specific Questionnaire Items 

"ITEM A : t*md the script carefully and distinctly. Stress that we're interested 
In situation* occurring within the last month. If the respondent ssks 
you to define a situation label repest it slower or ssy "It means whet- 
aver it means Co you." Xf the respondent asks why you chose a particular 
situation, ssy something like "We're asking different people to describe 
•different situations so we can get a wall-rounded portrait of sll kinds 
of situations Calif ornians fsce." 

There sre five variations for choosing the SITUATION, each questionnaire 
has either Fsge Is, lb, lc, Id or le. Be sure to follow the instructions 
exactly . 

ITEM B : Be sure to write the situation named by the respondent or selected by 
the Al to A4 procedure in the box at the top of the extra large bsck 
page. This will make it easy for you to refer to later without turning 
pages. Please write ss legibly as you can. The box is labeled - "SITUATION", 

ITEM C : Record verbatim response to this item in the proper spsce on 'the extra 
large back page where it aays •DESCRIPTION" . - Use probe if necessary. 

ITEM P : Respondents usually catch on to the tunneling in thla item and atart 

leaping to the "slightly" or "moderately" or "extremely" answers without 
first ssying "yes". This is fine, but it is importsnt thst you re-snchor 
the respondent to the overall scale and Item at least every 5th sub-item 
or as needed. 0 Indiates "funaellnj". 

If the response is XO code "0" and read Che next question. If the response 

is YES immediately; ask "At chat time, ", thla is the statement above 

Che accepted responses slightly, moderately or extremely. 

ITEM E : Tou should record the verbatim response on the extra large back page in 

the box labeled "QUESTION". Once again this will save you time and effort 
later. Also, you may need Co give Che raapondent aome thinking time on 
Chis item. Soma respondents will say that they don't know when they 
really just need time to think. Coanents such ss these often help: "If you 
had to chooae" or "Let me give you time to think, there e s no hurry." 

Be sure to code (QAO) in this section before going to GO or [3 as instructed. 

ITEM F : Emphasize that it is the situation that led to the question snd not the 
question itself which we're asking the respondent sbout here. 

ITEM C : Follow the instructions following Item C specif icslly. 

When s respondent ssys "YES" to more than one of these sub-items, re-resd 
only the underlined portions of the sub-items to remind him or her what the 
"YES" answers were. (Namely, needed to choose ; pulled down s rosd , etc.) 

ITEM H:l 

ITEM I if 80 tn °* tnM * «nould be clesr. 

continued on the next page 
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JTlTEti J : Same as comments for ITEM D. 



JS/S 1^!^ -5 ho l for '«th question rud to th. r..pond.nt. 

This is Indicated by thef} and is th. eimilar method uaed in item D. 

"ITDL1L If a reepondent aays something such u: "I used »ri than one friend" 
(or co-workers, etc.) vfaen you ask "Bow much of an answer did you set 
this way?" you can ask the respondent to answer in terns of "across 
all the friends you used". If a respondent says something like* "My 
wife is also my friend", than ask: "Were there any other friends?" and 
code that response. Follow this rule for all overlaps the respondent 
volunteers. 

If the response is »0, code "0" and read the next question. If the 

response is TES Immediately ask "How much of an answer " t this 

is the statement above the accepted responses none, some or most. 

ITEM_L: Record cne answer to L3 on the extra large back page in the space 
labeled "PREVENTED" if the respondent chooses "partial" or "none". 

If (Q79) is Code 2 - A-k 1 - Code (Q80) - Only code (Q81) and go to 0 . 

U <Q79) £ SiY 7 2 "J 50 * (Q80) - A* 3 and write in the re.pon.e 
on the back page — JUk 4 and code (Q81). rcpon.. 

If (Q79) i. Code 0 - Aak 3 and writ, in the response on back page - 
. Ask 4 and cod. (Q81) . y * 

ilgLM: If (Q80) is Code 0 — go to Item®. 

If (Q80) is Code 1 — Aak the next question and code fc$3). 

ITEM N : Record the answers to N2, H3, and H4 (inhere appropriate) on the extra 

large back page in the spaces labeled "DESCRIBE", "HELP", and "HINDER" 
_ respectively. 

ITEM 0 : 02- Make sure respondents count themselves in their total. 

03- Stress the last year completed. 

04- Write in the year of birth. 

05- Write in the name of the county the respondent says. If the respondent doesn't 
know his or her county, copy the county from the listing shtit. Ask the . 
respondent for his or her city and write it in the margin. 

07- Use probes in the( ) only if the respondent seems unsure or 
reluctant. If a problem, trees sure anonymous nature of aurvey. 

08- If respondent reluctant, reassure anonymous nature of aurvey. 

09- Never aak respondent which sex they are. In the highly unlikely 
event you cannot tell by this time, you should write "Don't 
Know" in the right hand margin next to the choices. 

I 

— continued on the next page — 
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This ltea la a change of pace for the respondent. Street the feet thet 
this le the last Item and try to keep your energy level up* This Is 
the "home stretch". Keep track of where you arc and don't forget to 
re-orient respondent by repeating the Item stem ct leaet every 5th ltea 
or more as necessary 



PAGE f: Verify and write in the phone number and thank the respondent for their help. 

BEFORE ENDING THE INTERVIEW : Explain to the respondent that you vent to be 
certain you have asked all the questions. Go beck through the questionnaire 
to see if you have missed any pages or questions. 

Verify only the phone number and* if necessary, explain that this verification 
Is only for a possible verification of the interviewer's work by e supervisor. 
After you have made a careful check* thank the respondent for the interview end 
terminate the conversation. 



Enter your interviewer's code for (QU6) on pege 9 as well as on the Back 
Page. 



i 
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APPENDIX C 



SUPPORTING DATA TABLES AND FIGURES FOR CHAPTER II 
(Tables are listed first, followed by figures) 
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Table 2-1 



Record of results of all attempts to contact phone numbers drawn into 
sample* 



■^JJ^JJ.!^,.),.),. 



RESULTS OF PHONE CONTACTS 

.1 .i ,i i i i i -. i_- , -j -i ,i ,i .i .i.i.i ■ i .. ■ ■ . ■ . . 



PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 

TOTAL PHONE #8 TOTAL CALLS 

CONTACTED MADE 

(n- 6,383) (n-10,094) 



Completed an interview 


16.3Z* 


10.32 


No answer or busy 


13.8 


45.3 


Disconnected 


24.6 


15.6 


Institutional phone number 


5.9 


3.8 


Hearing problem 


0.3 


0.1 


Spanish language 


0.5b 


0.3 


Other foreign language 


1.1 


0.7 


Terminated in middle 


1.1 


0.7 


Refusal 


25.8 


16.3 


Reached household but not Refusal 


9.9 


6.3 


Other 


0.7 


0.4 



aPercentages sum to 100.0 down the columns within rounding error. 

^In all, 34 Spanish language households were contacted. Of theae, 
interviews were obtained in five. This yields a completion rate of 14. 7% 
similar to the overall completion rate of 16.42 across all phone numbers 
contacted. 
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Table 2-2 



Comparison of the demographic characteristics of the sample to those of the 
populat ion. 



AGE (n-1022) 
12-19 years 
20-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 
50-59 years 



PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS 
12 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 
^Sampla 



PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS 
(PLUS OR MINUS) 

J-i.l.l I I 1-3.t.l-l . , , 



16.4 
23.4 
18.2 
12.3 
12.3 



60 plus Years 17.4, 



Ul i .t.. -J. 1 .1- 



INCOME (n-813) 
<$10,000 
$10,000-15,000 
$15 300-20,000 
$20,000-25,000 
$25,000-35,000 
$35,000-50,000 
>$50,000 



Deviatip p. score 



17.7 
24.0 
20.0 
11.8 
9.8 



1.3 
1.0 
1.8 
0.5 
2.5 



-I- 



' -' 1 J l ,' ■*,-!■■ f-1- 



.2*8. 



26.3 
14.8 
13.3 
12.1 
16.5 
10.7 



SEX (n=1029) 
Female 
Male 



■Deviation .acQge , T 



-J-.l-J-1-t,1-1,1.U 



9.7 
12.1 

12.3 
14.6 
25.6 
14.4 



16.6 
2.7 
1.0 
2.5 
9.1 
3.7 

1 .A mi 111 



.J -J -J -J ..l^*, 5 ,LI .U 



- .1, 1 .1 .1 .l.t.i-X. 



Deviation .score 



EDUCATION (n»1026) 
0-8 years 
9-12 years 
13 plus yefl£8-> 



RACE (n=1026) 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
American Indian 
Anglo-White 

Other non-i^lLiJ^^^JAti^ 



COUNTY (n«I026 
58 counties 




Pearson product moment correlation between county 
sample n and population n " .97 



1 1 1 1 I .L.t I..LI. 



aTotal sample size is 1040. Deviations from this n result from various 
sources of missing data - refusal, interviewer error, coding error. For 
the income variable, the primary source was refusals. 
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Table 2-3 



List of Califovnian counties with proportion of population residing in each 
and sample n's and proportion of sample drawn from each. 



KEY 


COUNTY 
j .i-i.i .i-i i.i.i 


IPs 


ZSb 


n 


KEY 


COUNTY ZPa 


ZSb 


J -1.1 ■« 
0 


1 


Alameda 


4.67 


5,10 


53 


30 "" 


Orange 


0.1/ 


7.50 


< 1 t r 

78 


2 


Alpine 


0.01 


0.00 


0 


31 


Placer 


A C A 

0.50 


0.67 


7 


3 


Amador 


0.08 


0.00 


0 


32 


r lumas 


0 07 
u.u/ 


0.10 


1 


4 


Butte 


0.61 


0.67 


7 


33 


Riverside 




3.65 


38 


5 


Calavaras 


0.09 


0.19 


2 


34 


oa cram en to 




3.46 


36 


c 
0 


Colusa 


U*05 


A All 

o.ou 


0 


35 


Sun B^n^^s* 


0.11 


0.10 


1 


7 


Contra Costa 


O 77 


O QQ 




36 


San Bemad jno 


3.78 


3.37 


35 


o 

o 


Del Norte 


u.u/ 


A 1 A 

0. 1U 


1 


61 


San Di eco 


7.87 


7.69 


80 


Q 


El Dora do & 




A "7 7 
0.7/ 


o 
0 


38 


San F^*flticifiCA 


2.87 


2.98 


31 


1 n 


Fresno 


9 17 


1 Q9 

i 


9n 


OA 


San Joacjuin 


1*47 


1 .44 


15 


1 1 


Glenn 


A An 

0.09 


0.00 


0 


40 


Sjin T. in a ft hi onh 


0.66 


0.77 


Q 

\* 


1 n 

12 


Humboldt 


A /. £ 

0.46 


0.67 


7 


41 


San Mfltpo 


2.48 


2.79 


29 


13 


Imperial 


0.39 


0.10 


1 


42 


Q oti ^ o Rji rKoro 


1.26 


1.54 


16 


14 


Inyo 


0.08 


0.10 


1 


43 


Santa CIata 


5.47 


3.94 


41 


1 c 

15 


Kern 


1.70 


1.54 


16 


44 




0 79 


0.96 


10 


16 


Kings 


0.31 


0.29 


3 


45 


ShftatA 

UUQO CO 


0.49 


0.48 


5 


17 


Lake 


0.15 


0.19 


2 


46 


Sierra 


0.01 


0.00 


0 


18 


Lassen 


0*09 


0.10 


1 


47 


Siskiyou 


0.17 


0.48 


5 


1 o 

19 


Los Angeles 


31.59 


30.29 


315 


48 


Solano 


0.99 


1.06 


11 


20 


Madera 


0.27 


0.19 


2 


49 


Sonoma 


1.27 


1.35 


14 


il 


Marin 


n qa 


i i 


1 9 
1/ 


JV 


Stanislaus 


1.12 


0.96 


10 


22 


Mar ip osa 


0.05 


0.10 


1 


51 


Sutter 


0.22 


0.48 


5 


23 


Mendoc ino 


0.29 


0.29 


3 


52 


Tehama 


0.16 


0.29 


3 


24 


Merced 


0.57 


0.58 


5 


53 


Trinity 


0.05 


0.10 


1 


25 


Modoc 


0.04 


0.10 


1 


54 


Tulare 


1.04 


0.87 


9 


26 


Mono 


0.04 


0.00 


0 


55 


Tuolumne 


0.14 


0.10 


1 


27 


Monterey 


1.23 


0.77 


8 


56 


Ventura 


2.24 


2.02 


21 


28 


Napa 


0,42 


0.38 




57 


Yolo 


0.48 


0.77 


8 


29 


Nevada 


0.22 


0.19 


2 


58 


Yuba 0.21 

i ■■»■«.! . . t jf '■■.«,.'„f,T.T.l.i.',n 


0.19 


2 

- I t_j 



a The state's population according to the 1980 Census was 23,667,902. of 
these, 19,597,022 are 12 years of age or older. 



'Total sample n was 1040.0 
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Table 2-4 

Specification of the process ior selecting a gap situation for in-depth 
analysis. 



THE TARGET SITUATION CATEGORIES WERE: 

a* Governmental concerns and issues 

b. Learning something new 

c. Job-related concerns 

d. Recreation *nd leisure time 

e. Most important situation 

THE FIVE SELECTION TREES ROTATED SYSTEMATICALLY WERE: 
Questionnaire style 1: target E 
Questionnaire style 2: target order - A,B,C,D,E 
Questionnaire style 3: target order - B, C, D, A, E 
Questionnaire style 4: target order - C, D,A,B, E 
Questionnaire style 5: target order - D,A,B,C > E 

THE RESULTS OF THIS SELECTION PROCESS YIELDED: 



Situation analyzed 
in depth 



Questionnaire style 1 
12 3 4 



Governmental concerns and issues 


20 e 


Ma 


7a 


13 a 


10 a 


Learning something new 


41 e 


94b 




28 b 


32b 


Job-related concerns 


23 e 


20 c 


22 c 


2§c 


7c 


Recreation and leisure time 


18 e 


12d 


21d 


49d 




Most important 


Me 


29 e 


19 e 


16 e 


20 e 












n 


200 


201 


194 


204 


198 


-l^^J-i-)^-' -> -1 -J -1 -1 -1 -1 .1 ..I _l .1 i^J^-»^l-J- < _1 - 


■tJ.tJJ«U. 









The underlining iudicates the gap situation which the questionnaire style 
was indicated to tap* The numbers refer to the number of respondents whose 
in-depth situation fell into each category. The letters a,b, c,d,e refer to 
the categories of the final predictor variable derived from this selection 
process — the nature of gap situation analyzed in depth. This predictor 
was defined as follows: 

a - Governmental concerns and issues (46+7+13+10 » 76 cases) 

b ■ Learning something new (94+125+28+32 « 279 cases) 

c * Job-related concerns (20+22+98+7 - 147 cases) 

d = Recreation and leisure time (12+21+49+129 -211 cases) 

e c Most important (20+41+23+18+98+29+19+16+20 « 284 cases) 
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Table 2-5 



Approximate sampling error of estimated percentages for sample subsets and 
the total sample at p<.001a 



Percentage 
estimate 
obtained 
from 



PERCENTAGE SAMPLING ERROR AROUND OBTAINED ESTIMATE 



SUB-SAMPLE OR SAMPLE SIZE (n) 



sample 


25 


50 


100 


200 


300 


400 


500 


600 


700 


800 


50750 


26 


28 


13 


9 


8 






5 


5 


5 


40/60 


25 


18 


13 


9 


7 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


30/70 


22 


16 


11 


8 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


20/80 


21 


14 


10 


7 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


10/90 


15 


11 


6 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


02/98 


5 


5 


5 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 



T 

4 
4 
3 
3 
1 



4 
4 
4 
3 
2 

1 



-J^-l— .-J_l -J _1 .1 .1 .t^^.,.,!,! t_. «_ % « , . J « J 



In actuality* sampling errors are not as straightforward as this table 
suggests because they vary by type of sample as well as by the factors 
incorporated into the table above* However, errors tend to fall into 
patterns and rough approximations can be made by the use of a number of 
simplifying assumptions that are reasonably accurate in most situations. 
This table has been prepared by using such assumptions* 
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Figure II-3 

Map showing the location of California's counties. 



KEY 

The numbers are keyed to 
the county names listed 
in Table 2-3 in this 
Appendix. 
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APPENDIX D 

LISTING OF VARIABLE MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES 
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This appendix lists the measurement procedures for each the variables used 
in this report. The variables are presented in the same order of the 
questionnaire phases explained in section of questionnaire design at the 
beginning of Chapter II. These phases consisted of: 

Phase 1: Identification of gap situations 

Phase 2: Identification of gap situation for in-depth analysis 
Phase 3: Questions in situation analysed in depth 
Phase 4: Most important question in situation analryed in depth 
Phase 5: The micro-situation leading to most important question 
Phase 6: Ease of getting answer to most important question 
Phase 7: Helps expected from answer to most important question 
Phase 8: Strategies used to answer most important question 
Phase 9: Completeness of answer to most important question 
Phase 10: Barriers to answering most important question 
Phase 11: Library use 
Phase 12: Demography 

The following information components are provided for each variable 
measured: 

DATA COLLECTION AMD CODING: 

Thio section details how the data was collected and coded. It 
also lists the variable name(s). 

H STAR BARD AMD HISSING DATA: 

Not all variables were assessed for all 1040 respondents. Some, 
for example, were assessed only for respondents who had a 
situation selected for in-depth analysis or respondents who had 
most important questions. In all, there were six different 
frequently used n standards in this study: 

-j^j^i-j -i—i — j .1 -i i i i i t i .i ■„■„ ..■.■ r ).i,i„; 



SUB-SET OF RESPONDENTS n standard 



Jj-J«)^-I,.i-. .1.1 1 ,1 i l mi iJ ■ > ■> 1,1—1 .1 ■ I 1 1 • t 1 _I_J -J i « '.. ■ < .7 ^ 

flil-iiflBpQndent8 1Q4Q 

respondents who situation selected for 997 

i n- depth ..anata bib , , 

respondents with most important question iu 737 

in-depth situation _,_ 

respondents who got a complete or partial 655 
aBasflr_,ta^a eiijnpat -important .question . 
respondents who got a no or partial answer 328 
to .their most important .quBftitffl ,,,,,,,, 
rAgjojj fiptfl. wbo .recal led .last .library .use - 



Additional n standards used for only one variable each are 
reported below in the presentation of that variable. This 
section of each variable's presentation lists the appropriate n 
standard and then reports whether there was any missing data 
which brought the n down below the n standard. Missing data ie 
caused by any of the following — respondent refusals, 
interviewer error, coder error, or computer analyst error. 
Typically, low levels of missing data are recoded to either the 
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central value for a given variable (e.g., the mean) or to some 
other conceptually logical value. In this data base, missing 
codes on all variables except demography were recoded. The amount 
of missing data found and the values to which it was recoded are 
indicated in this section of variable presentation. For 
demographic measures, the missing data cases are excluded from all 
analyses. The levels of this missing data are reported below. 

UTKSJUOCB OODISC UL LABILITY: 

In this report, 63 variables were measured from respondent 
answers to open-ended questions. Standard procedures for content 
analysis were used to code these verbal answers. In this 
process, it is required that a measure of interjudge coding 
reliability be obtained. This is an assessment of the percentage 
of time two coders working independently agree on their codes 
using the same set of content analytic categories and rules. The 
measures of reliability used in this study consisted of the 
Stempel percentage agreement index and the Scott adjusted index. 
(Stempel, 1955; Scott, 1955). The Stempel index is the more 
liberal measure. It is computed by this formula: 

100 x #-.0f -.times ,2 .coders ,agmed ,. tJ 

t of units 2 coders coded in common 

Thus, if two coders coded 100 units in common and agreed on 90, 
their percentage agreement index would be 90. 0Z. The Scott index 
adjusts the obtained percentage agreement index for the effect of 
chance on the coding. This can most simply be illustrated in the 
context of a coding of a variable with three values. If the 
units distribute across the three values equally then there is a 
33, 3X chance of any unit falling into a category. The adjustment 
formula is: 

BBICfitt U g e^agremeat , index - .chance .factpy 
100.0 - chance factor 

The impact of this adjustment on the 90.0 reliability above is 
shown as follows: 

S0.>Q^ .33.3 - 85. 1* 
100.0 - 33.3 

If the distribution of the units across the three codes in this 
hypothethical example were not distributed equally then the 
chance factor would be even higher. If, for example, the 
distribution was 10-10-80, then the chance factor would be 67. 6X. 
This is computed by squaring the proportion of units falling into 
each category, summing these squares across categories, and 
multiplying the result by 100. The impact of the chance factor 
in this case would reduce reliability to: 

9.Q.Q - 69. IX 

100.0 - 67.6 

In computing interjudge coding reliabilities for this study, the 
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master coder coded a systematic random sub-sample of all verbal 
material ao that the results could be coQpared with the coders' 
work* The resulting interjudge reliability figures are presented 
for content analytic variables below. If a variable does not have 
such a report, the variable was then measured based on close-ended 
questionnaire items which were prs-coded. 

Reliability standards are well-established for the percentage 
agree index* It is generally accepted that interjudge coding 
reliability should be at least 85Z on this measure* No such 
standards exist for the more conservative Scott's measure 
although work has been published with obtained Scott's as low as 
75%. Reliabilities in this study are all above 88Z for the 
percentage agreement index and above 85Z for Scott's* 

--»_)■! f . 1 ,_- l - t ■ ! - - t - ) ., l . 1_l-l ,1 , 1 ,.1.1 ■ I .1.1 ^ I 1-1 ... .1.1.1 . 1 l-J-1-......i _1_1^_,_._. J _. »^ . 

PHASE 1 - IDENTIFICATION OF GAP SITUATIONS FACED IN LAST MONTH 

VARIABLE SET 1-1: NATURE OF GAP SITUATIONS FACED IN PAST MONTH 
DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked in which of these 19 areas they had faced 
gaps in the past month* Each measure was pre-coded 0 (did not 
face) and 1 (faced)* The 19 gap situations measures were: 

a) governmental concerns and issues 

b) learning something new 

c) job-related concerns 

d) recreation and leisure time 

e) caring for children 

f) neighborhood/community concerns 

g) housing concerns 

h) transportation 

i) shopping/ buying things 
j) managing money 

k) relationships with family and friends 
l) being in school 
m) health matters 

n) discrimination and race relations 

o) legal matters 

p) safety/ crime concerns 

q) concerns with current events/news 

r) religious concerns 

8) other 



N STAN LARD AND MISSING DATA: 

nl e 1040 (all respondents) for all 19 measures. Missing data 
less than 12, recoded on each measure to 0* 

VARIABLE SET 1-2: NUMER OF GAP SITUATIONS NAMED 



DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

A count of the number of gap situations above which the respondent 
faced in the past month* The resulting measure had a range from 
0 to 19 with a mean of 8.5 and a standard deviation of 4 # 2 # 
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M STAHDARD AHD MISSIBG DATA: 

As in variable set 1*1 above* 

PHA«^^iDKHTinCmOM OF GAP SITUATIOI FOE Il^DIPra'^liLTsis W ~" " 
VARIABLE SET 2-1: MATURE OF GAP SITUATIOH AMALTZEB IN DEPTH 
DATA COLLECTIOH AID OODIK: 

As described in Table 2-4 in Appendix C. The resulting measure 
had five categories: 

a) governmental concerns and issues 

b) learning something new 

c) job-related concerns 

d) recreation and leisure 

e) most important 

H STAIDARD AHD MISSIBG DATA: 

n2 * 997 respondents for whom a situation was selected for in- 
depth analysis* The remaining 43 respondents of the total -040 
indicated they had faced no gap situations in the past month* No 
missing data below the n2 standard* 

PHASE" 3 : QTOTION3 II SITUATIOI AIALTZED II-DEPTH ~ w ~ M 

VARIABLE SET 3-1: QUESTIOI ASKUG 

DATA COLLECTIOH AID OODIMG: 

Respondents were asked which of a series of 18 questions (even if 
asked only in the head) they had in the gap situation analyzed in 
depth* Each measure was pre-coded 0 (did not have this question) 
and 1 (did have this question)* The 18 questions were: 

a) How will things turn out? 

b) How are things related to each other? 

c) What' 8 going on in this siutation? 

d) What caused or led up to this situation? 

e) What' 8 my role, how do I fit in? 

f) What are the ways things should be done, the rules, the laws? 

g) How can I get motivated? 

h) Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 

i) What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 
j) If I do this, what will happen? 

k) How, or when, or where can I do something? 

l) How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? 

m) What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

n) Are there other ways I can think about this situation? 

o) Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 

p) What information is available for this situation? 

q) What sources, or services, or help are available? 

r) What are someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, wants? 
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H STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

n2 « 997 respondents with in-depth situations selected. Missing 
data less than than IX, recoded on each measure to 0. 

VARIABLE SET 3-2: QUESTIOI IMPORTANCE 

DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

For each question respondents indicated they had, they were asked 
how important the question was* An importance rating was 
assessed for each of the 18 questions above with the following 
codes: 0 (did not have this question), 1 (slightly important;, 2 
(moderately important), 3 (very important). The list of 18 
questions remained as indicated above. 

N STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 3**! above. 

PHASE 4: MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIOI II SITUATION ANALYZED IN DEPTH 
VARIABLE SET 4-1: MATCH TO CLOSE-ENDED QUESTION LIST 
DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Each respondent was asked to state in his/her own wordt* the most 
important question he/she had in the gap situation analyzed in 
deptL. The statements were content analyzed in four different 
ways. The first of these involved judging which of the close- 
ended question statements used in Phase 3 (above) represented the 
respondent's open-ended question best. The variables which 
resulted consisted of 18 dichotomously coded items with codes of 0 
(not a match) and 1 (a match). 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n3 « 737 respondents who had a most important question. While 
the sum of the percentages coded 1 across the 13 measures should 
equal 100.0, i n actuality they sum to 96.4. This is because 27 
respondents gave articulations which were not codeable as 
questions. Because of the way the coding <ras conceptualized this 
was not treated as missing data. Rather respondents with non- 
question statements were coded with 0 codes in all categories.. 

IHTERJODGE CODING RELIABILITY: 

For the initial coding stages, the dichotomous measures above 
were coded as one 18-category variable. Reliability measures 
were conducted at this stage on a systematic random sub-sample of 
71 of the total 710 codeable articulations. Results showed a raw 
percentage agreement index of 91.6%. Using Scott's change 
adjustment (chance "14.4), the reliability was 90. 1%. 

VARIABLE SET 4-2: TIME FOOTS OF QUESTION 

DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

The same question statements were content analyzed to assess 
whether the question was referring to a gap in the present (at 
the time the respondent was facing the particular micro-r:oment in 
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his/her gap situation); a gap in the past; or in the future. The 
variables vhich resulted consisted of three dichotomously coded 
measures with codes of 0 (not focused at this point in time) or 1 
(focused at this point in time). The measures were: 

a) past focus 

b) present focus 

c) future focus 

M STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 4-1 above. 

IHTKRJUDGE CODING RELIABILITY: 

Using the same procedures as for variable set 1, the percentage 
agreement index was 94.4. with Scott's adjustment (chance c 
43.5), the reliability was 90.0. 

VARIABLE SET 4-3: EHTITY TOCOS OF QUESTION 

DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Again, the same question statements were content analyzed to 
assess what kind of entity the gap implied in th* question 
focused on. The results yielded a set of four dichotomous 
measures coded 0 (not focused on this entity) and 1 (focused on 
this entity). The measures were: 

a) self as entity focus of gap 

b) other as entity focus of gap 

c) institution/collectivity as entity focus of gap 

d) object s/events/proc esses as entity focus of gap 

H STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 4-1 above. 

INTERJUDGE CODING RELIABILITY: 

Using the same procedures as in variable s t 1, the percentage 

agreement index was 93.0, the Scott adjusted index was 87.3 (with 
a chance factor of 44.9). 

VARIABLE SET 4-5: GAP FOCUS OF QUESTION 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

The question statements were content analyzed one final time 
using a scheme called gap focus. Here the coders judged whether 
the gap implied in the question was attempting to identify: 

a) times and places — the times or locations of events 

b) causes and reasons — the causes which led to events or the 

motives for people's actions 

c) connectings — the whats and hows of connecting to other 

people 

d) characteristics of others - the qualities and behaviors of 

other people and collectivities 

e) characteristics of self — the qualities and behaviors of 

self 

f) characteristics of objects/ events — the nature of objects 

or event 8 
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g) directions and moves — the whats and hows of moving from 

one place to another, of attempting to reach goals 

h) outcomes — the consequences and effects of things. 

The coding resulted in eight dichotomously coded measures with 
codes of 0 (question did not attempt to identify this) and 1 
(question did attempt to identify this). 

N STANDARD AND HISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 4-1 above* 



MTERJUDGE OODIK RELIABILITY: 

Using the same procedures as in variable set 1, the percentage 
agreement index was 88.8% and with a chance factor of 15 .9% the 
Scott adjusted index was 86.7%. 



PHASE 5 - THE MI CEO-SITUATION LEADING TO MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 
VARIABLE SET 5-1: SITUATION IN PAST 



DATA OOLLBCIION AND CODING: 

Immediately after stating their most important question 
rei A )ondents were asked whether the situation that led to this 
having to ask this question was in the past (pre-coded 0) or 
still going on (pre-coded D. 

H STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n3 = 737 respondents with most important questions. Missing data 
were less than 1%, recoded to value 1* 

VARIABLE SET 5-2: NATURE OF STOPS IN GAP SITUATION 

DATA OOLLBCIION AND CODING: 

Respondents were then asked to visualize themselves in the 
situation that led to asking their most important questions and 
to imagine "yourself going through that situation as if you were 
traveling on a road." With that in mind, the interviewer then 
asked if in this situation* •• 

a) You needed to choose between two or more roads or 
possibilities that lay ahead of you. (DECISION SITUATION) 

b) You were being pulled down a road not of your own choosing. 
(PROBLEMMATIC SITUATION) 

c) You lost your way, there was no ro&d you could take, and it 
felt like things were out of control. (SPIN-OUT SITUATION) 

d) You were on the right road but it was blocked and something 
stood in your way. (BARRIER SITUATION) 

e) You wanted to follow someone down the road who could show you 
the way, teach you the ropes. (FOLLOWING SITUATION) 

Each of these five measures was coued 0 ( n o) or 1 (yes) 

H STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 5-1 ♦ 
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VARIABLE SET 5-3: STOP WHICH DESCRIBES GAP SITUATION BEST 



DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents who indicated more than one stop in 5-2 as applying to 
their situation were asked which described their situation best. 
The answer was pre-coded into one of the five stop types listed in 
5-1 above. Respondents who said "none 11 was best were pre-coded 
into a "none" category* Respondents who had indicated that only 
one stop applied had that stop coded as their "best". The 
resulting set of six categories is used in this report in two 
forms as a six-category nomimal variable and as a series of six 
dummy variables: 

a) Categorical variable: For this variable, each respondent was 
simply keyed into the data base by a numerical designation 
signifying which of the six categories best described hie/her 
situation. 

b) Dunmy variables: For this set of six va*i ies, a computer 
operation recoded the categorical variable so :hat a series of 
six dichotomous variables resulted. The codes for these six 
variables were 0 (not in t'lis category) and 1 (in this category). 

N STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

As listed in variable set 5-1 above. 

VARIABLE SET 5-4: # STOPS FACED IN GAP SITOATIOF 
DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

A count of the number of 1 codes in variable set 5-2. Range from 
0 to 5 and a mean of 0.1. 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 
As in variable set 5-1 above* 

PHASE 6 - EASE OF GETTING ANSWER TO MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 

VARIABLE SET 6-1. DIFFICULTY OF ANSWERING QUESTION 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked to nudged on a 4-point scale how easy 
it was to get a complete answer to their most important question. 
The pre-coded scale consisted of: 0 (very easy), 1 (somewhat 
easy), 2 (somewhat difficult), and 3 (very difficult). The mean 
was 1.4 and standard deviation 1.0. 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n3 * 737 respondents with most important questions. Missing data 
less than 1%, recoded to the modal value (1). 

VillABLE SET 6-2: DIFFICULTY COMPARED TO OTHER PEOPLE 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked how difficult it was compared to others to 
get an answer to their most important question. Scale values 
were 0 (much easier), 1 (slightly easier), 2 (slightly harder), 
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and 3 (much harder). The mean was 1.1 and standard deviation 
0.9. 



H STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 6-1 above- 



PHASE 7 - HELPS EXPECTED FROM AI8VER TO M08T IMPORTANT QUESTION 
VARIABLE SET 7-1: HELP SEEKING 
DATA COLLECTION AID 00D7JC: 

Respondents were asked which of 16 different ways they hoped the 
answer to their most important question would help them* Each of 
the 16 measures was coded 0 (no, not this way) or 1 (yes, this 
way). The 16 helps were: 

a) understand the situation better 

b) understand others better 

c) plan what to do or when or how to do it 

d) get better at going something 

e) accomplish something you wanted to 

f ) get motivated 

g) keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

h) get out of a bad situation 

i) calm down, ease worries 
j) avoid a bad situation 

k) take your mind off things 
l) feel reassured or hopeful 
m) feel good about yourself 
n) make contact with others 
o) feel not alone 
p) get happiness or pleasure 

N STANDARD AMD MISSUG DATA: 

n3 15 737 respondents with most important questions. Missing data 
were under 1Z, recoded to 0 on all measures. 

VARIABLE SET 7-2: IMPORTANCE OF HELPS SOUGHT FROM ANSWERS 

DATA COLLECTION AND 00DIN6: 

For each help respondents said they hoped for, they were asked 
how important it was to be helped in this way. Pre-coded values 
were: 0 (did not seek this help), 1 (slightly important), 2 
(moderately important), and 3 (extremely important). 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

As in variable set 7-1 above. 



PHASE S - STRATEGIES USED TO ANSWER MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 
VARIABLE SET 8-1: STRATEGIES USED TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked which of 13 different strategies they used 
to attempt to get answers to their most important questions. 
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Pre-coded values for all 13 measures were: 0 (did not use this 
strategy) and 1 (used this strategy). The 13 strategies were: 

a) your own thinking or experience 

b) the media 

c) authorities or professionals 

d) family members 

e) co-workers 

f ) friends or neighbors 

g) social service agencies 

h) business persons 

i) religious leaders 

j) people in government 
k) libraries 
l) schools or colleges 
m) other 



N STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

n3 ■ 737 respondents with most important questions. Missing data 
under 1%, recoded to 0. 

VARIABLE SET 8-2: AMOUNT OF ANSWER OBTAINED FROM DIFFERENT STRATEGIES 



DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents who indicated they used a particular strategy were 
asked how much of an answer they got: none (code D, some (2) or 
most (3). This produced an additional 16 measures. 



N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

The n standard for these measures is specific to each individual 
measure because the relevant respondent sub-sets are those who 
used the particular strategy. The n standards (identified by the 
letters used to denote strategies in 8-2 above) were: 

a) n7 = 657 f ) n 12 » 358 k) nl7 - 214 

b) n8 « 273 g) n 13 - 106 l) n 18 - 229 

c) n9 « 430 h) nl4 - 229 m ) nl9 - 64 

d) nlO -= 383 i) n 15 « 155 

e) nil - 298 j) n 16 « 142 

VARIABLE SET 9-1: SUCCESS IN QUESTION ANSWERING 



DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

The respondent was then asked how much of an answer they got to 
their most important question across all sources: complete (coded 
2), partial (1), or none (0). The mean was 1.4, standard 
deviation 0.7. 



N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n3 B 737 respondents with most important questions. Missing data 
less than 1%, recoded to 0. 
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VARIABLE SET 9-2: HELPED BT ANSWER TO QUESTION 



DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents who indicated they got partial or complete answers to 
their most important questions were asked how much the 
partial/ complete answer helped: a lot (coded 2), a little 0), or 
not at all (0) # The mean was 1.5, standard deviation 0.6. 

H STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n5 * 655 respondents who got partial or complete answers to their 
most important questions* Missing data under IX, recoded to 0, 

VARIABLE SET 9-3: EXPECT TO GET COMPLETE ANSWER IN FUTURE 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents who indicated they got partial or no answers to their 
most important questions were asked whether they expected to get 
a complete answer in the future* Pre-coded values were: 0 (no), 
1 (maybe), and 2 (yes)* The mean was 1.3, standard deviation 
0.8. 

H STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n6 ■ 328 respondents who got no or partial answers to their most 
important questions* Missing data under 1%, recoded to 0. 

PHASE 10 - BARRIERS TO ANSWERING MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 
VARIABLE SET 10-1: BARRIERS TO ANSWERING QUESTIONS 
DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents who indicated they got partial or no answers to their 
most important questions were asked what they thought prevented 
them from getting a complete answer so far* Their verbal 
responses were content analyzed for up to three reasons per 
respondent using the following scheme: 

00 ■ no resolution/no answer exists 

01 ■ situation too big, complex, confusing 

02 » situation recurring, escalating, perennial, pervasive 

03 « timing wrong, passing of time needed 

04 s situation inherently uncertain, filled with unexpecteds 

09 «= other 

10 * emotions, anxieties, reluctance to know 

11 18 ignorance, lack knowledge, understanding, experience 

12 ■ shyness, fear of the act of asking 

13 ■ physical inability to ask 

14 «= procrastination, forgetf ulness, indecision 

15 ■ lack of money, material resources 

16 1=5 lack of time 

17 = in overload 
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18 ■ own limitations* lack of discipline 
60 » indifference* lack motivation 

19 * other 

Other persop, ./cg^lect ivjty a? .bgryriflr 

20 » lack experience, knowledge, understanding 

21 « incompetence, laziness, slowness 

22 » untrustworthiiess, lack believability 

23 * inaccessible because of geography/ time 

25 ■ uncooperative, uncaring, unwilling to help 

26 * procrastination, f orgetf ulness 

27 * inarticulateness, inability to communicate 

28 ■ inability to see me 

71 ■ inability to decide 

72 m bureaucracy, politics, organizational controls 

29 ■ other 

HflJaifl-.Qf^tbg.iflMMSI 

30 « no new information 

31 B didn't include range of possibilities 

32 « didn't include reasons 

33 = didn't include facts 

34 ■ didn't include opinions 

35 * didn't relate to real experience 

36 » didn't include examples, illustrations 

37 ■ too brief, incomplete 

38 ■ too complex, difficult, incomprehensible 

39 * conflicted with other answer/experience 
44 m too indefinite, uncertain 

49 « other 

The most detailed version of these barrier categories consists of 
dichotomou8 variable for each of the categories above with code 
values of 0 (no portion of the respondent's answer fell into this 
category) and 1 (a portion did fall into this category)* A 
second version of these categories collapsed then into six 
logical groupings tapping the nature of the barriers respondents 
pointed to: 

a) situation complexity (codes 00,01,02,04,09 above) 

b) timing (codes 03,23; 

c) own emotions, motivations (codes 10,12,14,18,60) 

d) lack resources (11,15,16,19) 

e) other people/ collectivities (20,21,22,25,26,27,28,29,71,72) 

f) inadequate answer (30,31,32,33,34,35,36,37,38,39,44) 

The measures were dichotomously coded such that a code of 0 meant 
that no portion of the respondent's answer fell into any of the 
designated codes and a code of 1 meant that a portion did fall 
into the designated codes* 

N STAHDARD AHD MISSIMG DATA: 

n6, 328 respondents who got no or partial answers to their most 
important questions* No missing data* Percentages across the 
categories will not sum to 100,0 because 10% of the respondents 
gave no verbal answer* This was not counted as missing data 
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because of the way the coding was conceptualized as indicated 
above* These respondents were coded with O'g on all categories* 



IHTERJUDGB CO DUG RELIABILITY: 

In all, 318 code judgements were made* A systematic random sub- 
sample of 32 was drawn* Interjudge coding reliabilities were as 
follows: percentage agreement index, 90.7%; Scott's adjusted 
index, 89 .7Z (chance factor, 9. 91). 

PHASE 11 - LIBRARY USB 

VARIABLE SET 11-1: RECALL LAST LIBRARY USE 

DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

The first question respondents were asked in the library use 
section w*»* whether they recalled their last library use* Pre- 
coded values were 0 (no) and 1 (yes)* 

H STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

nl, all 1040 respondents* Missing data under 12, recoded to 0. 
VARIABLE SET 1-2: RECEHCY OF LIBRARY USE 
DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents who could recall their last library use were asked how 
long ago it occurred* They could answer in days, weeks, months, 
or years* Their verbal answers were recomputed into number of 
weeks ago the contact occurred* The resulting measure was 
incorporated into both continuous and categorical versions* 

a) Continuous version: This measure had a range from 000 (this 
week) to 998 weeks or more (19.2 years or more). The mean was 
88.7, standard deviation 219.9. 

b) Categorical version: Seven categories with as near equal 
n's as possible were created from the continuous measure. They 
were: this week, 2-3 weeks, 1-3 months, 3-6 months, 1/2-2 
year 8, more than 2 years. 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n20 « 844 respondents of the 851 respondents who could recall 
their last library use provided explicit recency data. This n 
became the n standard for the rest of the library use measures. 
No missing data on this measure. 

VARIABLE SET 11-3: HELPED BY MOST RECENT LIBRARY USE 

DATA COLLECTION AMD CODING: 

Respondents sere asked if the most recent library use helped 
them. Pre-coded values were 0 (no) and 1 (yes). 

N STANDARD AND KISSING DATA: 

As in 11"*2 above. 
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VARIABLE SET 11-4: MIDDLED BY MOST RBCERT LIBRARY USE 



DATA OOLLECTIOH AID 00 DUG: 

Respondents were asked if the most recent library use hindered 
them in some way. Pre-coded values were 0 (no) and 1 (yes). 

R STAHDARD AID MI8SIK DATA: 

As in H-2 above* 

VARIABLE SET 11-5: REASON IDE LIBRARY USE 
DATA OOLLECTIOH AID OODIBG: 

Respondents were asked to describe their mosy recent contact with 
the library briefly. These verbal responses were content 
analyzed using the scheme below. 

!LmLJfl,,libra CT ,tQ .Ket /resgrve/use materi^ 

00 « fiction reading specified 

01 - non-fiction reading specified (including reference 

books but excluding magazines, newspapers) 

02 * newspapers 

03 * magazines 

04 « books (not specified as to what kind) 
08 » to browse, look around 

40 - to get answers, materials of an unspecified nature 

60 » records 

61 « tapes, cassettes 

62 ■ video tapes 

63 « films 



^BJ^J^^li]>JAX3LJ^gQmDlete ,a .project: 

0/ - to study, use library as study hall, study with purpose 
unspecified 

11 ■ school paper, report, thesis, etc. 

12 ■ work, employment project 

13 * home project (home care, hobbies, interests) 
15 ■ leisure/pleasure reading 

1* * project indicates but not specified 

20 * copy machines 

21 * restrooms 

22 * attend meetings, obtain meeting room 

23 » typewriters 

24 ■ phones 

25 = see exhibit, see building 

26 = read schedules 

27 * get tax form 

30 - return materials 

31 * negotiate a fine 

32 ■ get library card 
34 » pay fine 
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50 ■ meet people, socialize 

51 * pass time, something to do 

52 ■ rest, relax 

53 ■ accompany, help someone else 

54 « donate books, materials 

55 * work there as employee 

56 - chance intersection, walked by building 

57 ■ school/college tour of building 

The detailed version of the use of these categories yielded a 
dichotomous variable for each category coded such that a 0 meant 
the respondent 's answer did not fall into the category and a 1 
meant that it did* An abbreviated version collapsed the 
categories into logical groupings as follows: 

a) school (codes 07,11 above) 

b) work (12) 

c) home, leisure (13,15) 

d) unspecified (14) 

a) non-fiction books (01) 

b) fiction books (00) 

c) newspapers, magazines (02,03) 

d) films, records, tapes (60,61,62,63) 

e) unspecified books, materials (04,08,09,40,30) 

f) other library services (20,21,22,23,24,25,26,27) 

Qther„,p\iyp,QS,flg 

a) pay fines, get cards (31,32,34) 

b) accompany someone (53) 

c) socialize (50) 

d) rest, pass time (51,52) 

e) other (54,55,56,57) 

Each of these categories was treated as a dichotomous measure 
with codes of 0 (respondent answer did not fall here) and 1 
(respondent answer did fall here)* 

H STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

As in H-2 above* There was no missing data* Each respondents 
answer could be coded to a maximum of three depths* The average 
respondent was coded to 2 # 1 depths* The sum across categories of 
the percentages of respondent who fell into each category will 
total to more than 100,0 for this reason* 

IHTKRJDDGK G0DIHG RELIABILITY: 

A 10% random sub-sample was drawn of 175 coding judgments* The 
interjudge reliability figures were: 91*5% percentage agreement 
index; chance factor, 20.7%; Scott's adjusted index, 89,9%. 
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VARIABLE SET 11-6: HELPS FROM MOST RECEET LIBRARY USE 



DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents who indicated that they had been helped by their most 
recent library contact were asked how the contact helped. These 
answers were content analyzed into the following categories. 

a) got materials, information 

b) able to plai. what to do, when, or how 

c) reached a goal 

d) got started, confirmed, motivated 

e) got refuge, peace, calm 

f) got connected to others 

g) got happiness, pleasure 

Values on each of these measures were: 0 (respondent answer did 
not fall into this category) and 1 (respondent answer did fall 
into this category). 

H STANDARD AID MISSUG DATA: 

n20 « 844 respondents who recalled last library use. In 
actuality, only 678 respondents indicated they were helped by 
their contact. The n standard was kept at the 844 figure, 
however, to provide a constant baseline for assessing all the 
library use measures. A given respondent could have an answer 
coded 1 on more than one of the seven measures. On the average, 
respondents were coded into 1.2 categories. 

IHTKRJUDGE OODUG RELIABILITY: 

A total of 797 coding judgments were made. On a systematic random 
sample of 80 units, the following reliabilities were calculated: 
92.5% percentage agreement index, 32.52 chance factor, 88.82 
Scott's adjusted index. 

VARIABLE SET 11-7: HINKAMCES FROM MOST RECEET LIBRARY USE 
DATA COLLECTION AID OODIHG: 

The respondents who indicated that their most recent contact 
with a library hindered or blocked them were asked how. Their 
responses were content analyzed into two categories: 

a) did not get materials, information 

b) other hindrances 

Each measure was coded dichotomously with a 0 indicating that 
the respondent's answer did not fall into this category and a 1 
indicating that it did. 

H STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

n20 - 844 respondents who recalled a last library use. In 
actuality, only 55 respondents said their contact hindered then 
and they were coded into an average of 1.1 of the above 
categories. The n was kept at 844, however, for the reasons 
specified in 11-6 above. 

IHTKRJUDGE OODIHG RELIABILITY: 

A *? ta * ? f 59 coding judgments were made. An interjudge coding 
reliability check was completed on all judgments. Percentage 
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agreement index was 100.0, chance factor 56.4, Scott's adjusted 
index 100.0. 



PHASE 12 - DEMOGRAPHY 

VARIABLE SET 12-1: EOTSER OF CHILDREN II HOUSfflOLD 
DATA OOLLECTIOI AID 00 DUG: 

Respondents were asked if there were any children under 18 
residing in their households and, if so, how many. Results were 
pre-coded on a scale from 0 (none) to 8 (8 or more). The 
resulting variable had a mean of 0.8 and standard deviation of 
1.1. The mean number of children for those households with one or 
more was 1.8. A categorical version was developed as follows: 

a) no children (n - 588) 

b) one child (n - 202) 

c) two children (n m 163) 

d) three or more children (n ■ 80) 

H STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

nl ■ 1040, all respondents. Missing data * 7 cases excluded 
from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-2: IUWER OF PEOPLE II HOUSEHOLD 

ilATA OOLLECTIOI AID C0DIHG: 

Respondents were also asked how many persons 18 years or older 
lived in their household. The numbers reported under 19 and over 
18 were summed yielding this measure. It had a range of 1 (one 
person) to 8 (8 or more persons). The mean was 2.9 standard 
deviation 1.5. A categorical version was developed as follows: 

a) one person (n M 158) 

b) two people (n* 333) 

c) three people (n ■ 200) 

d) four people (n ■ 191) 

e) five or more (n ■ 143) 

N STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

nl s 1040, all respondents. Missing data ■ 15 cases excluded 
from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-3: NUMER OF TEARS EDUCATION 

DATA OOLLECTIOI AID CODING: 

Respondents were asked how many years of education they had 
completed. The range of the variable was 03 (three years) to 17 
(17 or more years). The mean was 13.1, standard deviation 2.8. A 
categorical version was developed as follows: 

a) 11 years or less (n * 212) 

b) 12 years (n - 242) 

c) 13-15 years (n =312) 

d) 16 ( n - 127) 

e) 17 or more (n a 133) 
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I STANDARD AMD MISSING DATA: 

nl ■ 1040, all respondents* Missing data * 14 cases, excluded 
from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-4: ACE 

DATA COLLECTION AID CODING: 

Respondents were asked in what year they were born. The answers 
were recalculated in age figures with a range of 12-90, a mean of 
37.8, and a standard deviation of 18.6, A categorical version was 
developed as follows: 

a) 12-17 years (n - 124) 

b) 18-24 ( n - 176) 

c) 25-34 ( n - 230) 

d) 35-49 (n - 221) 

e) 50-64 ( n - 149) 

f) 65 or older (n - 122) 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

nl » 1040, all respondents. Missing data ■ 18 cases, excluded 
from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-5: COMMUNITY SIZE 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Each respondent was asked to indicate in what size community 
his/her home was located. Variable pre—coded values were: 0 s 
rural; 1 - a town of less than 10,000; 2 - a small city of 10,000 
to 50,000; a moderate size city of 50,000 to 100,000; a city of 
100,000 or more. The mean was 2.5, standard deviation 1.3. 
A categorical version was developed as follows: 

a) less than 10,000 ( n - 182) 

b) 10,000 - 50,000 ( n - 236) 

c) 50,000 - 100,000 ( n - 213) 

d) 100,000 or more (n - 286) 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

nl, 1040, all respondents. Missing data = 123 cases (those who 
did not know), excluded from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-6: RACE 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked to indicate which racial group "best 
describes you." The groups with resulting n's were: 

a) Hispanic (n " 101) 

b) Black (n - 66) 

c) Asian (n " 46) 

d) American- Indian (n ■ 39) 

e) Anglo-White (n - 720) 

f) Other (n - 54). 

For use in correlational analyses, the categories were 
transformed to six dummy variables with codes of 0 (respondent 
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did not indicate this category) and 1 (respondent did indicate 
this category). 



N STANDARD AID MISSING DATA: 

nl - 1040, all respondents. Missing data - 14 cases, excluded 
from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-7: FAMILY INCOME 

DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked to indicate their total family incomes 
last year on this scale: 0 ■ under $10,000; 1 « $10,000 - 15.000* 
2 - $15,000 - $20,000; 3 - $20,000 - 25,000; 4 - $25,000 - 
$30,000; 5 - $30,000 - $35,000; 6 - $35,000 - $50,000; 7 - 
$50,000 or more. The resulting variable had a mean of 3.6, 
standard deviation of 2.2. a categorical version was developed 
as follows: 

a) under $15,000 ( n - 177) 

b) $15,000 - 25,000 ( n - 219) 

c) $25,000 - 35,000 ( n - 208) 

d) $35,000 or more (n - 209) 



N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

nl ■ 1040, all respondents. Missing data = 227 cases (refusals), 
excluded from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-8: SEX 



DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Interviewers recorded respondent sex at the end of the intervi 
Results showed: 

a) female (n - 581) 

b) male (n ■ 448) 



N STANDARD AND MISSIHG DATA: 

nl * 1040, all respondents. Missing data ■ 11 cases 
(interviewers unable to judge sex), excluded from analysis. 

VARIABLE SET 12-9: COUNTY 



DATA COLLECTION AND CODING: 

Respondents were asked to indicate in what county they resided. 
Counties were coded using the key in Table C-3 i n Appendix C. 

N STANDARD AND MISSING DATA: 

nl ■ 1040, all respondents. Missing data = 14 cases, excluded 
from analysis. 
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APPENDIX E 
SUPPORTING DATA TABLES FOR CHAPTER III 
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Table 3-1 

Percentage of Californians who reported being involved in different numbers 
of gap situations in the past month. 



PERCENTAGE OF CAL IFORNIAI.o 
# OF GAP SITUATIONS FACED (n* 1040) 
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Table 3-2 



Percentage of Californians who reported being involved in different kinds 
of gap situations in the past month. 



THE GAP SITUATIONS 

governmental concerns/issues 
learning something new 
job—related concerns 
recreation and leisure time 
caring for children 
neighborhood/community concerns 
housing concerns 
transportation 
shopping or buying things 
managing money 

relationships with family/ friends 
being in school 
health matters 

discrimination cr race relations 

legal matters 

safety or crime concerns 

concerns about current events/news 

religious concerns 

other 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS 
WHO NAMED EACH SITUATION 
(n-1040) 

"2571' 
66.5 
48.9 
58.8 
47.3 
38.5 
40.0 
46.3 
72.1 
72.2 
74.3 
33.7 
49.4 
15.9 
22.8 
34.6 
58.4 
39.3 
4.3 
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Tablt W 

Corralatiooa uaing demography «■ predictora of CaUforaiaaa' report! of tariaf fact* diffareat gap lituetioai ia the Utt month. 



POCC 1A WC MUitU 
I* # children ia household <a-1033) 5- ccenwity tilt <a-fl7) 
2- # pooplt ia houeefcold (n*102S) 6* liaaeaic (a-1024)* 

> * JNri education (n-1026) 7- lUck (a-1026)» 

4* ag a (a-1022) ft- A«i«Q (a-1026) fc 



*• American Indian (nM026) b 
10* Anglo-Hit! ( n -1026) b 
11- iacoa«<a-4l3) 
12« mx (a*!029) c 



qokuuixom invKoi hi wocunic mmsm amd mom or SX1UAX105 * 



THE GAP 8I1UATIONI 



T 



10 



♦ of MP lituatioai aeaed .06 

kiad of m iiriTimi naani 

govirnBentel coocunt/iiiuei -.07 

learning something new 

job-related concernt 

recreation and ltiturt tint 

caring for children .32 

niighboAood/cceawauty concerns 

homing concern! 

traofportatioo 

shopping or buying thing! 

managing atone? 

relationship! with faaily/f rial * .09 
being ia school .22 
health auttiri 

discrimination or rtct relations 

legal mattiri 

aaftty or criae conctrnt 

coocirni about current event t/nevt -.06 

religious conctrnt 

other 



.10 



.15 



-.23 



.07 



.11 



-.08 


.24 


.10 








.11 


.06 


-.24 










.24 


-.21 








.07 


.10 


-.22 








.29 




-.19 




.13 






.12 


.07 






.10 




.07 


-.10 




.07 


.07 






-.21 






.06 


.06 




-.20 






.06 




.15 


-.11 


.12 






.13 




-.25 








.25 


-.22 


-.42 


.09 


.14 





-.06 



.07 



.10 
.11 
.13 

.18 

.06 



.07 



.06 



.09 



.08 
.07 
.11 



-.06 



.07 



-.12 
-.09 



-.15 
-.11 
-.08 
-.11 



11 



.11 



.19 
.10 
.19 
.10 

.10 



.07 
.13 



.13 



12 



.10 
-.10 

.07 

-.10 
.08 



• Correlation of .06 tignificant at P <.05; .09 at P <.01; .12 it P <.001. Ron aignificant correlation! .r. not entered in table. 
b Coded O-l vith 1 indicating menberehip in tba dcaignated group. Sae Chapter II for detaila. 
c Coded O-fcnale and l»*ale. 
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Table 3-4 a 



Summary portrait of the gap situations which different demographic sub- 
groups of Californians were more likely to report have faced in the past 
month • 

DEM)GFAP^c"mEASURE " This demographic subgroup~vas si-nif icantly more ' 

or less likely to report being in these situations 

t children in household If more children in household, 

> gap situations generally 

> caring for childern 

> relationships with family/ friends 

> being in school 

< governmental concerns and issuer 

< concerns about current events/news 



# people in household If larger household size, 

> gap situations generally 

> learning something new 

> recreation and leisure 

> caring for children 

> shopping or buying things 

> relationships with family/f riends 

> being in school 

< governmental concerns/ issues 

* years education If more years of education, 

> gap situations generally 

> governmental concerns/issues 

> learning something new 

> job related concerns 

> recreation and leisure time 

> neighborhood/ community concerns 

> housing concerns 

> managing money 

> health matters 

> discrimination or race relations 

> legal matters 

> concerns about current events/news 

> other situations 

< being in school 



(continued) 
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Table 3-4 (continued) 



age 



community size 



If older. 

< gap situations generally 

> governmental concerns/issues 

> neighborhood/ community concerns 

> other situations 

< learning something new 

< job related concerns 

< recreation and leisure time 

< caring for children 

< housing concerns 

< transportation 

< shopping or buying things 

< managing money 

< relationships with family /friends 

< being in school 



Hispanic 



If larger community, 

> gap situations generally 

> managing money 

> being in school 



If Hispanic, 

> caring for children 

> housing concerns 

> being in school 

> religious concerns 



Black 



If Black, 



> gap situations generally 

> neighborhood/ community concerns 

> housing concerns 
transportation 
shopping or buying things 
discrimination or race relations 
safety or crime concerns 
religious concerns 



Asian 



If Asian, 

> being in school 



(continued) 
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Table 3-4 (continued) 



inner x c en xno lau 


xjt Aerivvn luaiini 

^ housing concerns 

< job related concerns 


Anglo-White 


If Aaglo-White. 




< gap situations generally 




> recreation and leisure time 




< housing concerns 




v transportation 




< being in school 




^ UloWl iUilUtt 1 1UU Ul iflCC I clotlUUb 




< safety or crime issues 




< religious concerns 


income 


If income larger* 




> gap situations generally 




> governmental concerns/issues 




> learning something new 




> job-related concerns 




> recreation and leisure time 




> neighborhood/ community concerns 




> shopping or buying things 




> relationships with family/friends 




> concerns about current events/news 


sex 


If male* 

> job related concerns 

> transportation 

> safety or crime concerns 

If female, 

> caring for children 

> health matters 



a This table summarizes Table 3-3. 
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Table 3-5a 



<i, mm »rv nortrait of the demographic subgroups of Californians who were 
m "e Uke?f" reJort being involved in different gap situations m the 

past month • ( 

ThiTgap" situation was signficantly more likely 
to be reported by this demographic group... 



THE GAP SITUATIONS 



# gap situations 
generally 



governmental concerns/ 
issues 



Mtore likely to* report »ore situation* if 

* more children in household 

* more people in household 

* more educated 

* younger 

* larger community 

* Black 

* not Anglo-White 

* higher income 

"S^Vlikely to ^ report this situation if 

* more educated 

* older 

* higher income 

* fewer children in household 

* fewer people in household 



^Mo7e TSely to report this situation if 



* more people in household 

* more educated 

* higher income 

* younger 



job-related concerns 



itor"T likely to" report this situation if 



* more educated 

* higher income 

* male 

* younger 

* not American Indian 



r^eat£n~anr^ likely to report this situation if 

t ime , • * , 

* more people in household 

* more educated 

* Anglo-White 

* higher income 

* younger 

— — ' — ■ — ' M - ( C on tinuec 
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Table 3*5 (continued) 



U . ^m f~* m »— — ■■ ' ■ ■■ 

caring for children More likely to report this situation if 



neighborhood/ community 
concerns 



housing concerns 



transportation 



* more children in household 

* more people in household 

* Hispanic 

* younger 

* female 



More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 

* older 

* Black 

* higher income 

JV. ( r l -I— _1 1 -I .J ,1 -l-J-J—l-J-1— )^ 1 _I .J_l .1 -J^-i-J-i^-J )■>.,- > - -I 

More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 

* Hispanic 

* Black 

* American Indian 

* younger 

* not Anglo-White 



More likely to report this situation if 

* younger 

* Black 

* not Anglo-White 

* male 



shopping or buying 
things 



managing money 



relationships with 
family/friends 



More likely to report this situation if 

* more people in household 

* younger 

* Black 

* higher income 



./■J, 1 ., ■, W V.U'r J l T J 1 » 1— I— J '—■r- J r- J - J — l r- J — ' » — 

More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 

* younger 

* larger community 

More likely to report this situation if 

* more children in household 

* more people in household 

* younger 

* higher income 

(continued) 
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Table 3-5 (continued) 



being in school 



__ '_i. Vi.-x t*A* m* -t-J-J -J-1 i I - -- 



More likely to report this situation if 

* more children in household 

* more people in household 

* less educated 

* younger 

* larger community 

* Hispanic 

* Asian 

* not Anglo-White 



health matters 



discr imination or race 
relations 



legal matters 



More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 

* female 



More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 

* Black 

* not Anglo-White 

More likely to report this situation if 

* more educated 



J « » t < »J _- J-J«»-^l*« W 



safety or crime 
concerns 



■ iii ■ i ■ ■ i » m ■ ■ i — — ^ 

More likely to report this situation if 



* Black 

* male 

* not Anglo-White 



concerns about current 
event s/ntrtf 8 



More likely to report this situation if 

* fewer children in household 

* more educated 

* higher income 



religious concerns 



More likely to report this situation if 

* Hispanic 

* LUack 

* not Anglo-White 



other 



More likely to report this situation if 



* more educated 

* older 



a This table summarizes Table 3-3 # 
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Table 3-6 



Correlations showing how teenaged California^ aged 12-17 years differed 
from the general population in their reports of being involved in different 
gap situation 8 in the past month. 



Correlations between teenager 
variable and gap situation measuresb 



* of gap situations faced 

governmental concerns/ issues 
learning something new 
job-related concerns 
recreation and leisure time 
caring for children 
neighborhood/community concerns 
housing concerns 
transportation 
shopping or buying things 
managing money 

relationships with family/friends 
being in school 
health matters 

discrimination or race relations 

legal matters 

safety or crime concerns 

concerns about current events/news 

religious concerns 

other 



-.14 a 
.09 
-.17 

.09 



.06 

-.12 
.07 
.40 
08 

-.11 

-.09 

-.06 



Correlations of .06 significant at p<.05; .09 at p<.01; and .12 at 
p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered in table. 

^he teenager variable consists of a measure coded 1 if the respondent was 
in the teenage group (aged 12-17) and 0 if the respondent was not. There 
were 124 respondents in the teenage group. In all, 1022 respondents w°re 
measured on the age variable. 
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Table 3-7 a 



Summary portrait of the gap situations which teenage Calif ornians were more 
or less likely to report having faced in the past month. 

TEENAGERS WEEK S ICHI FT GANTLY MORE LTIELT TO REPORT BEING IN THESE 
SITUATIOH8 : 

> learning something new 

> caring for children 

> transportation 

> relationships with family /friends 

> being in school 



TEENAGERS HERE SIGNIFICANTLY LESS LIKELY TO REPORT BEING IN THESE 
SITUATIONS: 

< governmental concerns/issues 

< job-related concerns 

< managing money 

< health matters 

< legal matters 

< concerns about current events/news 

< other concerns 



a This table summarizes Table 3-6. 
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Table 3-8 



Average number of stops and diff 
Californians for different gap 8 

THE GAP SITUATIONS 
ANALYZED IN DEPTH e 



erent kinds of stops reported by 
ituations analyzed in depth. 

Percentage of gap situations (n«737) 
analyzed in depth reported as having 
this stop f 



mean 
number 
stops 
named 



Elicited for in-depth 

^aaJtofii^-i— 

governmental concerns/ 

issues 
learning something new 
job-related concerns 
recreation/leisure time 

Volunteered for 

Most important 



2.0 



ACROSS ALL IN-DEPTH 
ANALYSES 



1.9 



D ■ decision 

P tt problemmatic 

S ■ spin- out 

B m barrier 
F » following 



1.5 


I 45.8 


35.6bc 


13.6 


30.5 


27.1a 


1.8 


1 53.8 


21.2a 


17.9 


36.3 


52. 4 6 


2.0 


1 65.5 


37.1c 


21.6 


45.7 


33.6a 


1.7 


1 57.8 


22.4ab 


17.2 


36.2 


34. 5 a 



58.3 34.4bc 25.6 42.2 36. 5 a 



*** 



57.0 29.2 20.5 39.2 39.6 



The statistical tests read vertically down the columns. Percentages with 
unlike superscripts are significantly different from each other at p<.05. Overall 
significance test probabilities are *p<.05; ** p <,01; *** p <.001. See Chapter II for 
details. 

e The gap situations form the predictor variable with n's for the categories being: 
governmental concerns/issues (n c 59) 
learning something new (n 8 212) 
job-related concerns ^"116) 
recreat ion/ leisure time (n e 116) 
moat important (n e 230) 

f The respondents included as units of analysis here include those with gap 
situations analyzed in depth for which there was a most important question. 
The n standard is n3. See Chapter II for details. 
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Table 3-9 



Comparison of the frequency with which Californians named gap siuations a 
ones they faced last month to the frequency with which they named these 
gaps situations as most important* 



GAP SITUATIONS 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS 









Most 






All gap 


important 




situation 


gap 


situation 




(n«1040) 


(n-284) a 




A> 


rank 


i 

A 


rank 


relationships with f amily/f riends 


7 A 


1 

X 


19 "7 

12.7 


2 


managing money 


79 9 


9 H 


7.7 


O 


shopping or buying things 


79 1 


9 •» 


2.5 


14.5 


learning something new 


66.5 


4 


14.4 


1.0 


recreation and leisure time 


58.8 


5 


6.3 


8 


concerns about current event s/news 


58.4 


6 


1.4 


16.5 


health matters 


49.4 


7 


8.5 


4 


job-related concerns 


48.9 


8 


8.1 


5 


caring for children 


47.3 


9 


10.2 




transportation 


46.3 


10 


2.8 


12.5 


housing concerns 


40.0 


11 


3.2 


10.5 


religious concerns 


39.3 


12 


3.2 


10.5 


neighborhood/community concerns 


38.5 


13 


2.5 


14.5 


safety or crime concerns 


34.6 


14 


4.6 


9 


being in school 


33.7 


15 


2.8 


12.5 


governmental concerns/issues 


29.1 


16 


7.0 


7 


legal matters 


22.8 


17 


1.4 


16.5 


discrimination or race relations 


15.9 


18 


0.7 


18 


other situations 


4.3 


19 


0.9b 19 



RANK ORDER CORRELATION 



► 61, significant at p<.01 



a All 1040 respondents named gap situations they faced in the last montb. 
Only 284, however, were randomly assigned to the condition in which the gap 
situation selected for in-depth analysis was the one they defined as most 
important* See Chapter II and Appendix D for details* 

^In all, three respondents named a most important situation which they had 
categorized as "other." Since the nutber was so small, these situations 
were recoded to the most logical of the specified categories. 
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Table 3-10 



Comparison of the percentage of Californians naming different gap 
situations in the 1979 versus 1984 studies. 



GAP SITUATIONS 



relationships with family/f riendsad 

managing money a 

shopping or buying thing sa 

learning something new b 
recreation and leisure timead 
concerns about current events/news 
health matters 
job-related concerns 
caring for children 
transportation 
housing concerns 
religious concernsb 
neighborhood/community concerns 
safety or crime concerns 
being in schoolad 
governmental concerns/ issuesb 
legal matters 

discrimination or race relationsb 
other situations 

AVlbwGE^^F^ 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS a 



1984 




1979 




(n=1040) 


(n-646) 


Of 

h 


rank 


X 


rank 


74.3 


l 


32.8 


10 


72 2 


9 *\ 


01 .u 


1 
1 


72.1 


2.5 


60.4 


2 


bo,!) 








58.8 


4.5 


39.8 


9 


58.4 


4.5 


24.6 


12 


AO A 


0 


57.0 


4 


Aft Q 
•to . J 


7 
/ 




-> 


47.3 


8 


10.4 


15 


46.3 


9 


46.8 


6 


40.0 


10 


58.2 


3 


39.3 








38.5 


11 


40.4 


8 


34.6 


12 


31.4 


11 


33.7 


.13 


42.1 


7 


29.1 








22.8 


14 


21.0 


13 


15.9 








4.3 


15 


16.6 


14 






6.0 





RANK ORDER CORRELATION :c 
ADJUSTED RANK ORDER CORRELATION: 



•42, n ot significant 

• 62, significant at p<.01 



aThe labels for these categories differed in the 1979 study as follows: 
family relations, 1979 ; relations with family/ friends, 1984; 
money matters, 1979; managing money, 1984; 
consumer issues, 1979; shopping or buying things, 1984; 
recreation, sports, or entertainment, 1979; 
recreation and leisure time, 1984; 
education, 1979; being in school, 1984. 

In addition, for the latter category (education), the 1984 study included a 
new but related category (learning something new) in order to enlarge the 
learning focus beyond formal classroom settings. 



(continued) 
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Table 3-10 (continued) 



^Theae categories were not probed specifically in the 1979 study. If they 
were named by respondents they would have categorized them into whatever 
other category made the best personal sense. 

cln calculating rank order correlations, the overall correlation was 
calculated fcr all categories of gap situations which were specifically 
probed in both the 1979 and 1984 studies. An adjusted rank order 
correlation was calculated which deleted those categories whose category 
labels differed markedly between 1979 and 1984, The deleted categories are 
identified with a suprascript d. 
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APPENDIX F 
SUPPORTING DATA TABLES FOR CHAPTER IV 
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Table 4-1 



Correlations using types of gap situations as predictors of the importance 
ratings Califomians gave different questions* 



% 

WHO 

ASKED 

THIS 

QUESTION 

(n»997) 

74.9 



53.6 



THE 

QUESTIONS 



How will 
things 
turn out? 

How are 
things 
related to 
each other? 

What's 
going on in 
this 

situation? 



Whet caused 59.9 
or lead up 
to this 
situation? 



69.3 



What s my 
role, how 
do I fit 



58.4 



in; 



What are 
the ways 
things 
should be 
done, the 
rules, the 
laws ? 



65.1 



Elicited for in-depth mfliajjjb 
1* governmental concerns/issues (n"76)a 
2" learning something new (n"279) 
3» job-related concerns (n"147) 
4* recreation/leisure time (n"211 ) 

Volunteered .for .in-denth analysis 
5 e most important (n*284) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES OF GAP SITUATIONS AND 
QUESTION IMPORTANCE RATINGS 
1 2 3 4 5 



.09 



.08 



.11 



,09 



-.20 



-.17 



.09 



.08 



-.17 



-.lo 



.11 



-.14 



.08 



.09 



-.13 



continue 



dT 
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Table 4-1 (continued) 



12 3 4 



3 



How can I 
get 

mot ivated? 



48.9 



Can I avoid 51.3 
or get away 
from bad 
consequences ? 



What are my 
options, 
what's the 
beat thing 
to do? 



74.1 



If I do 
this, what 
will 
happen? 



67.0 



How » or 
when, or 
where can I 
do 

something? 



60.4 



How can I 
get around 
all the red 
tape in the 
bureaucracy? 



37.0 



What are my 
feelings, 
wants, 
motives, or 
reasons? 

Are there 
other ways 
I can think 
about this 
situation? 



63.4 



54.2 



-.08 



.06 



-.07 



.1] 



-.14 



.07 



-.12 



-.09 



.14 



-.11 



-.09 



> continue 
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Table 4-1 (continued) 



An I alone, 
is anyone 
listening 
or agreeing 
with me? 

What 

information 
is 

available 
for this 
situation? 



44.6 



58.7 



What 

sources, or 
services, 
or help are 
available? 



56.0 



What are 
someone 
else' 8 
motives, 
f eelings, 
reasons, or 
want 8? 



55.3 



.07 




.10 



.15 



-.17 



-.17 



-.07 



aThe n's listed are the number of respondents whose gap situation analyzed 
in depth was in each of these five categories. The n's on which the 
correlations are based is 997, all respondents with gap situations analyzed 
in depth. The gap situation measures are coded 0 « not in this category; 1 
* in this category. Correlations of .06 significant at p<*05; .09 at 

p<.01; .12 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered in the 

table. 
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Table 4-2 a 



Summary portrait by type of gap situation of the questions on which 
Californians were more likely to place more or less importance. 



THE GAP SITUATIONS 
ANALYZED IN DEPTH 



# ^ ■ — ■ — ■ I || — ■ tm ■ 'm III m 

Calif ornian8 in this situation type gave 
significantly higher or lover importance ratings to 
these questions* 



.-m . ~ - .mm - „ ■»-., , 1 ,1 I ■ >-J ,i -I -t - -> ■ I.. ... ■ -' W JJ. ,' .f„;,-„t .1 , t , 

governmental concerns/ > How will things turn out? 
issues > What's going on in this situation? 

> How can I get around all the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 

> Am I alone is anyone listening cr agreeing with 
me? 

> What information is available for this situation? 

> What sources or services, or help are available? 

< How can I get motivated? 

< Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 



- '- * -'-•-'■»■''' > » I t t • i I 1 ■, 1 '- i .V . l , ' , ^ . V ,T t_1_ 



learning something 
new 



> How will things turn out? 

> How are things related to each other? 

> What's going on in this situation? 

> What are the ways things should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

> How can I get motivated? 

> If I do this, what will happen? 

> What information is available for this situation? 

> What sources, or services, or help are available? 



job-related 
cone .'His 



> How will things turn out? 

> What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 

> If I dc this, what will happen? 



(continued) 
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Table 4-2 (continued) 



_ 1 ■ ■ ' 1 ' 1 ' ■ 1 mimiml*, ,.|,n.| ,) )_ 

recreation/ < How will thing! turn out? 

leisure time < How are things related to each other? 

< What's going on in this situation? 

< What^caused or lead up to this situation? 

< What's my role, how do I fit in? 

< What are the ways things should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

< What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 

< If I do this, what will happen? 

< How, or when, or where can I do something? 

< How can I get around all the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 

< What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

< Are there other ways I can think about this 
situation? 

< Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 

< What information is available for this situation? 

< What sources, or services, or help are available? 

< What are someone else's motives, feelings, 
reasons, wants? 



most important > What^caused or lead up to this situation? 

> What's my role, how do I fit in? 

> How can I get around all the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 

> Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with 
me? 



a This table summarizes Table 4-1. 
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Table 4-3a 



Correlations using types of stops in gap situations as predictors of the 
importance ratings Californians gave different questions. 



N - none (n-172) a 
D « decision (n-206) 
P ■ problematic (n"68) 
S ■ spin-out (n-38) 
B - barrier (n-121) 
P - following (n-132) 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES OF STOPS AND 
QUESTION IMPORTANCE RATINGS 



THE QUESTIONS N D P S B 

How will thing 8 turn out? -.10 ~" * " " 08" W " - ""~ " ' 7o8" 



How are things related to 
each other? 



What 8 going on in this -.13 .11 

situation? 

What caused or led up to -.15 .11 

this situation? 



What '& my role, how do I -.15 ' ~.08 

fit in? 

What are the ways things -.10 w "^ToiT 

should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

How can I get motivated? 



Can I avoid or get away -.09 .11 

from bad consequences? 

What are my options, -.14 .14 

what" 8 the best thing to 
do? 



If I do this, what will -.12 .11 

happen? 



(continued? 
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B 

How, or when, or where -.14 ^T()9 

can I do something? 



How can I get around the -.12 

red tape in the 

bureaucracy? 



What are my feelings, -.14 ~ 709 

wants, motives, or 
reason 8? 



Are there other ways I 
can think about this 
situation? 

Am I alone, is anyone -.10 * " Tit" 

listening or agreeing 
with me? 



What information is ~ • % qq 

available for this 

situation? 

J l;''' ' ■ ' , - J ^ >— w^-, ww-*-: »-i 1 , >_j^ , , , M ^ 

What sources, or a 08 

services, or help are 

available? 



What are someone else's -.16 ~ "708*^ 7l2" 

motives, feelings, 
reasons, or wants? 



aThe n s listed are the number of respondents with most important questions 
whose gap situation analyzed in depth was in each of these six 
categories. The n's on which the correlations are based is 737, all 
respondents with most important questions. The gap situation measures are 
coded 0 «= respondent's situation not in this category; 1 « respondent's 
situation in this category. Correlations of .07 significant at p<.05; .10 
at p<.01; .13 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered into 
teble. 
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Table 4-4a 



Summary portrait of the questions Californians were more likley to give 
higher or lower ratings to faced with different kinds of stops. 



THE 

DIFFERENT 
STOPS 

N0NE^^~" 



Californians who saw their gap situations as 
requiring them to face this stop gave significantly 
higher or lower ratings to these questions. 



PROBLEMATIC^ 



BARRIER 



FOLLOWING 



— ... ■ l rt ^ , .. ^ . .. ., ^. ) .jj j w U j , ),j, I Ja , >iiJwtJJ<) 

* Kow will things turn out? 

< How are things related to each other? 

< What's going on in this situation? 

< What^caused or led up to this situation? 

< What's my role, how do I fit in? 

< What are the ways things should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

< Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 

< What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 

< If I do this, what will happen? 

< How, or when, or where can I do something? 

< Hr a can I get around all the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 

< What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

< Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 

< What are someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, 
or want 8? 



> ^. - 



> How will thing 8 turn out? ^-^ 

> What caused or led up to this situation? 

> Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 



> How will things turn out? 

> What's going on in this situation? 

> What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 

> If I do this, what will happen? 

> How, or when, or where can I do something? 

> What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

> Am I alone, is anyone^ listening or agreeing with me? 

> What are someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, 
or want 8? 



> What's my role, how do I fit in? 

> What ars the ways things should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

> What information is available for this situation? 

> What sources, or services, or help are available? 
fliat are someone else' s motives, feelinge, reasons, 



or want 8? 



a This table summarizes Table 4-3. 
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table *-5 

Correlations using demography as predictors of tht importance ratings Celifomians u>« to different questions in their MP situations. 



WB nPOCtAPHIC MUtUIB 
1- # children in household b-*91> 5- c 

> # people in household <n^97) 

> # years education (n-984) 
4- age (n-979) 



unity else (p**79) 

6- Hispanic (n"9?7)* 
7* Black <n«*97)° 
»• Asian <n-997) b 



(SkuunoMB BnwEn nz imcunic measuiib jmd nrnxmcg iaxiks * 



9- 4msrican Indian <n-?97) b 
10- Anglo-White <o-997) b 
11" incone <n-785) 
12- mx (n"968) c 



THE QUESTIOKS 


1 


2 3 


* 5 6 7 8 9 10 


11 


12 


Hov will things turn out! ' — " ■ ■ 1 


How »re things related 
to each other? 




•12 




.08 


.12 


Whit's going on in this 
situation? 




.07 


-. 06 ' 


.08 


.07 


"hat caused or led up to — ~ — ~* — ' *~ 1 — 

this situation? 


What s my role, now do I 

fit in? 




JO 








What are the ways things 
should be done, the 
rules, the lava? 




•09 


-.07 -.08 M 






How can I get motivsted? 




.08 -.07 


-.12 -.09 .08 -.07 






Cm I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 




-0)8 


-.07 






What are ay options, 
what's the best thing to 
do? 




.08 






JOt 


If I do this, what will 
happen? 


.08 


.09 


-.12 


.06 




Hov, or when, or where 
can I do something? 






-.08 -.08 






How can I get s round the 
buraaucrscy? 


-.06 


-.07 ,07 




•11 


.08 


What sre ay feelings, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 






.08 -.06 






Are there other wsys I " — — ' — 

can think sbout this 
aituatioo? 


An I a loos, is anyone — 1 1 — ■ — 

listening or agreeing 
vith me? 


What infornstion is 
evsilsble for this 
aituatioo? 




40 




,08 




What sourcss, or 
services, or help ere 
evsilable? 




.09 








What are someone else e 
motives* feelings, 
reasons* or wants? 




.08 








a Correlation of .06 significant at p<»05, .09 at p<*01; .12 


at p<.001. Kon-significant correlations are not entered in table. 







(Med 0/1 „itb 1 indicetin, aeaberthip in the deei«neted iroup. 
c Coded 0-f«»le end Hnle. 
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Table 4-6a 



Summary portrait of the questions on which different demographic subgroups 
of Californians were more likely to place place more or less importance. 



— >-J 1 l-J— JU^-W- 



DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURE This demographic subgroup was signif iciaitly'more 

or less likely to place important on these 
questions 

ir J t^^ M ^ — — .^j^jjjj^^..^ — — — , — ww^^j — u^^^.^ 

? children in household If sore children in household 

> If I do this, what will happen? 

< How can I get around all the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 



# people in household If larger household size, 

> What's going on in this situation? 

> How can I get motivated? 

> If I do this what will happen? 

> How can I get around all the red tape in the 

bureaucracy? 



# years education If more years of education. 



> How are things related to each other? 
>What's my role, how do I fit in? 

> What are the way things should be done, the 

rules, the laws? 

> What are my options, what's the best thing to do 

> How can I get around all the red tape in the 

bureaucracy? 

> What information is available for this situation 

> What sources, or services, or help are available 

> What are someone else's motives, feelings, 

reasons oi wants? 

< How can I get motivated? 

< Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 



age If older, 



< What's going on in this situation 

< How can I get motivated? 

< Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 

< If I do this what will happen? 

(continued) 
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Table 4-6 (continued) 


community size 


If larger coaumity, 

< What are the way things should be done, the 

the rules, the lavs? 

< How can I get motivated? 

< How, or when or where can I do something? 


Hispanic 


If Hispanic, 

> How can I get motivated? 


Asian 


If Aaian, 

> What are my feelings, wants, motives 
or reasons? 


American Indian 


If American Indian, 

< What are the way things should be done, 

the rules, the lavs? 

< How, or when, or where can I do something? 

< What are my feelings, wants, motives, or 

or reasons? 


Anglo-White 


If Anglo-White, 

> What are the way things should be done, 
the rules, the laws? 

< How can I get motivated? 


income 


If incoae larger, 

> How are things related to each other? 

> What' 8 going on in this situation? 

> If I do this, what will happen? 

> How can I get around all the red tape in 

the bureaucracy? 

> What information is available for this 

situation? 


sex 


If male, 

> How are things related to each other? 

> What s going on in this situation? 

> How can I get around all the red tape in 

the bureaucracy? 

> What are my options, what's the best thing to 

do? 



a This table summarizes Table 4-5. 
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Table 4-7 a 



Correlations shoving bow teenaged Californians aged 12-17 years differed 
from tbe general population in the importance ratings they gave different 
questions asked in gap situations. 



THE QUESTIONS Correlations* 



How will things turn out? -.07 
How are things related to each other? -.07 
What' 8 going on in this situation? 
What caused or led up to this situation? 

What' 8 my role, how do I fit in? -.07 
What are the ways things should be done, the rules, the lavs? 
How can I get motivated? 

Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 
What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 

If I do this, what will happen? .06 

How, or when, or where can I do something? -.06 

How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? -.08 

What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

Are there other ways I can think about this situation? 

Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 

What information is available for this situation? 

What sources, or services, or help are available? -.06 
What are someone else' s motives, feelings, reasons, wants? 



■ ■■ i'r J - l. . , m V .i t~> ~— ■ti J - j . -« 1 — ' — > — * — ' — ' — t — ' — ^ — ' — ' — ' — ' — J — J— J —J — -1 —J — 1 — > — > — i— ' 1 t— ' — 1 »—>--*—*— J— » 1 — i-J-J— • »— 'r-i^r-^ 

a Pearson product moment correlations between the teenager variable and the 
question importance measures. N for these correlations ■ 997, the number of 
respondents with a gap situation analyzed in depth. The teenager variable 
consists of a measure coded 1 if the respondent was aged 12-17 and 0 if the 
respondent vas older. There were 124 teenaged respondents in all, 119 had 
situations analyzed in depth. Correlations of .06 significant at p'05; .09 
at p<«01; and .12 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered in 
table. 
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Table 4-8 a 



Summary portrait of the questions which teenaged Californians ranked as 
more or less important than other Californians* 



TEBHiGBBS GAVE THESE QUESTIOHS SIGMIFICAHTLT HIGHER IMPORTANT RATINGS 

> If I do this, what will happen? 
TEENAGERS GAVE THESE QUESTIOMS SIGMIFICAHTLT LOffEL IMPORTANT RATINGS 

< How will things turn out? 

< How are things related to each other? 

< What's my role, how do I fit in? 

< How, or when, or where can I do something? 

< How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? 

< What sources, or services, or help are available? 



a This table summarizes Table 4-7. 
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Table 4-9 



Comparison of the frequency with which Calif ornians named questions as ones 
they had in gap situations to the frequency with which they named these 
questions as most important. 



THE QUESTIONS 

How will things turn out? 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO 
Cited this as a Cited this as THE most 

question they had important question 8 

2 Rank 



How are things related to 
each other? 



■1.1.1 ■ ■ i V., ,J,'„ I. 



What's going on in this 
situation? 



What caused or led up to 
this situation? 



What's my role, how do I 
fit in? 



What are the ways things 
should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 



How can I get motivated? 



Can I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 

What are my options, 
what's the best thing to 
do? 



74.9 

"tiiv 

69J 
59*3 
58.4 
65.1 



48.9 

-'WW— 

51.3 



1 

14* 



8 

To" 



16 
15 



X 

9.8 
T.4" 

0.8 

XT 

4.1 



Bank 
T 
12.5 



10 

ir 

8 



74.1 2 8.7 4 



If I do this, what will 
happen? 



67.0 



5.7 



How, or when, or where 
can I do something? 



60.4 



22,5 



How can I get around all 37.0 18 

the red tape in the 

bureaucracy? 



0.3 



16 



What are my feelings, 63.4 

wants, motives, or 

reasons? 



3.8 



(continued) 
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Table 4-9 (continued) 

^^J .'J .U, « « «-> W t.« I I tl lli.l ■ , 

Are there other ways I 54.2 13 0.1 18* 

can think about this 

situation? 

Am I alone, is anyone 44.6 17 ~* ' "0*4 ' 14 

listening or agreeing 
with me? 



What information is 58.7 9 ' ' "q^T IfT~ 

available for this 

situation? 

— 1 — ' — — ' — — — ' — « — m-i-i* — _,,,,.„ , it ^ 

What sources, or 56.0 11 OJ lTT 

services, or help are 

available? 



What are someone else's ~ 55.Y jY^^"^^^^"^^" 
motives, feelings, 
reasons, or wants? 

n standard 997 737 



RANK ORDER CORRELATION « .723 significant at p<.001 
aPercentages do not adF^lOot^^ 
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Table 4-10 



The percentage of most important questions which fell into each of the 
categories of the three conceptual indexing scheme. 



„ . ^ J J J , J ^ . U^ ^JJJJw.^—UU^, 

PERCENTAGE OP MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
IN EACH CATEGORY 8 



past 5.1 

present 40.5 

future 54.4 

self 66.3 

others 11.2 

institutions 6.9 

objects, event 8, processes 15.6 

times/places 6.7 

causes/ reasons 9 • 6 

connecting 7.6 

others /co i lec t iv it ies 9.1 

self 12.2 

objects/ event 8 20.1 

direct ion s/moves 28.5 

outcomes 5.9 



an standard is 737, the number of respondents who stated most important 
questions. The actual n for the percentages above, however, is 713 
resulting from 24 question statements which were not codeable. 
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Table 4-11 



A three-dimensional portrait of the most important questions Calif ornians 
asked in their gap situations* 



THE 

QUESTION 
CATEGORIES 



PAST 

times/ places 

causes/reasons 

connecting 

others/ collectivit ies 
self 

object 8/ events 

directions/moves 

outcomes 

PRESENT 
times/ places 
causes/reasons 
connecting 

others/ collectivit ies 
self 

objects/ events 

directions/moves 

outcomes 

FUTURE 

times/places 

causes/reasons 

connecting 

others/ collect iv it ies 
self 

objects/ event s 
direct ions/moves 
outcomes 



NUMBER OP MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS (n»713) 
Self 



Others 



Institutions 



Objects 
event 8 
processes 



3 


1 


o 


n 
u 


6 




5 


i 


1 


o 


1 

* 


A 
V 


1 


3 


1 


0 


5 


0 


o 


A 
V 


0 


0 


o 


O 

L 


1 


0 


o 


A 
V 


0 


o 




A 

u 


6 


o 


n 

V 


o 
L 


17 


12 


15 


ft 
o 


24 


0 


1 


0 


1 


25 


7 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


21 


2 


1 


26 


82 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


5 


30 


3 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


12 


0 


54 


1 


0 


0 


52 


4 


2 


33 


106 


6 


1 


0 


7 


0 


0 


30 



an standard is 737, all respondents who articulated a most "import" nt 
question. The actual n above is 713, resulting from 2k articulations which 
could not be coded because they were not stated in question fornu 
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Table 4-12 



Comparison of the percentage of Californians naming different questions in 
their most important gap situations in the 1979 versus 1984 studies. 



THE 1984 QUESTIONS c 

1) What are my options, what's the 

2) How will thing 8 turn out?cd 

3) What 8 going on in this 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS WHO* 
ASKED THIS QUESTION IN THEIR 
MOST IMPORTANT GAP SITUATIONS 
1984 1979 
(n-284) a ( n «502)b 
X rank Z rank 



71.8 2 85.2 1 



-^-jiiMtiflgjcj 

4) What caused or led up to this 



^-JJiliUfflXijDBJ- —.-^-^-w— uw-iS^^^^ 53^ 12. _ ___ 

■>) What are my feelings, wants, 

-ti^P*****-- 1 *** 0 ™ 2 --' ■■ ■< ■ ■ ■ - — ^^-uiiA < -^^-,-.-sa A o. J . .8 

o<> What are the ways things should 

i) If I do this, what will happen? 65.8 6 64.1 6 

) What 8 my role, how do I fit in? 65.5 7 55.4 10 

-J n r \~ J n w — w-i-j — — uw-i-w-w-i-i-i-i-i — — uj — — , w 

*) How, or when, or where can I 
10) Whet are someone else's motives, ^ " ~ 



H) What sources, or services, or 

^jL£lB-3X^VMilAbl£2^^_, M .--^Sfi^LJWLj-, 61 A 5 7 

12) What information is available for 

7 ^ r ibi3^MitMiiQu2^ — uuu—_«_«- ^^Z„iL^^„ 67 . 9 ^ 4 

13) Are there other ways to think 

14) How are things related to each ' 

15) -t h f IS r--'"'—- -r-'-"- ^--Z^^ZZZZ—Z. 

*■■>} Am I alone, is anyone listening 

-^^ox^azissing^Mitb-n&l^^.,^ ^.J,.^ 64 A 3 5_ 

16) How can I get motivated?c 52.5 — - 



41.2 14 



■ ~ II I ■ ' ■ - I - ■ ■ H|l I I I ■ ■ ' III ■ ' | . 

17) Can I avoid or get away from bad 

18) How can I get around all the 
red tape in the bureaucracy? 



50.0 14 



RANK ORDER CORRELATION: 
ADJUSTED RANK ORDER CORRELATION: 



• 27, not significant 
•35, not significant 

(coat 



inue 



d)" 
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Table 4-12 (continued) 

*Only the 284 respondents whose gap situation analyzed in depth was 

!! le ^Q ""I 8 P rocedur " similar to the situation selection procedures in 
the 1979 study are included here. 

^n the 1979 study, the number of respondents who were coded as indicating 
they did or did not ask the set of generic questions ranged from 502 to 

cd 

For the first rank order correlation, computations were based on all 
pairs of questions from both the 1984 » n d 1979 studies which had a 
^o 1011 * 15 ? ? ioiUr average. Questions 14, 16, 17 were not included in the 

SX.'Jft ? 8 r ny f T* Tbe 1979 8tUdy had f0Ur «««tion. not include? in" 
19/0. What do I really want, what are my priorities? (71.8Z 0 f the 1979 
respondent, said they asked this question); Was the information helpful? 
52 61) i others want me to do? (45.2X); and , How can I figh? back? 

a , , V a . he 8 , e 0 C -° 0 nd ad J U8ted ra » k order correlation, all pairs were 
deleted »-.. k re the 1979 question wording veered markedly from the 1984 
wording. These included: 6-which did not have the reference to "the way 
things should be done" in the 1979 version; 9-which did not have the 
reference to now" in the i979 version; and 2 and 3- w hich were combined 
into one question in the 1979 version. For questions 2 and 3, both were 
excluded from the adjusted correlation. In calculating the unadjusted 
correlation, the 1979 data was all listed opposite 2. All questions 
deleted in the adjusted correlation are marked with a d suprascript. 
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APPENDIX G 

LISTING OF THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ASKED BY CALIPORNIANS 
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EXPLANATION OF APPENDIX CONTENTS 



This appendix contains verbatim listings of the most important questions 
rticulated by the random sample of Califomians aged 12 and over, 
fter responding to a close-eaded list of generic questions people have in 
situations, respondents were asked to state their most important questions 
in their own words. In all, 737 of the 1040 respondents articulated most 
important questions. These questions are listed below in the respondents' 
own words. The questions are organised for listing first within the gap 
situation categories; 

^governmental concerns/ issues 
^learning something new 
*job-related concerns 
♦recreation and leisure time 
caring for children 
neighborhood/ community concerns 
housing concerns 
transportation 
shopping or buying things 
managing money 

relationships with family/friends 
being in school 
health matters 

discrimination or race relations 

legal matters 

safety or crime concerns 

concerns about current event c/news 

religious concerns 

other concerns 

The gap situation sample design in this study elicited most important 
situations, regardless of the category above, from 20X of the respondents. 
For the remaining respondent s« a random procedure was used to elicit one of 
the starred situations above providing the respondent had indicated that 
he/she had faced a gap situation in this category. As a result of this 
process more questions are listed in the attached pages for the starred 
situations* 

It is important to note that it was the respondent, not the researcher, who 
defined what situations belonged in what categories. For example, one 
respondent would put a situation involving learning a new task at work in 
job-related concerns while another would put it in learning something new. 

Within each ge v situations, questions are organized in terms of a 
conceptual indexing scheme that focuses on the different kinds of pictures 
people need to form in order to move through their environments. The 
categories in this scheme include: 

TIMES: Questions in which the gap focuses on identifying past, 
present, and future events in time — when events did/do/will 
occur or for how long. Examples: When are they going to stop 
raising the rent? When will I receive a refund for my taxes? 
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PLACES: Questions in which the gap focuses on identifying past, 
present, and future locations of entities in cpace. Examples: 
How long will this job last? Did my shipment arrive on time? 

CAUSES AND REASONS: Questions in which the gap focuses on 
identifying the past, present, and future causes or reasons for 
events or the motives of people, including self. Examples: Why 
did this happen? What did I come here for? 

OUTCOMES: Questions in which the gap focuses on identifying the 
pctc4.wj.ai'. outcomes from possible moves past, present, and future. 
This code is not used for gaps merely focusing on the nature of 
future situational conditions of i,elf (code self), others (code 
others), or events (code events). Examples: What will happen if 
I don't send money to the IRS? What would have happened if I 
had apologized? When I am scuba diving will ear plugs stop the 
pressure of the water? Will taking an exercise cl^ss benefit me? 
Not: How will things turn out? Will this exercise benefit me? 

CONNECTINGS, WHAT: Questions in which the gap focuses on 
identifying the past, present, and future nature of or 
possibility of connections between self and others, including 
liking-disliking as well as presence-absence connectings. 
Examples: What sources are available? Does he love me? 

CONNECTINGS, HOW: Questions in which the gap focuses on 
identifying in the past, present, or future what moves to make in 
order to establish or maintain connections between self an J 
others. Examples; How can I care for my patients better? How 
should I discipline people without hurting their feelings? How 
could I have loved him better? 

DIRECTIONS AND M0V3S : Questions in which the gap focuses on 
identifying and choosing past, present, or future moves to make 
(with the exception of connecting moves which are coded above in 
Connectings, HovO. Examples: How can I do better at math? What 
do I do if I make a mistake? What are my tasks? What is my 
role? 



OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES: Questions in which the gap focuses on 
identifying the past, present, or future characteristics of, 
behaviors of, thoughts of, or situational conditions (past, 
present, and future) of other people or of collective entities. 
Motives of others are coded above under causes and reasons. 
Examples: What is my son thinking about our plans? Will the 
company pay my bills? 

SELF: Questions in which the gap focuses on identifying the 
past, present, and future characteristics of, behaviors of, 
thoughts of, or situational conditions (past, present, and 
future) of self. Distinquishing these questions from some 
object/event questions required determining whether the gap 
focused on self. Motives of self are coded above under causes and 
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reasons. Examples: Will I get hurt in the race? Can I do it 
right? Not: Will the weather he o.k. on my trip? Will the 
petition I submitted be successful? 

OBJECTS AND EVENTS: Questions in which the gap focuses on the 
nature of past, present, and future situational conditions or of 
objects, processes. Distinquishing between these questions and 
those focusing on self or others requires pinpointing what entity 
is the main focus of the gap* Examples: Is the job available? 
What will the weather be like? What is the benefit to me of this 
exercise? How will things turn out? What will the outcome be? 
Not: If I invest in this, what will the outcome be? Will I win 
the race? Will I get a job? 

The categories above are listed in pre-emptive order. This means that a 
category is always pre-empted, unless otherwise stated, by the categories 
above it. Thus, for example, the question: "Why did he do that?" is coded 
into causes/ reasons" instead of "others." 

In reading the question set, readers need to understand that the quostions 
are listed without the additional context of the rest of each respondents' 
responses. A crucial part of coding Sense-Making open-ended responses is 
the procedure called "triangulation" — anchoring the coding of verbal 
material with as many as three checks on respondent communication intent. 

The coding procedure involved essentially two judgments. One involved 
sticking as close as possible to the language of the respondent. Thus, a 
respondent whose question said "Will they pay my bills?" may also have 
focused in his/her mind on "Kill my bills be paid?* 1 or "Can I pay my 
bills?" but coding rules required taking the articulation as given and 
coding to the gap manifested in the language. The second judgment 
involves matching the gap articulation to the conceptual category which fit 
it best given the coding rules. 

In listing the questions, any material in the respondent's articulation 
which was prelude to the actual question statement (e.g. I was 
wondering....I was confused about) was deleted. In addition, any questions 
which were asked by two or more respondents with essentially the same 
articulation are listed only once. No question wat* repeated with this 
close an articulation by more than five respondents. In addition, only the 
first question articulated was coded. In most cases, the second question 
was removed from the question listings that follow. In some cases, 
multiple gap statements remain because they give the reader useful context. 
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QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

When and how much wUl I receive in a refund for my property taxes? 
When should I buy or sell old money? 

When is it all going to end (the politicians running everything)? 
When will I submit my resignation? 

Will I get my tax return back in time for what I need to spend it on? 
When are they going to stop raising the rent? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why aren't they doing something (just talk, no action)? 

Why aren't the Communists happy being communist, and why aren't 

religious people happy being Catholics, Buddhists, or Muslims? 
Why don't Americans realize what is going on in the current world 

situation? 
What motivated a campaign situation? 

Why do they call so many people to jury duty and then don't use them? 
Why are people so disinterested in politics? 
Why would c person do such a crime? 

Why are the governmental issues in Central America important to the 
President? 

Why does the I.R.S. screw over people when it is illegal? 

What can make the owners of the mobile home park justify a 17? increase 

in when I only receive a 3.51 increase in my Social Security? 
Why is the U.S. losing friends abroad? 
Why is Ronald Reagan going to talk to Communists? 

How can big business run our lives without our having basic control? 
Why does the trial (where I am on jury duty) have to last so long? 
Why is the government giving foreign aid when we have poverty? 
Why the reduction in the payments for Medical and Medicare patients? 
Why do the Soviets live that way? 

Why am I required to learn so much information for my job? 
QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

What will happen if I don't send my money to the I.R.S.? 
What will the outcome be if I work for the county? 
Is this a good time to invest? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTINGS, WHAT 

Was I in this alone and did I have support? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 

How can you prevent this person from depriving her children? 
How to get the information (on nuclear war) out to people (from the 
government)? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How could I learn more about the upcoming presidential election? 
How can I accomplish figuring and paying my taxes each year without 
going through the hassles? 
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What can we do to prevent the hold up of cost of living raises? 

How would I take care of everything if we had an alert? 

How could we resolve the local sewage problem with minimal side effects? 

What can I do about a legal issue in nursing? 

How can we get rid of Ronald Reagan? 

How can I be the very best in a specific on-the-job situation? 

What can be done to change the way state retirement funds are handled? 

Hou can we get more people to vote? 

How can I find the best possible solution for all concerned 

getting funding for a private non-profit organization? 
Will state cutbacks on education funds mean larger classes? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

Who is going to be president? 

What will happen to the government? 

What are the candidates views on defense? 

What are the facts about governmental rules about people's jobs? 
Whoever i 8 the presidential candidate, what will he do about the 

military - will he weaken or strengthen it? 
Are they going to arrest the people who run the Children'* Care Center 

and send them to prison or just let them go free? 
What is my mother going to do with the check she raceived for Social 

Security that is $5000 over her monthly amount? 
Will my husband and sons have to go to war? 
Where does the government get funds for a specific program? 
What is the best for people's happiness and concern (in the realm of 

foreign policy, world hunger, immigration, and deformities)? 
What kind of government would our town end up with? 
Are the voters informed of the candidates and the issues? 
Who are the candidates who are running for office and what are 

their stands* 

Will Senator Lorn be able to pass a bill that will allow people past 
a certain age to be put away to make it better and easier on 
young people and society as a whole? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Would I have put up with the President's trip to China and the 

(boycott of the) Olympics? 
What do I think is right for the country in the next election? 
How much of my tax is being given to Uncle Sam? 
Will I ^e cut off from Social Security? 
What ! appened to my money? 
How much money do I owe "n my taxes? 

Am I going to get a raise and more benefits through these labor 
relations or negotiations? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

How are things related to each other? 

How will a bill I petitioned against come out? 

How will things turn out in the coming election? 

Will the nations election produce a conservative winning candidate? 
Is San Jose the feminist capital of the world? 

Is there enough realization that people are real and money is not? 
Can somebody do something to make American made cars more affordable? 
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What is the most important goal and outcome in getting a bill passed 
restricting smoking in San Francisco' s restaurants? 



SITUATIOKS: LEARNING SOMETHING NSW 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

How long am I going to be without money? 

How much more studying will I have to do before I get it down right? 
How long will it take to grasp the idea? 
When do I get paid for my new job? 

QUESTION FOCUS: PLACES 

Where did my ancestors come from? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

What is the benefit or the purpose of it? 

How come muskrats kill poisonous snakes? 

Why does Volkswagen build their cars the way they do? 

Why am I taking French? 

What leads up to situations? 

Why uas the processing of broker money being done that way? 

Why am I doing tc is chemistry problem this way? 

Why do they have to deregulate the telephone industry? 

Why do I doubt my husband? 

How did all this start? 

Why do people on the freeway out here drive so crazy? 
Why does sodium make ice colder? 

What good is taking additional courses in statistics if I am as 

advanced in my company as I can be? 
What am I doing here? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

What will the consequences of using a new technique for a behavior 
problem be? 

What would be the consequences of learning to train horses? 
When I am scuba diving will ear plugs stop the pressure of the 
water? 

What would happen if I said the wrong answer in foreign language class? 
What will happen if I make a mistake in the new system at vork? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTINGS, WHAT 

What are the sources and the alternatives? 

Is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 

Is everyone pulling together? 

Is there anyone else who needs me? 

Am I alcne and is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 
Will I be able to speak to the German people? 

What sources or services are available to help me learn Algebra? 
Am I going to have to do this on my own with no help? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 

How can I do things better for my patients? 
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How to convey (messages) to the Jewish mind? 
How can I negotiate for my clients? 

How should I discipline people without hurting their feelings? 
How can we get results if we have no voice? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How can I do this (draw blood) so there is no discomfort? 

How to use utensils (to cut glass)? 

How to master it (programmable controlling)? 

How can I (learn to be) more patient with decisions? 

How can I learn to do math more quickly and easily? 

How do I establish a professional reputation at my new job? 

What are the ways things should be done, the rules, the l*ws in 

baseball ? 
How can I make money at my new job? 
What ingredients are used in a certain dish? 
How do I learn to sew? 

What is my role in a hospital disaster drill? 

How can I relate what I study in the Bible to everyday life? 

How can I get things done at work and do them right? 

How can I achieve a certain standard in life? 

Am I doing the right thing (studying)? 

How could I do this better? 

What do I do if I make a mistake at the cash register? 
How do I use my new vocabulary words when I am talking to someone? 
How can I install a window so that it won't fall out again? 
What are my options as an interpreter and how do I go about doing it? 
How do I position a patient in a new procedure I learned with a heart 
catheter? 

How can I be better at math and reading? 

How can I use computer operations to turn out more work? 

How do I do things the right way to save time doing them? 

What things can I do with Industrial Electricity? 

How can I be a better parent? 

How can I do the best possible job? 

How do I understand my feelings? 

How am I going to make ends meet? 

How can I improve my methods of teaching? 

What is the best way of doing the glass trade? 

How can I cover pending income? 

What can I do withf inancial investments? 

How do I trim a rose bush without damaging it beyond repair? 

How can I put rear ends on trucks and take down transmissions so that 

they will work? 
How am I going to finance and locate my business? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

Am I in God's will and am I doing what He wants me to do? 

What is going on in the woxld of science? 

Who created these insurance contracts? 

Will my dog learn this trick? 

Are the people around me having as much trouble as 1 am learning to u£ 
the computer? 
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Is the most worthy person getting this scholarship? 
Am I walking the way God would like in God's world? 
Is this the way they would like to have things accomplished at work? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

What do I really want out of life? 

How would I relate myself to this situation? 

How successful will I be learning class material in relation to other 
student 8? 

At the end of learning to ski am I going to be alive? 
What will I learn next (in sewing)? 

Are there any other places in the world that I would like to see? 
Will I live to learn something new? 
What am I going to do with what I know? 
Am I really being objective or emotional? 

Will I be able to understand the entire process in a reasonable time 
span? 

What will I be doing in the future? 

Will I get the watch I am trying to fix back together again? 
Will I be able to learn Morse Code at my age? 
Will I do the printing press job right? 
Will I learn the Spanish vocabulary? 

What are some of the things I am going to learn in the future? 
Will I be fully able to understand the Algebra problem? 
Will I be able to fulfill my learning capacity in this field? 
Do I want to do this kind of work? 
How many words can I type in a minute? 

How well will I do in class and what kind of grade will I get? 

Will I take the time to broaden my horizons in getting more knowledge 

of the roofing business? 
Will I be able to handle the new system at work? 
How much do I need and for how long? 
Will sewing fulfill my sense of creativity? 
Will I make a mistake on my new job? 
Can I be patient with older people? 
Will I be saved from hell or not? 
Will I do my job correctly? 

Will I learn to work correctly with different kinds of cars? 
How will my trip to Oregon work out? 

Will I be able to handle the mental situation correctly? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 
How are things related to each other? 
What's going on in this situation? 

How serious is the problem with the power steering in my car? 
What else can I learn about engraving for my job? 
What can electricity do besides heat homes? 
Is New Math going to be hard like algebra? 
Will my computer system work? 

How much is there for me to learn in the Bible and will it help? 

Will studying the Renaissance help me understand the present? 

Is this new computer system saleable? 

Does this align other data? 

How do different body systems affect me? 
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Will this new algebra formula be on the next test? 

Is everything happening toward some goal? 

Which theory of government works the best? 

Will this environmental program help someone else? 

What is going on in my English class? 

What other language will be this hard for me to learn? 

Will my potholder turn out all right? 

What is the answer to my Algebra problem? 

What is my new job about? 

Is what I am learning in my art class a worthwhile contribution to 

society as well as myself? 
How is the garden going to turn out? 

How does new equipment effect the overall mission requirements and how 

important is this to the individual or group concerned? 
Will we really invade Nicaruagua? 
Will my car work when I put it back together again? 
Will acrylic paint fade right away on a van? 
Can I learn more about going into the sheet metal business? 
Will this bike route be safer? 

How well will learning how to use my computer printer help me in the 
future? 

What is this financial program trying to accomplish and how does it 

benefit me and others? 
How does what I am learning in medical school affect my future? 
What good will algebra do in the future? 

What will the outcome be of my learning about business law? 
What will happen now that I have accepted a position as commissioned 
Navy officer? 

Will this nutrition and excercise program do any good? 

How will the Shadov quilting turn out? 

Can I make a lot of money at commercial fishing? 

How is tax law going to affect everything? 

How will educating the young affect them? 

How will things turn out with the money I am inverting? 
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SITUATION: JOB -RELATED CONCERNS 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

When are we going to get out of the red? 
How long will my job be there? 
How soon can I get another job? 
When will I get to go back to work? 

How long am I going to be off work and will I have a different job when 
I go back? 

How long before the corporation I interviewed for a job with calls me 
back? 

Did my shipment arrive on time? 

How long will I have to work in this warehouse before I can move on to 
something else? 

QUESTION FOCUS: PLACES 

Where can I get some rnformation about job opportunities in the system? 
Where are things in the home where I babysit? 
Where will I get money? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why do people abuse themselves like this taking drugs on the job? 

Why can't a foreign student get a job in the U.S.? 

Why did this (bad misunderstanding J happen to me? 

Why doesn't my supervisor believe me when I tell her something? 

Why am I a victim of circumstance? Why have I been labeled a thief? 

Why is someone I supervise performing so badly when they know this 

could get them fired? 
Why doesn^t my supervisor believe me when I tell her something? 
Why doesn't tt2 administration at work acknowledge us? 
Why am I staying in my job when I have been transferred six times in 

the last year? 
Why is there going to be a layoff at work? 

Why am I having a problem getting my money from the plant where I 

worked (which has closed down)? 
Why are they cutting my hours at work? 
Why was I confronted that way in that situation? 

Why wasn t I informed of a new computer program that could reduce my 

punch time by thirty minutes? 
Why didn't my boss do what he agreed to do? 
Wb*t is my real purpose here? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

Is it worth it to continue as a postal employee with nine years of 
service? 

What would be the r. ,ults if I fixed up the apartment building? 

If I accomplish this career change what will the results be? 

What would be the overall effect on my family and the people I work 

with it I change jobs? 
How would a change in position effect my overall goals within the 

company ? 
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Would it be worth pursuing a management level job with a small salary 

and risk myself getting transferred? 
What would be the best option for all concerned (in our day care 



QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECT! NGS, WHAT 
Will I ever find a publisher? 

What are my relationships with the people with whom I am working? 
How do others feel about me? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 

How can I satisfy the customers who come into my barber shop? 

How to get people to work to better this situation? 

How can I best tend to someone else's needs? 

How do I get my assistant motivated to do his job? 

How can I develop a relationship of mutuci support with my brother on 

whose farm I am now working? 
How can I get the right quality of job applicants? 
How can I motivate others? 

How can I change my attitude to have more patience with my patients? 
What are my best options in dealing with irresponsible employees? 
How can I get people to work to better this situation? 
What am I going to do about the problem of a breakdown in communication 

between people working together? 
How should I discipline people without hurting their feelings. 
How can I do things better for my patients? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How can I do better (in my job role) for the poor? 

How can I make this job tolerable for another year? 

How do I keep from getting cheated? 

How can ve prevent an oil well from blowing? 

How can I change my job situation? 

What can I do about my business? 

How do I get good physical therapy equipment for the staff to work 
with? 

What can I do to improve the working situation at my job? 

How can I do the new procedures concerning tax returns accurately? 

Should I go back to Saudi Arabia or not? 

What is my role in solving the processing problem at the chemical plant 

where I work? 
How can I achieved quality at a moderate price? 
What are the ways I can advance on my job? 

How can I take care of the safety and well-being of my family if we 
have to move? 

What do I do now that the company I worked for closed the branch? 
How can I handle this responsibility best? 

What is my role in solving the processing problem at the chemical plant 
where I work? 

Should I continue with my present approach or change my direction at 
work? 

How can I as a supervisor provide the best solution to a problem? 
What am I going to have to do to make the necessary changes in my job? 
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How do I get out of a declining business situation? 

How can I manage the finances on the day to day operations? 

How do I get a job? 

How can I make ends meet? 

How can I get things to work out the way I want them to on my job? 
Can I avoid or get away from bad circumstances? 
What can I do about legal matter? 

How can I Hi the new procedures concerning tax returns accurately? 
How can I ose the deal? 

QUESTION FOCUS : OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

Will a customer want the deluxe model or a cheap model? 

Will (my boss) say yes to more hours or not? 

Is this person suited for this position? 

What are others' thinking on employment activity problems? 
What would the Lord have me to do? 
Will insurance pay my bills? 

Can they take my job away at the bank where I work lifting coin boxes 

into the vault because I am pregnant? 
Will my efforts really help the people I manage who really need it? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 

Will I learn to do my job right so that I don't get fired? 

What kind of job will I have next? 

Am I happy at the job I am in or do I want to change jobs? 
How badly do I want to get back to Denver? 
Can I keep up with my job? 
Am I up to doing my job? 

Am I going to be happy with the job position? 

Will I meet the deadline or not? 

Will I be successful? 

Will I be qualified for a new job? 

Can I meet the challenge of my job? 

Can I accomplish my goal of becoming a screen writer? 
Can I run my business by myself? 

Can we find everything that an employee who died was responsible for 

and not lose anything between the cracks? 
Will I be laid off? 

I want to know whether or not I am doing a good job* 
Am I doing a good job? 

Am I going to find another job so I won't have to lose my house? 

Will my income be decreased? 

Am I going to get hurt on the job? 

Will my back get worse and how will it affect my future? 

Am I going to be able to stay in this job? 

Will I get a good job after college? 

Am I getting paid the right amount for the work I do? 

Will I find a job that fits in with my family situation? 

Am I getting average pay for my knowledge, experience, and work? 

What will be the effects on me and my job of a new computer coming in? 

What will be my next type of job? 

Will my income be decreased? 

How will whatever I am doing affect me? 
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What is going to happen to my job now that the restaurant has changed 
ownership? 

What will I do for employment after I get laid off? 
How will this new job change my life? 

Will I lose my job because of the accident I had in the company truck? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 
Is the job available? 

What or if anything bad is going to happen around my place of work? 

Is there a job that pays enough for me? 

Is the price of being a contractor right for me? 

Do the responsibilities in being promoted to a registered nurse 

outweigh the pay? 
Do these interviewing techniques really work? 
How will things turn out? 

Is (construction and demolition) being done right? 
How will things turn out since our company lost money last year? 
Will there be any legal problems doing cement work at my new job? 
I wonder if the lumber I haul on my truck is going to stay on or if I 
will get in a wreck? 
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SITUATION: RECREATION AND LEISURE TIME 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

When will I get time for recreation? 

What day will I leave (to visit friends)? 

When will I be able to go on a trip? 

When will I get to go on another vacation? 

How long am I going to be staying here? 

When shall I have time fcr recreation and what am I going to do? 
Hew much more time can I have enjoying myself? 

QUESTION FOCUS: PLACES 

Where will I go on my trip and what is there to do? 
Where will I take my wife out to dinner? 
Where are we going on our vacation? 
Where am I? 

Where are we going on our bike trip? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 
Why am I so lonely? 

Whyisit so hard to get the recreation department to help us finda 

place to practice ball? 
Why aren't there more facilities available for (poor and hungry) kid 
Why do I take golf so seriously? 
What in the heck am I doing here? 
Why am I here by myself? 
Why am I trying to sell sty horse? 
Why don't the big fish come back again? 
How much more time can I have enjoying myself? 
What am I really here to do? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

Will all this working out (in a gym) help me physically or mentally? 
If I do this, what will happen, what will the usual outcome be? 
Will doing this excercise program benefit my health? 
How much good will I get from my aerobics class? 
What are the benefits I am getting out of watching television and 
wa Iking? 

Is all the daily excercise I am doing really doing me any good? 
What am I benefitting from participating in athletics at school? 
What type of enjoyment are we going to get out of bicycling, hiking, 

going to the beach, and going for long walks? 
What will the consequences be of going and having fun? 
Where am I going from here and what will be the consequences? 
How much money will I loss gambling? 
Will I win at golf? 

Is my team going to win the bowling game? 

Will I win at the race track? 

Are we going to win the track race? 

Will I win at tennis? 

Are we going to win at baseball? 
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Will this trip to Egypt be successful for me and my husband? 
What am I going to do if I don't get the campsite? 



QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTINGS, WEAT 

How important am I to my family? 

Does my family agree and support my decision? 

What sources or help are available? 

Is my ride going to arrive? 

Will the ten people who I am going camping with get along? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 

How can I spend time with a good friend? 

How can I resolve this situation with my adult children so we can avoid 

conflicts like this again? 
Am I a big enough part of the Softball game? 

How can I keep who is who straight when meeting girls and their mothers 
at a luncheon? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

What am I going to do if I don't get a campsite? 

What am I going to do (for recreation)? 

How do you start the game; what are the rules and what do >ou do? 

What other recreation is there for me to get into? 

What can I do with my spare time? 

How can I meet guys here at the beach? 

Should I do this activity again or not? 

How can I get more excercise in my life? 

How can I enjoy the golf game? 

If something happens what can I do? 

How can I win in the tennis competition in which I am playing? 
How can I keep the kids busy? 

What can I do about being on a waiting list for a trip? 
How can I make sure everyone is safe when we go waterskiing? 
Will I be making the right decsion if I move back East? 
What is the way reading should be done? 

What is there to see next on a three week vacation across the U.S.? 
How do I get motivated to do sports? 

How can I continue to appreciate the beauty and calmness of nature? 
How can I take an active part in the lives cf my children? 
What will I be doing today? 

What kind of recreation can my child have in her leisure time? 
How do I get around all the red tape in bureaucracy? 
What can my kids and I do to help our education in our spare time? 
How can I get motivated? 

Am I giving the right information in the book I am writing? 
How can I improve my bowling score? 

When I play golf how do I hold the club and stand rifcht? 
What am I going to do with my leisure time? 

Shall I put off more important things and have more leisure time? 
How can I improve my tennis playing? 

How can I pay attention to the (softball) game so I will know whento 

make the right plays/ 
How can I play sports and win? 
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Can we cut soccer practice short because of the heat? 
What are the rules for Softball? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 
Who's quarter backing? 

How is my children's welfare with me as a working mother? 

Will or will not Ssn Mateo County continue to fund my softball league? 

Will everyone enjoy themselves at the family Easter picnic? 

Is it really in the public interest for people to come into the park 

without their dogs on a leash? 
What is the other person thinking? 
Are you in favor of taking the tennis club over? 
When we went on the picnic were my kids having any fun? 
I wonder if other people could be as content as I am with my three and 

a half acres of orchard and garden? 
Will the guilt I am making for her please my daughter? 
How much money did the Scorpions make during their concert tour? 
Are my cats hungry again? 

When we fly to Catalina is my husband going to hit the runway or the 
mountain? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Am I feeling good or having fun? 

Can I improve my racquetball game? 

Do I spend too much time shopping? 

Will I be satisfied with the music at the party? 

Can my wife and I afford to take care of our pets? 

Will I be able to play baseball or not? 

Will I make it to the end of my jogging? 

Can I concentrate on my tennis game? 

Can I discipline myself well enough to be good at bowling and golfing? 
Can I make biking a good, beneficial excercising time for me? 
Can I maintain control well at bowling? 
Am I capable of writing this novel? 

How much am I going to shoot on that golf course, and am I going to par 
it ? 

What other position will I play on my baseball team? 
Will I have a whole Little League team to coach? 
How do I fit in to the (ecosystem) of Hawaii? 
How much money will I lose gambling? 

Am I going to crash on my motorcycle or will I get back home in one 
piece? 

What will my future be like? 
Where am I going from here? 
How much money will I lose gambling? 
Will I win at golf? 

Is my team going to win the bowling game? 
Are we going to win the track race? 
Are we going to win at baseball? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

Will all this working out help my physically or mentally? 

What am I benefitting fro© participating in athletics in school? 

Is the daily exercuse I am doing really doing me any good? 
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(When I go on vacation) will the weather be nice? 
What is going on when I watch a baseball game? 
How is the Vegas system being run? 
How will things turn out? 

Will these Arts Festivals for handicapped kids continue? 

What in the heck is happening? 

Will the bottom end of my motorcycle fall out? 

What material will be in television programs so I can judge whether 

not ray family should watch them? 
How will the drum competition turn out? 
What does the castle look like? 
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SITUATION: CARING FOR CHILDREN * 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

When are these things (bad things happening to children) going to get 
better? 

When is my son ever going to be potty trained? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECiTNGS, WHAT 
Is anyone agreeing with me? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 

How can I break the will of my child without breaking the spirit? 
How can I discipline my son and keep up with the stages he is going 
through? 

How can we make the situation of having a stepson who has come to live 
with us better for everyone involved? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How can I keep my grandchildren safe from all bad happenings? 
What can I do to protect children from what will happen to them in 

their lives? 
Could I do something about this situation? 
Am I doing the right thing? 
What is my role vith my grandson? 

Will I be able to protect my children from the world? 
How can I keep my children safe? 

How much can I charge for child care so it will not take advantage of 
others? 

How can I deal with my son so that he will turn out to be a good 
citizen and not a criminal? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 
Is my baby okay? 

Will the kind of person I find to be a babysitter be all right? 

Does my daughter have a reading problem? 

How will my children do in their school work? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Would I make a good mother? 
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SITUATION: NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY CONCERNS 



QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why do people think that violence solves any problems? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How could the neighborhood situation be cleared up? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

Is the new person in our mobile park ignorant of the fact that th 

was a different set of rules here than in other places? 
What is the most important thing to my community? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OdJECTS AND EVENTS 

Will the abute at my boarding house continue? 
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SITUATION: HOUSING CONCERNS 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

Is it possible for me to move to the beach in the allotted time? 
QUESTION FOCUS: PLACES 

Where could I buy a home taking into consideration both af f ordabil ity 

and safety? 
Where am I going to move to? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

What am I going to do now that the rent is going up on my mobile home 

and there is no way I can supplement my income? 
What rules will I have to follow in selling my house? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

What are housing concerns in Berkeley? 

Will the bank give me the loan to buy my new house? 

QUESTION FOCUS; SELF 

Can ve afford a new house? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

Hov will things turn out now that they are building fewer houses and 
spending sore for National Defense? 
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SITUATION: TRANSPORTATION CONCERNS 



QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How am I going to pay to get my new car fixed? 

How will I get to school now that my car is not working? 

How can I get my wife and myself to work without a car? 

How am I going to get my car fixed for the least amount of money? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Will I make it to work every day without anything happening to me? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

What type of transportation is most economical? 
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SITUATION: SHOPPING AND BUYING THINGS 



QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why is the cost of everyday shopping so high? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

How does VISA figure they can charge interest on interest? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

When I am shopping I want to know what color I vsnt, what size, and 
does it look right? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

Will a store open up in our area so we won't have to drive so far? 
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SITUATION: MANAGING MONEY 



QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND SEASONS 

Why did UCLA deny my daughter admission? 



QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 
How can I obtain a better job position? 

How can I keep some money in my pocket for things I want to do? 

How can I improve the way I figure my taxes? 

Where should my money go? 

How can I earn some extra money? 

Uov can I get some financial stability? 

Uov can I get away from having too many bills and not enough money? 
What financial planning would bs right or wrong to do? 
How can I save enough money to be able to afford to go to Europe by 
this August? 

How much money should I send in for my estimated income tax? 

What is the best I can get for my money? 

How can I budget our income so I know wh£t I can spend? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

What is Congress going to do tc the U.S. (money situation) this year? 
Why didn't my father let me handle the money? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Hoy much money do I have and how will I spend it? 

Can I manage my money better than I am doing? 

Will I be able to conceive what I am trying to do? 

Can I follow through and work this financial problem out? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 
How will things turn out? 

What is the I*D» number on my versatile card? 
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SITUATION: RELATIONSHIPS WITH FAMILY AND FRIENDS 



QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

Will I be able to see my mother in time before she dies? 
QUESTION FOCUS: PLACES 

Where shall I take my family for entertainment? 
Where should I hold my wedding? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 
Why (did cancer happen to) my child? 

Why couldn't I do something that I think I should be able to do? 
Why is all this happening in my relationship with my spouse? 
Why did my grandmother die? 
Why do arguments occur? 
Why do I doubt my husband? 

Why did a close male friend of mine become drunk and abusive and 
almost choke me to death? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

Will things work out with my boyfriend if I try and hr esn't? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTINGS, WHAT 

What sources or services are available? 

How will things turn out in a problem situation with my boyfriend? 
What will be the outcome of this relationship? 
How will things turn out with the separation? 

Do my girlfriend and I have total honesty when it comes to money? 
Will my teenage sons and I really be able to understand each other? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, HOW 
How ~,an I keep everybody happy? 

How can I convince my friends how important it is to pass to the next 
grade? 

What am I going to do about my rebellious teenage daughter? 
QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

What is best for both of us in the divorce we are going through? 
How can I help my daughter who is in the hospital? 

How do we provide for the comfort of my mother-in-law and place her in 

the best possible situation? 
How can I help out my family pressure and friction? 
How can I deal with my family's financial problems? 

What should I have done when my little brother got hit on the head with 
a 8 oft ball? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 
What does the other person feel I can do to help? 
How can I figure out what other people want? 
Is my girlfriend (who was sick) feeling better? 
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Is my baby going to die? 

Are there enough potential customers there to warrant buying the 
business? 

What would my parents think if I had sex? 
QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Is it possible to be independent without that (my boyfriend) other part 

of my identity? 
Can I afford to go study in England financially? 
How do I judge the way I handle the upbringing of my son? 
Will it turn out better for me that my girlfriend took time off for 

herself? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 
How will things turn out? 
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SITUATION: BEING IN SCHOOL 



QUESTION FOCUS: OUTCOMES 

What are my options if I attend a community adult school to get my high 
school diploma? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Will I have a good enough grade point to attend college? 
Could I improve my grades and stay on the softball team? 
Will I get good grades? 
Will I get money to pay for it? 
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SITUATION: HEALTH MATTERS 



QOESTZON FOCUS: TIMES 

How long have I had the condition of continual colds? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 
What is causing my skin rash? 
Why did this (an abortion) happen to me? 
Why can't I find a doctor to help me? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

Is there anything I can do to avoid getting another infection? 
How can I do things better so my husband's health and my own can 
improve? 

How and where can I get help for drug abuse? 
How do I get high blood pressure to go down? 
Will I get good grades? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 
What happens when someone has high blood pressure? 
Will my husband ever get his strength back and be normal? 
Will my husband lose his hearing in his other car and if he does will 
we be able to communicate? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

What is wrong with my heart? 

How serious is the condition of my health? 

Will I pass the eye chart exam? 

Will surgery help my knees? 

Will I be able to see after cataract surgery? 

Does being overweight hinder my health? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

How will things turn out with my husband sick and in danger of losing 

his job and my kids sick too? 
What situation is available about blood pressure? 
Is there a cure for cancer and when and where will come about? 
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SITUATION: DISCRIMINATION AND RACE RELATIONS 



QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 

Will my daughter, who is being chased across the country by her 
boyfriend who is trying to kill her, live? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

What did I do wrong at work? 
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SITUATION: LEGAL MATTERS 



QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why am I going through a lawsuit for causing an injury? 
How could Blue Cross feel they were right in not honoring the original 
policy? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How can I get around red tape in the law? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

What kind of a chance do we have to get the doctor bills paid and the 
sidewalk fixed? 
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SITUATION: SAFETY AND CRIME CONCERNS 



QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why i6 there sc much crime in the world today? 

Why is it so easy for criminals to get parole? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

How is the country as a whole going to bring the crime and homocide 
rate down? 

Can I do something about the danger my son will face in his job as a 
policeman? 

How can we solve the crime problem in my trailer court? 
How can we solve the crime problem in Pamora? 
How can we prevent my son's home being broken into again? 
What is my role in our local crime watch and how do I fit in? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OTHERS AND COLLECTIVITIES 
Why didn't the cops go after the killer? 
Are people charged with the right crimes? 

QUESTION FOCUS: SELF 

Do I want to buy drugs from a pusher or not? 

How would I react if I were in the situation that these law enforcement 

people are in? 
Will I be broken into or molested? 
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SITUATION: CONCERNS WITH CURRENT EVENTS AND NEWS 



ERIC 



QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

What are we going to do about the national debt, especially the cost 
of refugees? 

QUESTION FOCUS: OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

Hov will things turn out in South America? 
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SITUATION: RELIGIOUS CONCERNS 

QUESTION FOCUS: TIMES 

When does the Tribulation start? 

QUESTION FOCUS: CAUSES AND REASONS 

Why when something is taken out of context will people abide by it ? 
QUESTION FOCUS: CONNECTING, WHAT 

What sources, services, or help are available to aid me in doing an 
Easter presentation at church? 

QUESTION FOCUS: DIRECTIONS AND MOVES 

Should I choose to give my life to the lord or not? 

What can I do to prepare for the hereafter? 

QUESTION FOCUS I SELF 

Will I live to see tomorrow? 

Am I being directed by Christ in the Bible study I lead each week? 
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Table 5-1 



Correlations 
Californians 



using types of gap situations as predictors of the helps 
hoped to get fon answers to their most important questions. 





A 




WHO 




EXPECTED 


TOT? 
in e» 


laid 


HT7T PQ 


TJ W "O 




vn™ / jjy 


understand 


77.5 


cne 




sii nation 




better 


_____ w 


unaerst and 


O I • J | 


otnerB 




oet t er 


~_____-__W-J ' 


pian wnac 


7Q ft 1 


to do or 




wnen or now 




to do it 




get better 


J_I_W 1 

73.9 I 


at doing 




something 




accomplish 


—J— ■—J— ) i-j * 

83.4 | 


something 




you waated 




to 








get 


63.6 | 


motivated 





Mi, ,» r.r. 



Elicited .for fo-jiath IB-JlllA, 
1* governmental concerns/ issues (n»59) a 
2" learning something new (n"212) 
3" job-related concerns (n"H6) 
4« recreation/leisure time (n-116) 

V Qlimtetrcd . for.in-deptb frDfllYgii 
5« most important (n-230) 



JJ— 1 J.I. 1, U, 



.'■f^^f,>,.f I 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GAP SITUATION TYPES AND HELPS* 
EXPECTED FROM ANSWERS TO MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
1 2 3 4 5 



.17 



-.08 



-.07 



.07 



-.11 



.20 



' _"— J _ —— )«. 



- **—>__'_____ 

.11 



-.18 



-.10 



-.14 



.07 



.08 

t continued?" 
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Table 5-1 (continued) 



-1-1 -*-i-i——J~J-i- 



keep going 70.4 
when it 
seemed 
bard to go 
on 



L_l_^ 



get out of 61.7 
a bad 
situation 



67.0 



calm down, 
ease 

worries 

avoid a 
bad 

situation 



63.4 



take your 55.8 
mind off 
things 

J .1.1,1 t f ^-J-J— UuJ-J-J— J- 

feel 74.1 

reassured 

or 

hopeful 



feel good 73.7 

about 

yourself 



make 
contact 
with 
oth era 

feel not 
alone 

get 

happiness 
or 

pleasure 



61.1 



50.6 
J 70/7* 



-.15 



J— 3. 

.11 



-.U 



-.09 



-Tl2 



-.10 



-.13 



.12 



-.11 
*^7l6" 



.10 



aThe n's listed are the number of respondents whose gap situation analyzed 
in depth was in each of these five categories. The n on which the 
correlations are based is 737, all respondents with gap situations analyzed 
in depth. The gap situation measures are coded 0 - no t in this category; 1 
= in this category. Correlations of .07 significant at p<.05; .10 a t p<.01; 
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Table 5-2 a 



Summary portrait by type of gap situation of the helps on which 
Calif ornians were more likely to place more or less importance* 

•««J«lJUW* mi | - i -1— I- f, « , -» -J-'rV -* ~ J ~* ■|- , -t'»' « i ■■i 1 r , . 1 . , -'. l J. 1 i'.I j . l . ) . ' . f ., T j| . , I ^ UW^V^.I. 

THE GAP SITUATIONS Califoroians in this situation type placed 

ANJiLYZED IN DEPTH significantly more or less emphasis on these 

helps 

governmental concerns/ < understand others better 

< get better at doing something 

< get motivated 

< keep going when it seemed hard to go or 

< calm down, e^«>e worries 

< take your mind off things 

< feel reassured or hopeful 

< feel good about yourself 

< make contact with others 

< feel not alone 

< get happiness or pleasure 



learning something > understand the situation better 

new > plan what to do or vUra or how to do it 

> get better at doing something 

> accomplish something you wanted to 

> get motivated 

> keep going whea it seemed hard to go on 

job-related concerns > make contact with others 

recreation/leisure > get motivated 

time > get happiness or pleasure 



< understand others better 

< avoid a bad situation 



most important < get better at doing something 

situation < accomplish something you wanted to 



a This table summarizes Table 5-1. 
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Table 5-3 



Correlations using types of stops in gap situations as predictors of the 
helps Californians hoped to get from answers to their most important 
questions* 



THE STOPS 

N - none (n-172) a 

D ■ decision (n»206) 

P * problematic (n"68) 

S " spin-out (n*38) 

B - barrier (nl21) 

F - following (n»131) 



THE 
HELPS 
EXPECTED 

,..■■) i . j — i _ » _ i — 

understand the 
situation better 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES OF STOPS AND HELPS 
EXPECTED FROM ANSWERS TO MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
P S B 



N 

J-J. 

-.15 



D 
-.07 



F 

'721 



understand others 
better 


-.11 


-.08 




plan what to do or 
when or how to do it 




.09 


tio 1 


get better at 
doing something 


-.15 






accomplish something 
you wanted to 


-.17 


.09 


.13 


get motivated 


-.20 


.12 




keep going when it 
seemed hard to go on 


-.18 


.08 




rV- 3 ! '—J—* — 1 — * — 1 1 — ^ — ' i — J r ' — 

get out of a bad 
situation 


-.25 






calm down, ease 
worries 


-.19 


.10 .08 




avoid a bad 


-.19 


.10 





situation 



take your mind off 
things 



-.12 



(continued"!) 
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Table 5-3 (continued) 




feel reassured or 
hopeful 

feel good about 
yourself 



-.15 



make contact with 
oth ers 

feel not alone 

get happiness or 
pleasure 



-.12 



-.10 



.10 



.10 



.08 



-.11 



•The n's listed are the number of respondents with most important questions 
whose gap situation analyzed in depth was in each of these six categories. 
The n on which the correlations are based is 737, all respondents with 
most important question. The gap situation measures are coded 0 - no t in 
this category; 1 - m this category. Correlations of .07 significant at 
P<.05; .10 at p<.01; .13 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are 
entered into table. 



Table 5-4 a 



Summary portrait of the helps Californians were more likely to place more 
or less emphasis on when faced with different kinds of stops. 



raE Californians who saw their gap situation as requiring 

them to face this atop placed significantly more or 
less emphasis on these helps 



NONE < understand the situation better 

< understand others better 

< plan what to do or when or how to do it 

< get better at doing something 

< accomplish something you wanted to 

< get motivated 

< keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

< get out of a bad situation 

< calm down, ease worries 

< avoid a bad situation 

< take your mind off things 

< feel reassured or hopeful 

< feel good about yourself 

< make contacts with others 

< feel not alone 

< get happiness or pleasure 

DECISION < understand the situation better 

< understand others better 



PROBLEMMATIC > plan what to do or when or how to do it 

> get out of a bad situation 

> calm down, ease worries 

> avoid a bad situation 



SPIN-OUT > feel not alone 



BARRIER > accomplish something you wanted to 

> get motivated 

> keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

> get out of a bad situation 

> calm down, ease worries 

FOLLOWING > understand the situation better 

> understand others better 

> plan what to do or when or how to do it 

> get better at doing something 

> accomplish something you wanted to 

> get motivated 

> keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

> get out of a bad situation 

> feel reassured or hopeful 

> feel good about yourself 

> make contact with others 



a This table summarizes Table 5-3* 
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Table 5-5 

A comparison of the emphasis on different helps which emerged by comparing 
the percentage of Calif orniaus who reported seeking this particular help to 
their importance ratings for the helps. 

PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF* 

CALIFORNIANS (n-737) THOSE CALIFORNIANS 

WHO SOUGHT THIS HELP WHO SOUGHT VIS HELP 

THE HELPS EXPECTED X Rank n Meana 



Rank 



understand the situation 77.5 3 571 2.19 12* 

better 



understand others better 61.5 13 453 27l4 14 



plan what to do or when 79.8 2 ' 588 ~ 2T28~^ ~6 

or how to do it 



get better at doing 73.9 5 

something 

accomplish something you 83.4 1 
wanted to 



get motivated 63.6 10 





keep going when it seemed 70.4 
hard to go on 

get out of a bad 61.7 
situation 

— 1 '""J l— l-^-i-t .1 1—1 i—> 1 -J— J-J -J— I J M . ^ ^ ^^ r ^^^^^ CT ;_ fc ,,^ w , <| _ |JW 

calm down, ease worries 67.0 9 494 ~2.24 ~ lOTs' 



avoid a bad situation 63.4 11 467 2.26 ~8 



take your mind off things 55.8 15 " *4ll 2712^ ~ 15 

feel reassured or hopeful 74.1 4 5 4 6 2 . 25 9 

feel good about yourself 73.7 6 543^ ^36 *** ~~2 

make contact with others 61.1 14 450* ^2^16 13 



feel not alone 50.6 16 373* 2.09 ~* t(T 



get happiness or pleasure 70.7 7 521 "*2.29'"~ "~4" 



h i 1 1, 1 — i _— > — -1— 



RANK-ORDER CORRELATION: .682 significant at" the p<.01 
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a For purposes of computing the rank-order correlation, importance means 
are calculated to two places beyond the decimal. 
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Table 5-6 



Correlations tiling demography as predictors of tht importance rs tings Californians gave to different helps sought from answers to their »ott 
importsnt questions in their gap situations. 



IBS MMDCIAPHIC WASUIES 

1" # children in household (o»734) 5- community sue (n-666) 9- jfcericen Indian (— 737) b 
2- # people in household (n-729 ) 6- Hispanic <n-737) b 10- Anglo-White (n-737) b 
> # years education (n-730) 7- lUck <n-737) b 11- income (a-606) 
4- agt (n-729) 8- Asian <n-737) b 12- eex <n-730) c 


_^ , , ■ , mttw ATTrtsw IFTV™ THT IfHffijiTflTC MEASURES 1KD IMKMXAMCE IATI1CS * 


THE HHPS EXPECTED 


12345 6789 10 11 


12 


understand the situation 
better 


-09 -.08 




understand others 
better 


.08 .10 -.16 




plan what to do or when 
or how j do it 


get better at 
doing something 


.11 -.11 




scccmplish something 
you vsnted to 


get motivated 


.08 .12 -.09 -.14 .09 ..09 




keep going when it 
seemed hard to go on 


-.08 




get out of a bad 
situation 


-.08 


.10 


calm down, ease 
worries 


svoid s bed 
situation 


42 .10 -.12 ..08 


.K 


tske your mind off 
things 


-.12 .10 -.08 -.13 




feel reassured or 

hopeful 


.07 




feel good about 
yourself 


.08 .08 -.11 




aske contact with 
others 


feel not alone 


-.08 




get happiness or 
pleasure 


.08 -.08 





• Correlations of .07 significant at p<.05; .10 at p<.01; .13 tt p<.001. Non signifcant correlations sre not entered in the tsble. 



Coded 0-1 with 1 indicating membership in the designated group. 
Coded 0-foaale and l*teale. 
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fctble 5-7 a 



SuzxQAiy portrait of the helps expected f ran answers to moat important 
questions on vhich different demographic suhrgroups of Qilifornians were 
more likely to place more or les* inportance. 



■ 1 « 1 1 n 1 , « 1 t . . . « « 1 . . J ! , t 
EBOGKAffllC MEASURE 


Ihia demographic sub-gnwp was signif iciantly more 




or leaa likely to place Mportapc^ m tht»*t* h*lnc 


t children in household 


If more children in hoaeeholiL 




> Get motivated 




> Avoid a had situation 


# people in household 


If larger houMhoM sixa» 




> Understand others better 




> Get better at doing something 




> Get motivated 




> Aroid a bad situation 




> Feel rMimmd or hnn*»fiil 




> Get happiness or pleasure 


f years education 


If aon Tears of 




^ wet luutXVatcu 




< Hake your mind off things 




*CCJU UUV CI J.VJUC 




< Get happiness or pleasure 


age 


If older. 




< Understand the situation better 




< Get better at doing something 




< Get motivated 




< A/oid a bad situation 

1 ' '1 » »'l ' ' - 1 h ,1 1 ■ . 1 111 — , i . ■ .... 



Hispanic If Hiapmic, 



> Understand others better 

> Peel good about yourself 

Black If Blade, 

> Get motivated 

> Take your mind off things 

> Peel good about yourself 

< . . i . . ! . ' . ^ ij .... I , 1 1 • ■ 
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Table 5-7 (continued) 



Aiglcrthite 


•S-S-l- ' 1 1 ' ■ t ■ - - ' 1 , , 1 | - 

If Aebrttrft* 




< ttiderstand the situetico better 




< thderstaad others better 




< Get motivated 




< Keep going when it seemed hard to go on 




< Get out of a bad situation 




s Avoid a had situation 




< lake your mind off things 




< Feel good about yourself 

U ■■Mi.liUliiii.niMiini.Mimin , . t . . y < | . J 




If inccme larger, 




< Take your mind off things 


B&L 


If male* 




> Get out of a bad situation 


■ i i i i i — • ' ■ * ■ i i i i i i t 


> Aroid a had situation 

,'..-1-1 J_1..1,l • 1 ! 1 | i i | , , , , , , , ■ , , , , , , , , . , 



a This table sunnarizes Table 5-6. 
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Tabled 

Correlations shoving hew teenaged Qalifornims aged 12-17 years differed 
from the general population in the importance ratings they gave different 
potential helps from answers to questions, 

JJ I l 1 1 > I 1 I I I i 1 l 1 I I , 1 I I I ' I I 1 1 i I I 1 H i t t 11 » » . . 1 ... . . « « 1 1 M I I f 1 1 1 

THE HELPS EXPECTED Correlaticosa 

understand the situation better .08 

understand others better 

plan what to do or when or hew to do it 

get better at doing something 

accomplish something you wanted to 

get motivated 

keep going when it seined hard to go on 

get out of a bad situation 

calm down, ease worries 

avoid a bad situation 

take your mind off things 

feel reassured or hopeful 

feel good about yourself 

make contact with others 

feel not alone 

get happiness or pleasure 



aPeorson product moment correlations between the teenager variable and the 
importance ratings of helps expected. The n for these correlations m 737, 
the nunber of respondents tfx> articulated a most important question. The 
teeneger variable consists of a measure coded 1 if the respondent was aged 
12-17 and 0 if the respondent was older. There were 124 teenaged 
respondents in all, 84 had most important questions. Correlations of .07 
significant at p<»05; .10 at p<»01; and *13 at p<-001. Only significant 
correlations are altered in the table. 
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Ttble 5-9 



Correlations betwsen the types of most Upcrtant quest loot asked by Calif oruians tod the importance ratings of btlpt expected from answer e t<, 
these questions 





TUMUS OPECTED 








1 


• understand the situation better 


t " get motiveted 


11 


at 


take your siind off things 


2 


• under stand othera better 


7 » keep going when it seemed hard 


12 


at 


feel reassured or hopeful 


3 


• plan what to do or vfaen or how 


to go on 


13 


m 


feel good ebout yourself 




to do it 


• * get out of e bad situation 


14 


m 


make contect vith othero 


4 


- get better at doing something 


9 ■ calm deem, ante worries 


15 


m 


feel not elonc 


5 


■ accomplish something yon vented to 


10 • avoid a bad situetic* 


16 


m 


get bappineee or plseeure 





COMJXAnOW BRVCK Tftg TTPB OF KJ6T DfOKXAW QUOTIOK AMD imtTAJKZ BATHCS OF BBLW DEFECTED 


T 




THE HOST IMFORXAKT 
WBIiraA8TO.to-737> 


i 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


15 


16 


Qmsj^flmfixg mjg 








How will things turn out? 


-09 -.09 -.08 .08 




.06 


How are thing* related to 
each other? 


.08 -.07 






Vhac'e going on in thie 
eituat ion? 


-.09 -.09 




-.09 


What caused or led up to 
thie eitust.on? 


What's my role* how do I 
fit in? 


Whet are the way a thing s 
ahculd be done, the 
rules, the lava? 


Hov can I get motivated? 


•07 


.09 




Can I avoid or get away 
from bad cooaequencee? 


.07 






Whet ere ay options, 
vhst's the beat thing to 
do? 


.10 .09 






If I do thie. what will 
happen? 


How, or when* or where 
can I do acmetbing? 


-.08 




.08 


How can I get around 
the bureaucracy? 


-.07 






What are my feelinge, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 


.09 .08 






Are there other wsys 1 
can think about this 
eituat ion? 


An I alone, ia anyone 
listening or agreeing 
with me? 


What information ia 
availeble for thie 
eituat ion? 


-.07 






What sources, or 
services, or help are 
available? 








What are someone else's 
■otivas, feelings, 
rest on a, or vante? 


.07 -.08 -.14 






limt tam at iimifiB 








pest 


.11 


.07 




preeent 


•10 .09 




-.09 


future 


-.12 -.14 






(continued) 
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Table 5-4 (continued) 





1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 15 


16 


totiJu ton flC IBfltf BP 

•elf 




.12 


.16 


.14 


.08 


.10 


.15 


.10 


.10 




.08 




.11 


others 


.10 




-.12 






















institutions 


-.10 












• 














ob j ec t < /ev» t t/proc et • c t 




-.08 




-.08 




-.10 


-.11 












-.09 


fiiB faOW fll flJMfciflB 

tixes/pUcet 


-.09 




-.08 






















ceutet/reesont 


.10 






-.08 












.07 








connecting 


.07 






















.08 




others/collect ivities 














-.08 














•eif 




.08 


.13 


.11 


.13 


.09 


.08 






.09 


.11 






objects/events 


-.08 


























direct ion f/movet 






.07 










.08 












outcanes 
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TW>le 5-10* 



Suxmaiy portrait of the potential helps fran answers to questions that 
Qaliforniaas placed more or less importance on when they asked different 
most important questions* 



1HE 

QUESTION 
TYPES 



Qilifornians \*k> asked this category of most 
important question were significantly more 
likely to place more or less inportaoce on 
these helps* 



How will things turn out? 



> feel reassured or hopeful 

> get happiness or pleasure 

< understand the situation better 

< understand others better 

< plan what to do or when or how to do it 



Bow are things related 
to each other? 



> get better at doing something 
< calm down, ease worries 



""r''!" «■■.■.«.»)■«.««... ■ r ,,..,.. n ,. || ....itpn..,,, 



What's going on in this 
situation? 



< keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

< feel reassured or hopeful 

< get happiness or pleasure 



ii ntiiiitiiinnin i.i-M i.i.i i in 



-L- ,1111111111 



How can I get motivated? 



> make contact with others 

> feel not alone 



* «- • ■ i * * 1 1 ■ i • ■ i • • -i ■! i • j 1 



(fan I avoid or get away 
from had consequences? 



> calm down, ease worries 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ i 



-I T.I .,. I 1 I 1 



Vbat are my options, 
what' 8 the best thing to 
do? 



> get out of a bad situation 

> avoid a had situation 



1 I I 11 I r I j I I ■ 



How, or when, or ttoere 
can I do something? 



* 1 1 • > 1 1 • • i • t - 1 -• * • i ' i * * i * * 
How can I get around 
all the red tape in 
the bureaucracy? 

XJ • i ■ . . ... 



> get happiness or pleasure 
< understand others better 



\ 1 - ' 1 I I ■ .. 1 4<t.i'.^n. | <. n i., t .,.,,,,,., 

< get better at doing something 



' * ■ - ■ ■ ■ 



What Are qy feelings, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 



> get motivated 

> feel good about yourself 



(continued) 
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Table 5-10 (continued) 



tiiat information is 
available for this 
situation? 



< feel reassured or hopeful 



that are someone else's 
motives, feelings, 
reasons, vents? 



> understand others better 

< get better at doing something 

< accomplish something you wanted to 



a This table sumarir.es Table 5-9* 
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APPENDIX I 
SUPPORTING DATA TABLES FOR CHAPTER VI 



1-1 

ERJC 328 



Table 6-1 



Percentage of respondents in each category of the five measures of 
difficulty and success of answering most important questions. 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN 
THIS CATEGORY 



i-737 



i&ifi&uliy^Qf , answering .qutsti,QB 

very easy (0) 29,7 

somewhat easy (1) 34,2 

somewhat difficult (2) 30*5 

very difficult (3) 13> * 6 

much easier (0) 25 1 

slightly easier (1) 45^9 

slightly harder (2) 22* 7 
much harder (3) ^4 n*737 

none (0) 21 2 

partial (1) 33^4 

complete (2) 55] 5 nuJ3J 

not at all (0) 69 

a little (1) 37^4 

a lot (2) 55 !7 n «655 

no (0) 17 ^ 

maybe (1) 32^6 

y e8 (2) 5o!o n »328 
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Table 6-2 



Percentage of respondents who did not get complete answers to their most 
important questions naming different barriers to getting answers. 



t .1-1 ,'.j..i,m1..) -;■■>„ 



■I ,1, 



* m J.j»J-i,J.<.-», i i. i ' i I i 



THE BARRIERS TO GETTING 
COMPLETE ANSWERS 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO GOT NO 
OR PARTIAL ANSWERS TO THEIR MOST 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS (n-328) CITING 
EACH BARRIERa 



'^JJ,.l,l,U1,-j. 



PJJJLUJ». >. 



No resolution/ answer exists 
Situation too big, complex, confusing 
Situation recurring, escalating, perennial, pervasive 
Situation inherently uncertain, filled with unexpecteds 

wa 



i.i ■i l .i l ..t,.).ui,.iA5i>3-i < j 

6.4 
3.1 
3.1 
6.7 



'8.3 



Timing wrong* passing of time needed 
Swsfig iMSCMfiblt ibes ftuit^of ■itiaipg 

Bnotions, anxieties, reluctance to know 4.3 

Shyness, fear of the act of asking question 1.0 

Procrastination, f orgetf ulness, indecision 1.5 

Lack discipline, own limitations stand in way 2.7 

Indifference, lack of motivation 4.0 

9 th fit ,i tB , jfch t fi .. fiflfcfl&flEY i. i-i^-j-i-^-i-j-j-j-. ^_t_» .^ r ., r y , f .« j .i . ,i ,. , f „. jSaA .r 

usua t mmmMvtfMm 25.3 

Ignorance, lack knowledge/ understanding, lack experience 17.1 

Lack money, material resources 3.1 

Lack time 4.0 

J^J,l . l, i .UL U JJ^)JJ^ J , ' . 1 .1 J . 1 . t_3-j^.^-j , . . 



AiaBsZPfltLECiigtii.As mm& ,u^,^^,^ 

Lack expertise, knowledge, understanding 
Incompetence, laziness, slowness 
Untrustworthiness, lack believability 
Inaccessible because of geography, timeu available 
Uncooperative, uncaring, unwilling to help 
Inability to see me 
Inability to decide 

Bureaucracy, politics, organizational controls 
Answer too brief, incomplete 

Answer too complex, difficult, incomprehensible 
Answer conflicted with other information 
Answer too indefinite, uncertain 



3.1 
1.2 
0.6 
2.1 
8.2 
0.3 
0.6 
5.2 
.Q*6 



1.5 
0.3 
1.2 
0.3 



Percentages do not add to 100.0 because some respondents did not name 
barriers. Major category percentages will not be sum of sub-category 
percentages because for major categories the computer counted a respondent 
in the category if he/she named one or more of the sub-category barriers. 



1-3 
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Table 6-3 



Correlations using types of gap situations as predictors of the difficulty 
and success Californians reported in getting answers to their most 
important questions* 

Blicted .for in-rdanth .ap^ypig 
1" governmental concerns/ issues 
2 * learning something new 
3" job-related concerns 
4" recreation/leisure time 

gfilimteered fo r .in-dppth .mlMi* 
5 n most important 

■ I -J - i - i . 1 . 1 . 1 i -: -i.t.i.i .—^^ ■■■ii',w. l y.v.i,i,)y i j 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GAP SITUATION TYPES AND 
SUCCESS MEASURES THE DIFFICULTY AND SUCCESS MEASURES 

1 2 3 4 5 

difficulty of 
answering question 

(n-733) a .11 -.16 -.13 .20 

-> . 1 ,1 .l. l . i . l M 1 . 1 . 1 , t .,1 it i , t 1 » ) i^^^-J.-t.,J-«-J-.>-J-J-j^i-J-i->^-j-?-J-r.i .i I i 1 _ ■ i j.<.-j.j-j „ |, i . 1 , 

difficulty compared 
to other people 

(n-733) #13 

-J -1-1^1^1 _< -3 -I -i -1 .1 ■ * — t — I — i '-'^rV. l .r',1JJ,.i, l .r,'. 



success in question 
answering 
(n-733) 




helped by answer to 
question 

(n-651) -.09 .13 



j— — i— 1_ >- 



JW^UJ -1 -I— 1-1— 'J nl^^ ,,^,, 



expect to get 
complete answer 

in future (n«328) .13 - # 11 



, i i , i.t ■ i .j., i ,i, i , i ,j J j^ J j^3^i_ i -i- J _ J ^-j^_»_ t _i^_ < ^,i i , i , t ,, / ,„ . , f lll f t , ,, , , 



Correlations are based on the n's indicated; 733 - the non missing-data 
respondents of the 737 with most important questions; 651 « the non missing 
data respondents of the 655 who got complete or partial answers to their 
quesations; 328 = the respondents who got no or partial answers. The actual 
numbers of respondents in the focal categories for these 3 ns were: 733: 59 
governmental; 212 learning something new; 116 job-related; 116 
recreation/leisure time; 230 most important* For 651: 47, 203, 107, J09, 
185. For 328: 36, 71, 51, 42, 128. For the first four measures, 
correlations of .05 significant at p<.05; .10 at p<.01; .13 at p<.01. For 
the last measure.* correlations of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 atp<.01; .18 
at p<.001. The gap situation measures are coded 0 « not in this category; 1 
* in this category. Only significant correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 6-4 



Correlations using types of gap situations as predictors of the barriers 
Californians reported to getting complete answers to their most important 
questions* 



THE GAP SITUATIONS 
Sligtfd ,fot .undenth analysis 
1" governmental concerns/issues (n"36) 
2- learning something new (n-71) 
3« job-related concerns (n"51) 
4" recreation/ leisure time (n*42) 

Volunteered .for in-jtonth.pna lysis 
5" most important (n"128) 

BARRIERS CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES OP GAP SITUATIONS AND~ 

(n-328)a THE BARRIER MEASURES 

1 2 3 4 5 



situation 
complexity 

timing 

own emotions/ 
motivation 



J -J -I -J -I .1 _l_i_i_i r _ l _. 1 i_«_ i . ^i i _ Im , m , t 




-.14 



other/ 

collectivity 



inadequate 
answer 



aN standard is the respondents who got no or partial answers to their 
questions. All correlations are based on this n. The gap situation 
measures are coded 0 « not in this category; 1 - in this category. The n's 
listed next to the situation types are the "in this category 11 ns. 
Correlations of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 at p<.01; and .18 at p<.001 # 
Only significant correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 6-5 a 

Summary portrait by type of gap situation of the difficulty and success 
Californians had in answering their most important questions and the 
barriers they saw preventing them from getting complete answers 

THE GAP SITUATIONS Californians in this situation type were"" 1 "" 1 "" 1 " 

ANALYZED IN DEPTH significantly more or less likely to make these 

reports: 

^^U^U^ , , , , lt , m im MmMMmm ^^ 

governmental concerns In terns of difficulty and success: 

> difficulty of answering question 

< success in question answering 

< helped by answer to question 

In tents of barriers to getting complete answers: 

> other/ collectivity 

learning something In terms of difficulty and success: 

new 

< difficulty of answering question 

> success in question answering 

> helped by answer to question 

> expect complete answer in future 

recreation/ leisure In terms of difficulty and success: 

< difficulty of answering question 

> euccess in question answering 

In terms of barriers to getting complete answers: 

> lack resources 

< other/ collectivity 



time 



most important In terns of difficulty and success! 

situation 

> difficulty of answering question 

> difficulty compared to other people 

< success in question answering 

< expect complete answer in future 

In terms of barriers to getting complete answers: 

> situation complexity 

< lack resources 

*This table summarizes Tables 6-3 and 6-4. 
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Table 6-6 



Correlations using typas of stops in gap situations as predictors of the 
difficulty and success Californians reported in getting answers to 
their most important questions. 



m USmi^ i — -J -I -i-l-l -l -J 1^.-^-3 .1-1-1 ,iiti i-y^j,- , 

THE STOPS 



N m none 
D m decision 
P " problematic 
S ■ spin-out 
B " barrier 
F • following 

g m t ~mlmi.l I 1 t * ■■ ' 1-1... 1-1 .1- -J .1 .1 t * — — * — » — 1 — ' i ' ii f 1 t j | | ___ ^ j 1 ! 1 '_m.'_'_ f__f I f I 

DIFFICULTY AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES OF STOPS AND DIFFICULTY 

SUCCESS MEASURES AND SUCCESS MEASURES 



N D P S B F 



1-J -l-J -i„l,-t -VJ^'r'.V^fJ.'..^ 



difficulty of 
answering question 
(n"737)a -.09 



difficulty compared 
to other people 
(n-737) -.10 



success in question 
answering 
(n-737) 





helped by answer to 
question 
(n-655) 

expect to get 
complete answer 
in future 
(n=328) 




aNs in parentheses are ns on which the correlations are based: 737 is the 
nunmber of respondents with most important questions; 655 those who got 
partial or complete answers; 328 those who got no or partial answer*. Stop 
measures are coded 0 « not in this stop; 1 - in this stop. The actual number 
of units coded "in this stop" were: for n-737: 172, 206, 68, 38, and 132, 
respectively reading from top to bottom on stop list; for n«655: 149, 193, 
52, 32, 107, 122; for n-328: 63, 77, 39, 19, 72, 58. For the first four 
measures, correlations of .07 significant at p<.05; .10 at p<.01; .13 at 
p<.001. For the last measure, correlations of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 
at p<.01; .18 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered in 
the table. 
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Table 6-7 



Correlations using types of stops in gap situations as predictors of the 
barriers Californians reported in getting complete answers to their most 
important questions. 



THE STOPS 
N - none (n-63) 
D - decision (n-77) 
P « problematic (n-39) 
S - spin-out (n-19) 
B * barrier (n"72) 
F - following (n»58) 



BARRIERS (n"328)a N 



Situation complexity 



.12 



Timing 



Own emotions/ 
motivation 



-.12 



Lack resources 



-.11 



Other/collectivity 



,14 




a328 is the number of respondents with no or partial answers to their 

most important questions. The n's listed beside the stops are the number of 

respondents whose gap situation was best described by that stop. 

The measures are coded 0 - no t in this stop; 1 - in this stop. Correlations 

of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 at p<.01; .18 at p<.001. Only significant 

correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 6-8 a 



Summary portrait by type of stops respondents saw themselves in of the 
difficulty and success Californians had in answering their moat important 
question 8 and the barriers they saw to getting complete answers. 



1 t I 1 I.I l __l_l_J-l_,_l^l_. _«_l-1_t .. ^.-,-J_J_, i_ 

THE STOPS Californians who saw themselves stopped in this way 

were significantly more or less likely to make 

NONE In terns of difficulty and success: 

< difficulty of answering question 

< difficulty compared to other people 

In tens of harriers: 

> situation complexity 

< own emotions/motivation 

r'.- 1 r'-'J. < l > l ,'. l JJJpWj,lJ,)J,f,UUJJJ.Ij. 

In tens of difficulty and success: 

> success in question answering 
In terms of difficulty and success: 

> difficulty of answering question 

< success in question answering 

In terms of barriers: 

> other/collectivity 
In terns of difficulty and success 



DECISION 



PROBLEMMATIC 



SPIN-ODT 



BARRIER 



> difficulty compared to others 

< helped by answer to question 

In terns of barriers: 

< lack of resources 
In tens of difficulty and success 

> difficulty of answering question 

< success in question answering 



FOLLOWING 



In tens of difficulty and success: 

< difficulty of answering question 
> helped by answer to question 



aThis table summarizes Tables 6-6 and 6-7. 
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Table 6-9 



Correlations using demography as predictors of the ratings Calif ornians 
gave to the difficulty and success of answering most important questions 



DIFFICULTY AND SUCCESS MEASURES 

1 ■ difficulty of answering question 

2 ■ difficulty compared to other people 

3 " success in question answering 

4 ■ helped by answer to question 

■ - ■ • ■ i -5 esnect .to .get .complete .answer .in .future 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
AND SUCCESS IN ANSWERING THE MOST 

DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 12 3 4 5 

■«■«■! ' I » I 1 ' I— ■-« * -»—'-» 1 -» -I -J t -I -l _l -t -3 -1 1 _1 _ i — i _ J _ < ♦ ' n ', r i t'.' „■ ,< -.,-1— J, .' m V l -',^ l -'.^-J-i r V, TI -l J , f V,. , 

# children in household .12 



(n-328) 

# people in household .11 

(n-325) 

t year 8 education 

age M " -.14 -.23 

(n-729) ( n «324) 

community size 
Hispanic^ 

-J— 3— I— I— )— l^J— I , 1 — l^-J — 1 — 1 1 — I ^ ^y. 



Black 6 
Asian 

American Indian^ 



Anglo-Whiteb 



(n«737) 



a N standards are n3 (the 737 respondents with most important questions) and 
n& ( the 328 respondents with no or partial answers. For n3, correlations 
of .07 significant at p, .05; .10 at p<.01; .13 at p, .001. For n6, the 
respective levels are: .11, .15, .13. Only significant correlations entered. 

b The dummy measures were coded 0-1. A 1 meant the respondent belonged to 
the designated group. 

c Sex was coded 0 c female; l*"male. 

1-10 
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Table 6-10 



Correlations using demography as predictors of the barriers Calif ornians 
saw preventing them fro© getting complete answers to their questions* 



BARRIERS 

1 " situation complexity 

2 m tuning 

3 m own emotions/motivation 

4 * lack resources 

5 ■ other/ collectivity 

6 " inadequate answer 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
AND BARRIERS PREVENTING COMPLETE ANSWERSa 



1.1. '■■!.> I 1, 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
MEASURES 

# children in household 328 

f people in household 325 



■ rr - m t m * m * m > ,i i ^i „ , r » 

# years education 



326 



■ iJ " ' ' »->-J-» till 1 — ' — * — ' — » — < -1 -i ,,.„. 

age 324 
community size 296 

i - i . t.j.i . i„tj,u.i . i ^.»j-j-.j.-j-j.-j»j-j.-j.-l.>,,.ui^i m j 

328 



Hispanic b 
Blackb 



328 



-I.I 1.1 i.l U -LJ-i.J.J-1-i -i - .1 . I... .i-i ^J ^^ ^.* J j 

Asianh 

American Indi&ab 



.J,..-t ,t.. UUJ. 

Anglo~Whiteb 

income 
■i 1. 1 

sexc 





aCorrelation of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 at p<.01; .18 at p<.001 # N 
standard is n6, the 328 respondents with no or partial answers. Only 
significant correlations are entered in the table. 

^Coded 0-1 with 1 indicating membership in the designated group. 

cCoded 0«=female and l"male. 
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Table 6-lla 

Summary portrait of the question answering difficulty and success reports 
and barriers to getting complete answer reports of demographic sub-groups 
of Calif ornians were more likely to place more or less emphasis* 

DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURE This demographic sub-group was significantly more 
i » i.i ... i . »^^^...»..,.or J <uu .likely ,tPi, 

# children in household If more children in household. 

In , terns .of .difficult ilBAilWfitillii 

> expect to get complete answer in future 

■ UUJJ * '■' l-l.i-t 1.1.1 UJ.1.1.<.1.I.1J.I„I.H.I,.I-. '-' -i-t-l-i-l-i-t. t i.i t . « '-',V,i,»,^.«-» ■'..'.-J-' - r'JV-'-'JJ 

# people in household If larger household size, 

> expect to get complete answer in future 



-«-J-l-l-i 



# years education If more years education, 

> situation complexity 



> situation complexity 

< success in question answering 

< expect to get complete answer in future 



Anglo-White If Anglo-White* 

IiL.taiai_iflf.idif f iculty. .and , augc est, 
< success in question answering 



> timing 



aThis table summarizes Table 6-9 and 6-10. 
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Table 6-12 



Correlations shoving how teenaged Californians aged 12-17 years differed 
from the general population in their reports of the difficulty and success 
they had in answering their most important questions in different gap 
situations and the barriers they saw to obtaining answers. 

UJJ^^J . 1 , 1 , 1 1111 l,J,|. l„| ,J. | .| J | , | i t 1 i , t I i 1 i i ■ l i . , J_ . . . , . . . ._, . . , , . . , 

THE MEASURES CorreUtionsa 



— : — I — I 



Sitt iculfc^and ,auccaaa mUMXSMi 
difficulty of answering questionb 

difficulty compared to other people b 

success in question ansveringo 

helped by answer to question 0 

expect to get complete answer in futured 

situstion complexity 
timing 

own emotions/motivation 
lack resources 
other/ collectivity 
inadequate answer 

■ I 1 ■ ■ ■ ! i > 1 t 1 I t.l 1-1.1 <-i -i.i .1 ■■ -,-i-j-i-j _. r y v . T l ar ^. J , . J J . _. f _f_ L -_ t _j LJ 



aKone of the correlations was significant at p<.05 or beyond* Pearson 
product moment correlations were run between the teenager variable and the 
difficulty and success and barrier measures. The teenager variable w*s 
constructed by giving respondents who were 12-17 a code of 1; all other 
respondents were given a code of 0. N for these correlations was 737 
(measures marked with b eupracript); 655 (c supracript); and 328 
(d suprascript). The actual number of teenagers involved in each correlation 
was 84, 77, and 33 respectively. For this table, no correlation was 
significant. 
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Table 6-13 



Correlations between the types of most important questions asked by 
Californians and ratings of the difficulty and success they had in 
answering these questions* 



DIFFICULTY AND SUCCESS MEASURES 

1 * difficulty of answering question 

2 ■ difficulty compered to other people 

3 - success in question answering 

4 ■ helped by answer to question 

5 " expect to get complete answer in future 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPE OF MOST IMPORTANT 
QUESTION ASKED AND SUCCESS IN ANSWERING* 

THE MOST IMPORTANT 1 2 3 4 5 

QUESTIONS ASKED 

(n-737) (n-737) ( n -737) ( n -655) ( n -328) 

How will things turn out? -.12 

How are things related to 
each other? 



ERIC 



What's going on in this 
situation? 

What caused or led up to #13 
this situation? 

What s my role, how do I .12 
fit in? 

■ I i a»J»l-*-l, . 

What are the ways things 
should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 

How can I get motivated? 

Can I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 

What are my options, 
what's the best thing to 
do? 

It I do this, what will 
happen? 

How, or when, or where 
can I do something? 
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Table 6-13 (continued) 

-J-U-i-JJ 1,1. 1 ,1,1 U^.UJ^,, . ,,,.! ^ i | t I 1 t t I II. I i l..,.. ,1 , , . 

1 2 3 4 5 



Hov can I get around 
the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 



What are my feelings, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 

Are there other ways I 
can think about this 
situation? 

Am I alone, is anyone 
listening or agreeing 
with me? 



■J t f ._> r i . 



What information is 
available for this 
situation? 

1 l 1 ' J' l -l^ J.UU ^ ^W^- J ^UU . ! , .1 ti l l i .^i .^ _, r j _. . 

What sources, or services, 
or help are available? 



What are someone else s - # X3 
motives, feelings, 
reasons, or wants? 

a N standards are n3 (the 737 respondents with aost important questions) and 
no (the 328 respondents with no or partial answers. For n3, correlations 
of .07 significant at p,.05; .10 a t p<.01; .13 at p, .001. For n6, the 
respective levels are: .11, .15, .18. Only significant correlations are 
entered in the table. 
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Table 6-14 



Correlations between the types of most important questions asked by 
Californians and reports of barriers preventing complete answers* 



BARRIERS TO COMPLETE ANSWERS 

1 * situation complexity 

2 * timing 

3 * own emotions/motivation 

4 m lack resources 

5 * other/ collectivity 

6 * inadequate au»wer 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPE OF MOST IMPORTANT* 
QUESTION AND BARRIERS PREVENTING 
COMPLETE ANSWERS* 



TEE MOST IMPORTANT 1 
QUESTIONS ASKED 
(n-328) 

How will things turn out? .20 ~ # H 

How are things related to 
each other? 

What's going on in this 
situation? 

.1 ,J.,.I . 1 »i T ii i l ,. t .1,1,. t .. U I..I, 1 ^ ^mJmi^^mAmlmi^» ^ m t m t ^^^^^ r ^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^ tm ^^_ 1 ^^ i ^ tmtm ^ J ^ Jm 

Wliat caused or led up to #16 
this situation? 

What' 8 my role, how do I 
fit in? 

What are the ways things 
should be done, the 
rules, the laws? 



How cau I get motivated? 



Can I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 



What are my options, 
what's the best thing to 
do? 



If I do this? what will 
happen? 



T— 'WWW— — J-J—l— 
continued) 
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Table 6-14 (continued) 



How, or when, or where 
can I do something? 

How can I get around 
the red tape in the 
bureaucracy ? 



What are my feelings, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 



Are there other ways I 
can think about this 
situation? 

Am I alone, is anyone 
listening or agreeing 
with me? 



.11 



• 13 



What information is 
available for this 
situation? 



What sources, or services, 
or help are available? 



What are someone else's 
motives, feelings, 
reason 8, or wants? 



.17 



a Correlations of .11 significant at p<.05; .15 ■ p<.01; .18 = p<.001. 
Only significant correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 6-15 a 



Summary portrait of the difficulty and success in question answering and 
barriers seen to getting complete answers for different kinds of questions. 



n >UJ.LU,i.',1.t,.i.iJ,i„,»J wJ j.,j,|.,.i,,. .|.,,| ,|,| ^jjj^ ,_j 

QUESTION In attempting to answer this question type, 

TYPE Calif ornians were significantly more or less 

likely to report this difficulty and success 
,and .theae .barriers 



How will things turn out? In tens of difficulty and success 

< success in question answering 
In terns of barriers 

> timing 

What caused or led up to In terns of difficulty and success 

this situation? 

> difficulty of answering question 

< helped by answer to question 

In terns of barriers 

What's my role, how do In terns of^dlffi^ 

I fit in? 

> expect to get complete answer in 

How can I get around all In terns of barriers -^-^ «-* » u 
the red tape in the 

What are my feelings, In terns of barriers 

want 8, motives, or 

X^SJBML^^^^w-^^-^^^ tM tM M 

What sources, or services, In terns of barriers 
or help are available? 

What are someone else s In tens of difficulty and success 

motives, feelings, 

reasons, wants? < expect to get complete answer in 

future 

In tens of barriers 



^his table summarizes Tables 6-13 and 6-14. 
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APPENDIX J 
SUPPORTING DATA TABLES FOR CHAPTER VII 



Table 7-1 



Percentages of Californians reporting use of different strategies for 
getting answers to their questions in their gap situations and mean amount 
of answer obtained ratings for those Californians using each strategy. 



THE STRATEGIES 



PERCENTAGE OF 

CALIFORNIANS 

<n«733)* 



MEAN AMOUNT OF 
ANSWER RATINGS 





% 


rank 


nb 


mean 


rank 


own thinking/experience 


89.1 


1 


657 


1.48 


1 


media 


37.1 


6 


273 


1.08 


9.5 


authorities/ professionals 


58.4 


2 


430 


1.33 


2 


family members 


52.0 


3 


383 


1.22 


3 


co-vorkers 


40.5 


5 


298 


1.15 


5 


f r i ends/neighbor s 


48.6 


4 


358 


1.13 


7 


social service agencies 


14.3 


12 


106 


0.85 


13 


business persons 


31.1 


7.5 


229 


1.08 


9.5 


religious leaders 


21.2 


10 


155 


1.14 


6 


people in government 


19.2 


11 


142 


0.93 


12 


libraries 


29.2 


9 


214 


1.08 


9.5 


schools/ colleges 


31.1 


7.5 


229 


1.20 


4 


other 


8.7 


13 


64 


1.08 


9.5 



RANK ORDER CORRELATION: 



•81, significant at p<. 001 



a N standard is 737, the number of respondents with most important questions. 
Missing data accounts for the n discrepancy. 

^Ns vary since the only respondents who rated amount of answer obtained 
(0= none; 1 ° some; 2 =■ most) were those who used a given source. 
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Table 7-2 



Correlations using types of gap situations as predictors of Calif ornians 
use of different strategies for getting answers to their questions in gap 



situations. 



THE STRATEGIES 



Elicited lot .iB'dwtb , a an tail i 

1" governmental concerns/ issues (n" : 59) a 
2" learning something new (n"212) 
3« job-related concerns (n"H6) 
4» recreation/leisure time (n"116) 

5" most important (n"230) 

CORRELATIONS B EWE EN** G^" S I 10^ TYpis^^ 
STRATEGIES USED TO GET ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
1 2 3 4 5 



own thinking/ 
experience 



media 



.11 



authorities/ 
prof essionals 

family members 



.07 



-.11 



.12 



co-workers 

f r i end si n eighbor 8 



.18 



-.08 



social service 
agencies 

business persons 
religious leaders 



.09 
"T07" 



.18 -.11 

1 1— J — .^J— J— J— .-j 1 ■— t->- djjj 



.08 



people in 
government 

libraries 



.20 



-.08 



continu 



edT 
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Table 7-2 (continued) 
1 2 3 4 5 

schools/colleges .12 
other ^ 



aThe n's listed are the number of respondents with most important questions 
whose gap situation analyzed in depth was in each of these five categories. 
The n on which the correlations are based is 737, all respondents with gap 
situations analyzed in depth. The gap situation measures are coded 0 - not 
in this category; 1 * in this category. Correlations of .07 significant at 
p<.05; .10 at p<«01; .13 at p<.001. Only significant correlations are 
entered in the table. 
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Table 7-3 a 

Summary portrait by type of gap situation of the use of strategies for 
answering questions. 

THE GAP SITUATIONS Calif ornians in this situation type reported 

ANALYZED IN DEPTH significantly more or less use of these strategies 

governmental concerns/ ->->->-> »- 

issues > media 

> people in government 

learning something 

new > authorities/professionals 

> schools/colleges 

job-related concerns 

> co-workers 

> business persons 

u- u i- u u i^ j ^ ^j^ ^u ^j^^^.! — ^ i-i -j — — aui , f .. . . . , m . f >_ 



■J -J 



recreation/ leisure 
time < authorities/professionals 

< co-worlcers 

< business persons 

< people in government 

most important 

situation > family members 

> friends/neighbors 

> social service agencies 

> religious leaders 



aThis table summarizes Table 7-2. 
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Table 7-4 



Correlations using types of stops in gap situations as predictors of 
Californians use of different strategies for getting answers to their 
questions in gap situations* 



THE STRATEGIES 



own thinking/ 
experience 



THE STOPS 
N - none (n*172) 
D *• decision (n m 206) 
P ■ problemmatic (n"^) 
S ■ spin-out (n"38) 
B - barrier (n«121) 
F - following (a-132) 

CORRECTIONS BETWEEN TYPES OF STOPS AND 
STRATEGIES USED TO GET ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
S D P S B F 



-.09 



.08 



media 

authorities/ 
professional 8 

family members 

co-workers 

friends/neighbor 8 

social service 
agencies 



business persons 
religious leaders 



-•08 
^08" 



-J— ^-J-^-J-J— ' >-J— I ' ' • — ' — ' — ' 1 J— ' ' I— rf-J—i— -J-J— ,-J-J-J „l m -l- r , J , J ^ WMWM 

people in .09 
government 



libraries 



(continued) 
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Table 7-4 (continued) 

.1-1.. 1 , 1 t I ,1- 1 . 1 . 1 I ■ .111 I J_ I .J-l.t_l.»_J.l .1 .1-1.. ■ .1-1 ■ ,1 t I .1 .1 l^^^-.-i.t.j-i , I . . .l-t^-. . f ,. , ..l.-... .. «-« . - 

N D P S B F 

schools/ colleges . ,U 
other 

1 1.1,1 1-1,1 l.i-1-J-l-l,l.,-l.l-i-J_l,-l — . .... , .,. T » r l . . . Jr , jr , %mkmt _. . J n , l r _ MT . JeM ^^ .^ 



*The n's listed are the number of respondents whose gap situation analysed 
was best described by each of the six stop categories. The n on which 
correlations are based is 737, all respondents with most important 
questions. The stop measures are coded 0 - not in this category; 1 - in 
this category. Correlations of .07 significant at p<*05; .10 at p<.01; .13 
at p<.001. Only significant correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 7-5 a 

Summary portrait by type of stop in gap situations of the use of strategies 
for answering questions* 



THE STOPS Californians who saw their gap situations as best 

described with this stop reported significantly 
more or less use of these strategies. 



NONE Frequency of use 



DECISION 



< own thinking/ experience 

< social service agencies 

< business persons 



> own thinking/ experience 

> people in government 



PROBLEMATIC None 
SPIN-OUT ~ ~ " ^ifone" 

None 



FOLLOWING Frequency of use 

> schools/colleges 

^his summarizes Table 7-4. 
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Table 7-6 

Correlations using demography as predictors of the u»e ot differ** strategies for getting answers to moat important questions in their 
gap situation a. 



HU SMCIAMIC NSA8UIZS 

1- # children in houeebold (n-734) 5- community site (n-666) 

2- # people in household (a-729) 6- Hispanic <n-737) D 
> # yeera education (n-730) 7- lUck (n-737)J 
A- age (n-729 ) 8- Asian (n-737) h 



9- feexican Indian <n-737) b 
10* Anglo-Unite <n-737) b 
11* income (n-606) 
1> sex <n-730) c 



oduzlaiioks icvebm the tooctiraic masurs akd use measuus* 



IHE SntAIBCIES USED 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 9 10 U 


12 


ovn think ins/experience 




.08 






.06 




media 


authoritiea/profeaaionals 




.09 




-.09 


.11 


.09 


family members 


.09 


-.U 


-.11 








co-vorkere 




.18 


-.08 




• 11 




friendi/neighbors 


.07 




-.11 




•07 




social service agencies 


business persons 




.14 






.17 




religious leaders 






.10 








people in government 




.10 


.10 




.10 




1 ibraries 










.08 


.08 


ichoolt/colleget 


.11 .12 


-.09 


-.22 




.lb -.11 




other 


• Correlation of .07 significant at p<.05, .10 at 


p<*01 and .13 at 


p<.001. 


Only significant correlations are entered in the table. 





b The dimny measures were coded 0-1. A 1 meant the respondent belonged to the designated group. 
c Sex vss coded 0"fenale» Insale. 
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Table 7-7a 



Summary portrait of the strategies used for getting answers to most 
important questions which different demographic sub-groups of 
Californians were more or less likely to use. 



■W^«^-«r J .- i r- 1 rt-r' -r- 1 -'-' i-i— l-i— J— I,- 



DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURE This demographic subgroup was signif iciantly more 

or less likely to use these strategies 



# children in household If more children in household, 

> schools/ colleges 

# people in household If larger household size, 



> family members 

> friends/neighbors 

> schools/ colleges 

# years education If more years education, 

> own thinking/experience 

> authorities/ prof essionals 

> co-workers 

> business persons 

> people in government 

< family members 

< schools/ colleges 



age If older, 



> religious leaders 

> people in government 

< family members 

< co-workers 

< friends/neighbors 

< schools/ colleges 



community size If larger coaaumity, 

< authorit ies/prof essionals 
Asian If Asian, 



> libraries 

> schools/colleges 



American Indian If American Indian, 

> f riends/neighbors 



Tcontinuedl 
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Table 7-7 (continued) 



Anglo-White If A&*^. «hite, 

< schools/ colleges 



income If income larger, 



> own thinking/experience 

> authorities/professionals 

> co-workers 

> business persons 

> people in government 



sex If male, 



> author it ies/prof essionals 

> libraries 



aThis table summarizes Table 7-6. 
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Table 7-8 



Correlations showing how teenaged Californians aged 12-17 yea?:s differed 
from the general population in their reports of the strategies they used to 
get answers to their most important questions* 

THE STRATEGIES Correlationsa 



own thinking/experience 
media 

authorities/ professionals 

family members *14 
co-workers -.11 
friends/neighbors ^10 
social service agencies 

business persons -.08 
religious leaders 
people in government 

libraries »09 
schools/ colleges »19 
other 



aPeaison product moment correlations were run between the teenager 
variable and the strategy use measures. The n for these correlations is 737, 
the number of respondents with most important questions. The variable was 
coded 1 if the respondent was aged 12-17 and 0 if older. The actual number 
of teenagers involved in each correlation was 84. Correlations of *07 
significant at p<.05; .10 at p<#01; and »13 at p<.001. Only significant 
correlations are entered in the table. 
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Table 7-9* 

Summary portrait of the strategies which teenaged Californians were more or 
less likely to use than other Californians* 

■I.I.I iU.1. 1. I .l. l -I ^ — ■ -' i ■ .1 . 1 I I i t I t I I — -■ ■-■-■-■-•.'n'rr 1 - -.' » - . W » 1 - f - l .. l i- ; - l .l. -^_l_i ^ ^.l_ ,-■„ r . 

TEEMAGER8 IEP01TBD 8IGIIFIGAITLY HIGHER USE OF THESE STRATEGIES 

> family members 

> friends/neighbors 

> libraries 

> schools/colleges 

TEEMAGEES EEPORTED SIGHIFICANTLT LOWER USE OF THESE STRATEGIES 

< co-worker 8 

< business persons 



aThis table summarizes Table 7-6 . 
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Table 7-10 



Correlation between the types of most importsnt quest ioo« asked by Californians and reports of the use ot different strstegies for 
anevering quest ions* 



1 - own thinking/eaperiace 

2 - aedU 

3 " suthorities/professionals 
* " family members 



THE STRATBCIES K* GETTING ANSWERS 
3 ■ co-workers 

6 ■ friends/neighbors 

7 " social service agencies 

8 " business persons 



9 ■ religious leaders 

10 « people in government 

11 - librsries 

12 - schools/colleges 

13 - other 



(BRULATIONS BETWEEN TYPE OF HOST IMPORTANT QUESTION AND STRATEGY ICR ANSWERING QUESTION* ' 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ASKED 
<n-737)« 


1 23456789 10 11 


12 13 


How will things turn out? " 


Hov ere things related to 
each other? 


-.08 11 1 — - 




What' a going on in this 
situation? 


-.07 ' ' 




What cauaed or led up to 
thia situation? 


-09 .... . — , . 




What s my role, hov do I 

fit in? 


Whst sre the vsys things 
should be done, the 
rulei, the lava? 


Hov can I get motivated? 


Can I avoid or get away 
from bad consequences? 


,07 




What are my options, 
what's the best thing to 
do? 


.08 




If I do this, vhst will ' 

happen? 


Hov, or when, or where 
can I do aomething? 


-.09 




Hov can I get around all 
the red tape in the 
bureaucracy? 


What are my feelings, 
vsnts, motives, or 
reasons? 


.09 




Are there other ways I 
cun think about this 
situation? 


-.11 ' — " " M 




Am I alone, is anyone 1 ' 
listening or agreeing 
with me? 


What information ia ' ' 
available for thia 
situation ? 


What aourcea, or aervices, 
or help sre available? 


.09 .08 


.09 


What are someone else s — »— *— 
motives, feelings, 
reasons, or vsnts? 



0 

ERIC 



• CorreUtico of .07 .i«nific*nt »t p<.05, .10 .t p<.01 «,d .13 .t p<.001. Only tignUiuat eortel.tioo. arc entered in the table. 
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Table 7~ll a 

Summary portrait of the kinds of questions asked in gap situations for 
which Californians reported more or less use of different strategies for 
getting answer 8. 



THE QUESTIONS 



How are things related 
to each other? 

What' 8 going on in this 
situation? 



This strategy was significantly more or less 
likely to be reported as used for 
these question types* 



What caused or led up 
to this situation? 



Can I avoid or get 
away from bad 
consequences? 



< own thinking/ experience 

< friends/neighbors 

< own thinking/experience 
> social service agencies 



What are my options, 
what's the best thing 
to do? 



> social service agencies 



How, or when, or 
where can I do 
something? 



< libraries 



What are my feelings, 
wants, motives, or 
reasons? 



> f r iends/neighbors 



Are there other ways 
I can think about 
this situation? 



< own thinking/ experience 



What sources, or 
services, or help 
are available? 



> friends, neighbors 

> religious leaders 

> other 



aThis table summarizes Table 7-10. 
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Table 7-12 



Comparison of the percentage of Californians reporting the use of different 
strategies to answer their most important questions in the 1984 versus the 
1979 studies. 

REPORTED USE OF THIS STRATEGY 
TO ANSWER THEIR MOST IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS IN THEIR MOST IMPORTANT 
GAP SITUATIONS 
1984 1979 
(n-230)a (n-494) b 
X rank % rank 



own thinking/experience 


87 


1 


52 


1 


mediad 


42 








Dew opapcio 






19 




radio 






11 




TV 






15 




magazines 






11 




books 






11 




authorities/ prof essionalse 


57 


2 


23 


3 


family member 8 f 


61 








co-workersc 


37 








friends/ neighborsf 


55 


3 


37 


2 


social service agenciese 


18 


9 


7 


9 


business personse 


27 


5.5 


20 


4 


religious leaders 


26 


7 


7 


7.5 


people in government e 


22 


8 


19 


5 


libraries 


29 


4 


7 


7.5 


schools/ colleges 


27 


5.5 


14 


6 


otherc 


6 








RANK ORDER CORRELATION: 


.78, 


significant at p 


<.01 



aln the 1984 study, only 284 respondents were in the gap situation 
selection condition comparable to that used in 1979. Of thece, 230 had 
most important questions and are included in this analysis. 

b In the 1979 study, 502 of the 646 respondents had most important 
questions. Of these, 494 responded to the strategy measures. 

c In the 1979 study, these strategies were not included. 

din the 1979 study, media was broken out to newspapers, radio, TV, 
maga zines, books • 

(continued) 
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Table 7-11 (continued) 



eWording on these items differed somewhat in the 1979 study, as follows: 

- a professional (like a doctor or lawyer or social worker) 

- a friend, neighbor, or relative 

- a social service agency or charity 

- someone who works for a store or company or business 

- someone who works for city, county, state, or federal government 

fAs is noted in footnote e, these two strategies were combined into one for 
the 1979 study. For rank order correlation computations, the 1979 figures 
were pitted against the 1984 friends/neighbors figure. 

fynly the strategies for which there are ranks listed were included in the 
computations. Two many questionnaire differences made use of the remaining 
strategies untenable* 
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Table 8-1 



Percentage of Californians reporting differing time periods for their last 



library use 

PERCENTAGE OF^^l^RNI^ 
THE TIME PERIODS THEIR LAST LIBRARY USE (n"844) 

this veek 14.7 

within the month 35,9 

2-3 months 12.8 
4-8 month 8 8.5 
9-12 months 8.8 
2-3 years 5.9 
4-5 year 8 5.0 
6-7 years 1.5 
8-9 years 1.9 
10+ years 5.9 

MEAN RECENCY OF LAST VISIT 88.7 veeks ago or 1.7 yearsa 



^he recency variable was a count of the number of weeks ago of the most 
recent visit • Measurement is described as variable set 11*2 i n Chapter II 
and Appendix D. In some tables, the measure will be labelled as "number of 
weeks since last library use" so that interpretation of the direction of 
relationships will have a direct connection with the variable label. 
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Table 8-2 



Percentage of Calif ornians reporting differing reasons for their last 
library use. 



THE REASONS 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS 
WHO COULD RECALL THEIR 
LAST LIBRARY USE (n-844) a 



fiction reading 

non-fiction reading, reference books 

(not newspapers, magazines) 
newspapers 
magazines 

books (unspecified as to fiction/non-fiction) 

use card catalog 

browse, look around 

get unspecified materials 

records 

tapes, cassettes 
video tapes 
films 

study, use library as study hall, 

^specified study purpose 
school project (term paper, book report, 

thesis, etc.) 
work, employment project 
borne project (home, hobbies, interests) 
leisure/pleasure reading 
unspecified context of use 

copy machines 

attend meetings/ obtain meeting room 
typewriters 

sae exhibit, see building as exhibit 
read daily schedule 
get tax forms 

return materials 
negotiate a fine 
get library card 
pay a fine 



2.4 
17.5 

1.3 
5.1 

37.3 
1.7 
1.8 

23.0 
0.7 
0.1 
0.4 
0.2 



6.5 

14.9 

5.9 
8.1 
1.4 
56.2 



2.0 
0.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.1 
2.5 



5.8 
0.1 
1.1 
0.4 



(continued) 
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Table 8-2 (continued) 

-)-!.>.» ^- -I -J^ -l -I ■! J.I. I T I .1.1 ,i .1-1 hml^, ■ -<-J 1 ' r i T1 > < -'.,.-^ Wj i^ 



Went ito .library .for .other .mimon 68 

J mm mm mm mm mm mm mm MM mM 




meet people, socialize 


1.7 


pass time, something to do 


0.7 


rest, relax 


0.6 


accompany, help someone else 


8.1 


donate books, materials 


0.7 


worked there as employee 


1.5 


chance intersection, saw building 


0.2 


school/college tour of library 


0.9 


other 


0.1 



a Percentages add to more than 100.0 because respondents were coded into an 
average of 2.13 categories. 
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Table 8-3 



Percentage of Californians coded into each of the major reasons for library 
use categories describing their most recent library contact 



^■I^U WJUJ- UU'^>« 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIPORNIANS WHO 
COULD RECALL THEIR LAST LIBRARY 
THE REASON CATEGORIES ( n -844) 



school 20.0 

work 5.9 

home, leisure 9.5 

unspecified but a specific context implied 56.5 

non-fiction books 17.5 

fiction books 3.6 

newspapers, magazines 6.2 

films, records, tapes 1,3 

materials mentioned, but unspecified 64.5 

other library services 6.6 

pay finest get cards 1.5 

accompany someone 7.9 

socialize 1.7 

rest, pass time 1.3 

other 3.3 



^hese categories are collapsed versions of the more detailed categories 
presented in Table 8-2. For a description of the procedures used for 
collapsing see Appendix D, variable set 11-5. 
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Tsble 



A comparison of the nature of the moit recent librsry use ecroee different recency of use categories. 



racanACE of caliiorniai© in each recwci catbgory rxportuc the mrmm reasons for run* wsr nam library use 


THE REASONS 


Less then 


One week 


2-3 «eeks 


Within 


Within 
6 sooths 


Within 
2 yeers 


2* yeers 


P 


•chool 


29. 0 C 


22.4** 


12.7 ib 


20. 6* 


16.1» b 


9.6* 


28.1 c 




vork 


3.2 


7.5 


5.1 


5.7 


7.1 


5.3 


7.8 




home, leisure 


4.8 


12.2 


11.9 


11.4 


12.5 


7.0 


7.0 




unspecified project 


47. 6* 


52.3*" 


'61.0" 


55.3« 


58.0*° 


70. 2 6 


50.0* 


** 


Mtfftilt/ mi if i ximmA 


















noo — fiction books 


13.7 


15.9 


22.0 


22.0 


16.1 


17,5 


14.8 




fiction books 


4.8 


3.7 


2.5 


1.4 


5.4 


5.3 


2.3 




nevtpspers, magazines 


8.1 


9.4 


6.8 


5.7 


6.2 


3.5 


3.9 




films, records, tepee 


0.8 


0.9 


0.0 


3.6 


1.8 


0.9 


0.8 




unspecified books, materials 


62.1 


69.2 


65.2 


63.1 


62.5 


64.0 


65.6 




other librery services 


5.6 


4.7 


6.8 


7.8 


10.7 


5.3 


5.5 




psy fiats, get cards 


1.6 


0.9 


0.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.6 


0.8 




sec oo party scsieooe 


4.0^ 


" 6.5* B 


12. 7 D 


'2.'i* 111 


12.5° 


12.3 b 


7.0"" 


** 


socialize 


1.6 


3.7 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


1.8 


2.3 




rest, psss time 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.1 


0.0 


2.6 


1.6 




other 


7.3 


0.9 


2.5 


4.3 


1.8 


2.6 


3.1 





0Dcd The statistical tests reed horUontslly scross the rove. Keens vith unlike superscripts sre sign if icantly different frost eech other 
st p<^05. Oversll significance test prohebilities sre p* <»05 **p<;0l ***p<JX)l The neens sbove sre derived from dummy vsriebles vith 
vsluee 0-1. The decimal points on the mesne neve been moved tvo pieces to the right to permit interpretetion of the means ss percentsges. 
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Table 8-5 



Percentage of Californians reporting differing helps obtained from their 
last library use. 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS 
WHO COULD RECALL THEIR 
THE HELPS LAST LIBRARY USE (n"844) a 

got materials/ services sought 16,2 
got ideas, answers, understandings of 32.1 

situations, objects, events 
got ideas, answers, understandings of 0.7 

other (individuals and collectivities) 
got awareness of current events 
gave access to many resources 
gave window to world, new horizons 
got serendipitous materials 

able to plan what to do, when or how to do it 
got better at doing something 
accomplished something, reached a goal 

Mstf-wmxliisx , , ^ M 

got motivated 0.5 
kept going when it was hard to go on 0.1 
felt reassured, hopeful, gained nev outlook 0.5 

felt good about ttJJL ^.^^^ ^ , , , o x 4_ 

got out of a bad situation 0.2 

ggfliitefl. jl bi ^si&MtiQU-^^-. 0^. 

calmed down, eased worries 2.4 

took mind off things, escaped 0.1 

got refuge from the world 0.5 

^JttA£lfj>lxwJllLi^^ , ^ A*- 6 . 

made contact with others 0.9 
got means of connecting to others (addresses, 3.4 
w^^i^JtrjAl^jajp^ , , , , 

got happiness/ pleasure 8.2 
got the joy of reading 1.1 




a Percentages add to more than 100.0 because on the average respondents were 
coded into 1.02 helps each. 
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Table 8-6 



Percentages of Califoraians reporting differing major categories of helps 
obtained from their last library use. 



THE MAJOR HELP CATEGORIES 8 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIANS 
WHO COULD RECALL THEIR 
LAST LIBRARY USE (n«844) 



got materials, information 

able to plan what to do, when, or how 

reached goal 

got started, confirmed, motivated 
got refuse, peace, calm 
got connected to others 
got happiness, pleasure 



49.5 
8.2 

17.7 
1.3 
4.9 
4.4 
8.5 



aThese categories were derived by collapsing the specific categories listed 
in Table 8-5. See Appendix D, variable set 11-6 for details. 
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Table 8-7 

A ccoparison of the help* obtained from the moat recent library use scross different recency of use categoric*. 



PERCENTAGE OF CALIfDRNIANS IN EACH RECENCY CATEGORY RJaORTDC THE DIFFERENT HELPS 


FROM THEIR MOST RECENT LIBRARY PSF (N-644) 


THE HELPS 


Leaa than 
one week 


Out week 


2-3 weeks 


WitLin 
2 month a 


Within 
o month i 


Within 
2 year* 


2* years 


P 


got materials, information 


47.6 


55.1 


55.1 


48.9 


51.8 


44.7 


44.5 




able to plan what to do* 
when, or how 


4.0 


7.5 


13.6 


5.0 


10.7 


7.9 


9.4 




r cache dgoal 


26.6 b 


21.5« b 11.9* 






13.4« 


12.3* 


' W.5*> ' 


* 


got stsrted, confirmed, 
motivated 


0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.4 


2.7 


0.0 


3.1 




got refuge, peace, calm 


3.6 


7.5 


0.8 


6.4 


7.1 


1.8 


4.7 




got connected to other* 


6.4 


4.7 


4.2 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 


2.3 




got happiness, pleasure 


10.5 


9.4 


4.2 


7.8 


10.7 


7.9 


9.4 





, <Sf £ V r " d hor " OT ""y •?«>«« 'he row.. H««n. with uilik. raperKript. .re .ignif icmtly different fron eecb other 

at p<05. Over.ll e^ificwce te.t roMulitL. .re *p^05 -p^Ol «><D01. ifc, BMa . abwe ,„derived f m d«£r „£mm rf* 
value. 0-1. Ih, decmal pout, on to. me-n. l*ve been moved two ploce. to the ri*ht to per.it i^terpret.tioo of the »«n. V. p^rc.Ug.^ 
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Table 8-8 



Percentage of Californisns reporting differing hindrances resulting from 
their last library use. 

THE HURTS b RECALL THEIR LAST LIBRARY USE (n»844) a 

Cited AjgJzi&i&sss 6.5 



did not get materials/ services sought 3.7 

did not get ideas, answers, understandings of 1.2 

situations, objects, events 

got too few resources 0.1 

service was slow/inefficient 0.4 

service was badly organized 0.2 

library was closed 0.4 

did not accomplish something, reach goal 0.2 

lost money, had to spend money, lost time 1.2 

did not get out of a bad situation 0.1 

did not avoid a bad situation 0.2 



environment was noisy, unpeaceful, crowded 0.5 

did not get happiness/pleasure 0.2 
find no joy in reading 0.1 



other 0.2 

Percentages add to less than 100.0 because on the average respondent? were 
coded into 0.09 hurts each. 

hindrances from library use are identified as variable set 11-6 i n 
Appendix. These specific categories were collapsed into two general 
hindrance measures — did not get materials, information; and other. 
Percentage naming the first hindrance in total was 4.7%; the latter 2.3%. 
Appendix D gives details of the collapsing. 
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Table 8-9 



A com pari »oo of Che hurts resulting from the moat recent library uw acroae different recency of uee categorive. 



PERCDTT/CE OF CALIFOXKIAKS 0) EACH RECENCY CATBCOIY REKJRTIHG IB E DIFFERENT HURTS FROM THEIR HOOT REGENT LIBRARY USE (M-644) 


THE HURTS 


Leaa than 
one week 


One veek 


2-3 ve*ki 


Within 
2 montba 


Within 
6 month a 


Within 
2 year* 


2* year a p 


Did cot get materia la/ 
information 


9.7 d 


0,9* 








" 7.0>« 


0,0* *** 


Other hindrance 


4.0 


1.9 


0.8 


2.8 


0.9 


3.5 


1.6 — 



The atatiatical teata read horizontally »croe» the rove. Meana with unlike eumerecripta are eignif \camtly different from each other 
* l P nli 0vert11 teat probabilitiee are *p ^05 **p<,01 «*p<JH)l, The meana above are derived from dummy variable, vith 

valuea 0-1. The decimal pointa on the meana have been moved two plecee to the right to permit interpretation of the aeana aa percentage*. 




Table 8-10 

Correlations using demography at predictors of tbe measures describing Californians most recent library use. 



1- # children in household (n*838) 

2- # people in household (n-832) 

3- # years education (n**38) 

4- age (n-63D 



THE DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
5* community site (p-750) 

6- Hispanic (n^r 

7- Black (tf«44)° 
6* Asian (n-644) b 



9* Avericsn Indian (n 1 

10- angio-Vhite (n^44) 

11- inccre (n-670) 

12- S as (n-e34) c 



QOKUUCTIOHS BETWEEN WE DDOC11APHIC MEASURES AND THE NATURE OF USE MEASURES * 



THE NATURE OF USE MEASURES 


) 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


recall lsst use 


.11 


.11 


.11 


-.20 






.06 








.15 




# of vet>si since last use 


-.13 


-.11 




.19 
















.09 


Cont*» .of .use 
school 




.17 


-.11 


-.31 




.07 








-.13 




.09 


work 






.18 




















home/leisure 








.11 



















unspecified project 



.14 



.08 



non-fiction books 



.07 



fiction books 


ne»spapere/mageiinea 




.07 .07 




fi las /record s/tspes 


unspecified books/naterials 








other library services 




-.07 .07 -.08 .09 




Gttjer .nurposea 
pay finea/get carda 




-.07 




accompany someone 


.16 


.10 .10 


-.11 


social ire 




-.08 .07 .07 -.09 




reat'pass time 


other 


Helned/hiiuUr*d .be -IawL .un 

heiped 


-.10 


.12 -.08 .09 




hindered 


.07 


-.08 




got materia la/ info mat ion 




.09 


.08 


able to plan what to do, 
when how 




.07 




reached goal 




-.17 




got #tarted/confirmed/ 
motivated 




.09 




got refuge/peace/cala 


got connected to other a 




.08 -.08 


-.07 


got happiness /pleasure 




-.07 .13 .11 


-.08 


didn't get materials/ 
information 




.07 




other hindrance 


.10 


-.08 -.09 .10 -.08 




* Correlation of .07 significant at p<.05, 


.10 at p<*01 «nd .12 *t p<.001. Only significant correlations entered in the t^ble. 
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b Coded 0-1 v itb 1 indicating membership in the designated group. See Chapter II for details. 
Coded 0-famale /nd 1-malc. K~l 2 
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Table 8-ll a 

Summary portrait of the nature of last library use reported by different 
^ographic sub-groups of Californians 



^MOGRAPHIC MEASURE This demographic sub-group was signif iciantly more 

or less likely to report this 



# children in household If sore children in household, 

> recall last use 

< weeks since last use 

> accompany someone 

> hindered 

< helped 

> other hindrance 
t people in household If larger households 

> recall last use 

< weeks since last use 

> school 

> accompany someone 

< other library services 

< pay fines/get cards 

< got happiness/pleasure 

(continued) 
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Table 8-11 (continued) 



# years education 



If «ore years education* 
Jtefi*DCV i0£ JIM 

> recall last use 

> work 

< school 

< socialize 

> helped 

> got materials/information 

> able to plan what to do, when or how 



age 



If older* 

> weel;s since last use 

< recall last use 

> home/ leisure 

> unspecified project 

> uewspapers/magazines 

> other library services 

< school 

< hindered 

> got connected to others 

> got happiness/pleasure 

< reached goal 



(continued) 
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community size 



Hi span i. c 



Black 



Table 8-11 (continued) 

< other hindrance 
If larger coviunity, 

> newspapers/magazines 

< got connected to others 

< other hindrance 
If Hispanic , 

> school 

< other library services 

> other hindrance 
"lf~BUckt~" Mm>M " M 

> recall last use 

> socialize 

> got started/ confirmed/motivated 

> didn't get materials/inf orm* cion 

(continued) 
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American Indian 



Anglo-White 



income 



Table 8-11 (continued) 
If American Indian, 

> socialize 

< helped 



If Anglo-White, 

> other library services 

> accompany someone 

< school. 

< socialize 

> got happiness/pleasure 



If incoae larger, 

> recall last use 

< unspecified project 

> helped 

< other hindrance 

(continued) 
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Table 8-11 (continued) 





If aale. 



> weeks since last use 

jteflifluuiflt .la fit Mas 

> school 

> non-fiction books 

> got materials/ information 
If fenale, 

> accompany someone 

> got connected to others 

> got happiness/pleasure 



aThi8 table summarizes Table 8-10. 
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Table 8-12 



Correlations showing how teenaged Californians aged 12-17 years differed 
from the general population in their reports of their most recent library 
use. 

raE^iffiASURii ~ ~" ^——> Correlations 2 " 



recall last use .09 
weeks since last library use -.12 



ERIC 



school .12 

work -.09 

home/ leisure -.08 
unspecified 

non-fiction books 
fiction books 
newspapers/maga *ines 
films/ records/ tapes 
unspecified books/materials 

other library services -.09 
pay fines/get cards 

accompany someone -.08 
socialize -.09 
rest/pass time 
other 

helped -.09 
hindered 

got materials/information 

able to plan what to do, when, or how 

reached goal 

got star ted /confirmed/motivated 
got refuse/ peace/ calm 
got connected to others 
got happiness/pleasure 

didn't get materials/ information 
other hindrance 

(continued) 
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Table 8-12 (continued) 



a Pear8on product moment correlations were run betveen the teenager 
variable and the set of most recent use measures* The n for these 
correlations was 844, the number of respondents who recalled their last 
library use. The teenager variable consists of a measure coded 1 if the 
respondent was age 12-17 and 0 if older* There were 124 teenaged 
respondents in all, 112 of them involved in this analysis* Correlations 
correlations are entered in the table* 
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Table 8-13* 



Summary portrait of the ways in which teenaged Californiana reports of 
their last library use differed from reports of other Californians. 



MOST RECENT 
LIBRARY USE 
MEASURED 



.^■l*i,U,.l. 



TEENAGED CALIFORNIANS WERE SIGNIFICANTLY MORE 
OR LESS LIKELY TO MAKE THESE REPORTS 



> recall last use 

< weeks since last use 



> school 

< work 

< home/ leisure 

< other library services 

< accompany someone 

< socialize 



< helped 



^his table summarizes Table 8-12 # 
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Table 8-14 



Correlations using recency of library use as a predictor of Calif ornian's 
reports of gap situation sen senna k in ga 

Gap .situation* f *c«d ,thia Jtonth 

governmental concerns/ issues 
learning something new 
job-related concerns 
recreation and leisure time 
caring for children 
neighborhood/ community concerns 
housing concerns 
transportation 
shopping or buying things 
mananging money 

relationships with family/friends 
being in school 
health matters 

discrimination or race relations 
legal matters 
safety or crime cone erne 
concerns about current events/news 
religious concerns 
other 

aumttanca .of dift atmt Amitiwi 

How will things turn out? 
How are things related to each other? 
What's going on in this situation? 
What caused or led up to this situation? 
What '8 my role, how do I fit in? 

What are the ways things should be done, the rules, the laws? 
How can I get motivated? 

Can I avoid or get away from bad consequences? 
What are my options, what's the best thing to do? 
If I do this what will happen? 
How, or when, or where can I do something? 
How can I get around all the red tape in the bureaucracy? 
What are my feelings, wants, motives, or reasons? 
Are there other ways I can think abo^t this situation? 
Am I alone, is anyone listening or agreeing with me? 
What information is available for this situation? 
What sources, or services, or help are available? 
What are someone else's motives, feelings, reasons, or wants? 

Hatore .of atops^ia ttan .aituationa 

decision 
prob lemma tic 
spin -out 
barrier 

JjliljwiDJBu-.^ , , , 

(continued^ 
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difficulty of answering question 
difficulty compared to other people .12 
success in question answering 
helped by answer to question 
expect to get complete answer in future 



own thinking/experience 
media 

authorities/ professionals 
family members 
co -workers 
friends/neighbor 8 
social service agencies 
business persons 
religious leaders 
people in government 
libraries 
schools/ colleges 
oth er 



Helps .UDtctftd 

understand the situation better 
understand others better 
plan what to do or when or how to do it 
get better at doing something 
accomplish something you wanted to 
get motivated 

keep going when it seemed hard to go on 

get out of a bad situation 

calm down, ease worries 

avoid a bad situation 

take your mind off things 

feci reassured or hopeful 

feel good about yourself 

make contact with others 

feel not alone 

get happiness or pleasure 



Barritra ,to .getting .comlaf jama 

situation complexity .15 
timing 

own emotions/motivation 
lack resources 
other/collectivity 

W&Sto&tS-.S&aS&I-*^ _ , 

a Correlation of .12 significant at p < .05 > j at p<.0i and .18 at p<.001. 
Only significant correlations entered in the table. The n varies from 
measure to measure, ranging from 844 to 328. 
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THE STUDY 



THE SPECIFIC STUDY PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to assess and describe the everyday informa- 
tion needs of the citizens of California, The study was commissioned by 
the California State Library in the context of three societal trends which 
impact the operation not only of libraries but of all information services 
and all othe** human services, public and private, that define information 
delivery at wt of their mandate. These three trends involve: 

* the emergence of the "information society 11 ; 

* the move toward responsive systems to serve people; 

* the increased pressure for system redesign and invention. 1 

In this report, the terra "system" refers to any formally organized institu- 
tional service whose purpose is, ac least in part, to meet information 
needs. 

THE INFORMATION SOCIETY 

The first of these societal trends is the emergence of what now is commonly 
described as the "information society." 

While there are disagreements about what the term means, there is little 
disagreement that the ability to access information stands more and more 
between people and their ability to operate effectively personally and 
publicly and to have access to society's resources. For those who lack 
access to start with, the information society heralds a second set of 
barriers — information barriers. There is growing evidence that when 
it comes to information resources, the rich get richer while the poor 
get poorer. Further, the exponential speed with which technology changes 
the form of information access exacerbates this condition. Ironically 
while technology provides the flexibility that should allow system 
responsiveness, evidence shows trends in the opposite direction. 

THE MOVE TOWARD RESPONSIVE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

The second of these societal trends is not as obvious as the first but 
nevertheless the literature shows clear evidence. The trend is for systems 
to be more concerned with how well they serve their intended clientele. 

This concern extends not just to the service definition of a given 
system (e.g. one public library) but to a concern across systems (e.g. 
libraries, media, social service agencies). Questions such as these are 
more frequently asked: Are people's information needs being met? Are 
our services redundant? Do people get caught between us? 

This change is illustrated well by the change in the field of librarian- 
ship of its means for assessing effectiveness. In the past, authoritar- 
ian judgements as represented by professional standards were used to 
evaluate library systems. Today, more concern is focused on whether and 
how locally determined needs have been satisified. Other delivery 
systems have gone through the same evolution ~ some faster (e.g. social 
work systems) and some slower (e.g. medical and journalistic systems). 



No specific citations will be made to references in this report. Readers 
should refer to the citations and references listed in Report iti. 
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There are many explanations for the origins of this trend to a concern 
for responsiveness. Five different arguments in the lierature trace the 
trend to: 

* Increased professional "burn-out" with evidence showing some of the 
most effective professionals in systems burning-out in attempts to 
make rigid systems responsive to individual needs • 

* Increased public awareness and calls for accountability. 

* Reduced availability of resources mandating a need for greater effec- 
tiveness per resource expenditure. 

* Increased evidence that many information systems, even those designed 
for the highly educated, are underused. 

* Changes in research approaches allowing citizens more freedom in how 
they evaluate information systems and, thus, allowing evidence to 
emerge of the extent to which citizens evaluate both public and priv- 
ate systems as not serving them well. 

THE INCREASED PRESSURE FOR SYSTEM REDESIGN AND INVENTION 

Putting the two trends together, the context becomes one of a call for 
changes in information service approaches in the midst of a society whose 
entire information milieu is itself rapidly changing. In this context, 
increasingly people who run information systems call for research to give 
them an informed basis for system redesign and invention. 

In some cases, the call is for evidence to assist simple changes — the 
addition of new programs, the deletion of old ones. In other cases, the 
call is more comprehensive, for evidence that would assist more funda- 
mental changes in the way information systems are organized so that 
responsiveness is inherent rather than merely a product of ad hoc ef- 
forts of individual people or ad hoc impacts of individual programs. 

At both the simpler as well as the more fundamental levels, it is clear 
that the idea of system responsiveness is so new, historically speaking, 
that there is little backlog in experience and little recognition of the 
means for achieving it. 

In all cases, the call for changes toward responsiveness are carried in 
the context of exploding new technologies which theoretically allow 
immense avenues for system responsive. Yet, when these new technologies 
are applied they are done so primarily in terms of old, non-responsive 
system designs, the ones for which experience exists. 

The call for an informed basis for system redesign and invention, thus, 
is impelled by the speed with which technology applications ate being 
constrained by old designs in the very midst of an increased desire for 
new ones. 

THE LARGER STUDY PURPOSE 

The larger intent of this study, then, was to increase the informational 
base for exploring information system redesign and invention focused on 
serving the everyday information needs of Calif ornians. Report //l result- 
ing from this study presents detailed descriptions of all methods and 
results. The intent of report #2 is to set the study in a larger context 
and present the important findings organized in terms of how they support 
10 major conclusions and related implications and applications. 
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THE RESEARCH APPROACH 



The research approach selected is called the "Sense-Making" approach. It 
is the same approach used in the 1979 study of Calif ornians' information 
needs conducted for the California State Library. It is, however, much 
more extensively applied in this study. 

HOW SENSE-MAKING DIFFERS FROM OTHER APPROACHES 

It is an approach to assessing the information needs of the intended clien- 
tele of information systems which looks at individuals in the context of 
their own lives independent of those systems.. By examining information 
needs outside of system contexts, the approach draws implications for 
service. The approach contrasts with more traditional "user" and "non- 
user" studies which look at people only in system terms. These traditional 
approaches ask people such questions as "Why did you (or didn't you) use 
the library or information system?" or "How satisfied were you with ser- 
vice?" or "Would you like the system to increase its hours?" In contrast, 
the Sense-Making approach asks: "What kinds of situations were you in which 
required your attention?" and "What kinds of questions did you have in 
these .situations?" and "What kind of help did you hope to get from answers 
to your questions?" 



Graphs #1 and #2 show the difference visually. A system-oriented approach 
looks at users and non-users as reflections in system mirrors. This is 
illustrated in Graph #1 where a given system (e.g. a library) looks at its 
users and non-users only in terms of relationships to the system. In con- 
trast, a Sense-Making approach 
looks at people as moving through 
the time-space of their lives and 
meeting situations which require 
that they make new sense. In re- 
sponse to these situations (called 
gaps in Sense-Making language ) , 
people frequently (but not always) 
reach out to get input from others. 
This reaching out is seen as a 
detour off the individual's time 
line. This focus is illustrated in 
Graph //2 showing a user and non- 
user meeting a gap and detouring — 
the user to the information agency 
(labelled system) which is study- 
ing its users and non-users; the 
non-users to someone outside the 
agency (in this case, a friend). 
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MOVEMENT THROUGH TIME-SPACE I 



APPLYING SENSE-MAKING IN THIS STUDY 
The Sense-Making approach to study- 
ing information needs has been de- 
veloped over the past 12 years and 
applied in a wide range of practical 
settings. The typical study asks 
members of a focus population to 
describe in detail one of more sit- 
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uations which required attention. The individual is asked to describe: * 
the nature of the situation and how it required a stop for making new sense 
* the questions which came up in the situation — the things he/she needed 
to find out or come to understand * the helps expected from answers to 
questions * the strategies or ways in which the person tried to get 
answers to the questions * the 

m 
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STOP WHICH LEO TO 
HOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 



difficulty and barriers faced 
when trying to get answers to 
questions and the success of 
these efforts. 



In a typical Sense-Making study, 
respondents are asked to des- 
cribe each event that happened 
in a gap situation along the 
dimensions described above. The 
typical interview takes 1-2 
hours. The maximum time avail- 
able for this study was 30 min- 
utes so a modified approach was 
used. Respondents were asked to 
Jndicate * what gap situations 
they faced in the past month * 
what questions they had in one 
gap situation * how they sax? 
themselves stopped when they 
asked their one most important 
question in that situation * 
what helps they expected from 
answers to their one most impor- 
tant question * what strategies 
they used to get answers to that 
question * their assessments of 
the difficulty, barriers faced, 
and success they had in answer- 
ing this one question. Graph //3 

models the use of Sense-Making in this study. Respondents were also asked 
to describe their last use of a public library in terms of what it 
involved, when it occurred, how it helped or hindered them. 
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SPECIFIC RESEARCH PURPOSES 

The specific research purposes were to: 

1. Describe the sense-making of California citizens when faced with every- 
day gap situations and the information needs in these situations 

2. Do an analysis of the predictive power of different kinds of measures 
in predicting different aspects of citizen sense-making 

3. Look at the relationship between library use patterns and citizen 
sense-making 

4. Draw out implications for system redesign and invention. 
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THE METHODS 




THE SAMPLE 

In all, 1040 Californians 12 years of age or older were interviewed. Graph 
#4 shows the distribution of the sample by county across the state* These 
interviews were obtained using a 
random proportionate sample stra- i — i 
tified by county of all house- LL" 
holds with telephones* Selection 
of respondents was completed us- 
ing a method in which the select- 
ed respondent was the eligible 
member of the household whose 
birthday was next* Phone #s were 
selected using random digit dial- 
ing* Completion rates were com- 
parable to those obtained in 
other general population surveys* 

The demographic characteristics 
of the sample were compared with 
census data* Results showed that 
the sample represented sex, age, 
and county population sub-groups 
roughly in proportion to popula- 
tion sizes* The sample over-represented by about 14% those with one or 
more years of college and under-represented those with no college. The 
sample represented Asians, Blacks, and American Indians roughly in popula- 
tion proportion* It under-represented by about 9% Hispanics and over- 
represented Anglo-Whites by 13%, Similarly, it under-tepresented the low- 
est income population (those with under $10,000 household incomes) by 17Z. 

In no case was a population sub-group so badly under-represented that 
legitimate comparisons could not be made between it and others. In addi- 
tion, the nature of the deviations from the population in this study were 
typical of surveys nationwide. It is well-known how difficult and costly 
it is to obtain interviews with lower-income, less-educated respondents, 
particularly those whose cultural milieu does not include practice with 
phone surveys* 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire first asked California citizens to indicate which of a 
series of 18 gap situations they faced in the pas*: month. The situations 
listed included a roster of everyday situations (job, housing, and so on) 
developed in prior work. A random procedure was then used to select one 
situation for in-depth analysis. The procedure specifically elicited des- 
criptions of four pre-selected situations for randomly selected respondents 
who had faced them. These four situations were judged as being of special 
interest to California information systems because of societal trends 
showing: * the need for resources for life-long learning in a rapidly 
changing society * the greater access to recreation and leisure by those 
working fewer hours and living healthfully past retirement * the need for 
information access in information-oriented workplaces; * the need for 
better communication between governmental institutions and citizenry. 
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For respondents who did not describe o n e of these four conditions, a des- 
cription was elicited of the situation faced which they saw as most impor- 
tant. Results of this procedure yielded 997 respondents with situations 
selected for in-depth analysis: 76 with situations involving governmental 
concerns and issues; 279 with learning something new situations; 147 with 
job-related concerns; 211 with recreation and leisure time situations; and 
248 with situations judged as most important. 

After a specific situation was selected for in-depth analysis, respondents 
were asked for the situation: 

* Which of a series of 18 different generic questions they had; 

* Which question they saw as most important; 

* Which of a series of 5 different generic ways of being stopped in 
situations they saw as leading them to ask this question; 

* Which a series of 16 different helps they hoped to get from £ 
answer to their quesion; 

* Their assessments of question answering difficulty, barriers, 
and success; 

* Which of a series of 12 different strategies they used in attempts 
to get answers to this question. 

The specific lists of questions, helps, stops, and barriers were drawn from 
prior Sense-Making work and are reported in graphs in the suceeding pages 
of this report. 

In the final questionnaire section, respondents were asked when they last 
used a library, what the situation involved, and how the visit helped or 
hindered them. This section was an exploratory effort to apply Sense-Making 
research approaches to the study of library use. The results will bo 
reported only minimally here because the data is to be used as the basis 
for an extensive study of how libraries help people. The questionnaire 
concluded with demography assessment. 

QUESTIONNAIRE PRE-TESTING AND FIELDING 

The questionnaire was pre-tested twice and fielded in April-May 1984 in 
phone interviews conducted by 42 professional interviewers. Interviews 
took an average of 25 minutes to complete. Each interviewer's work was 
validated and a comparison was made of the kinds of data obtained across 
individual interviewers. The results indicated that the biases introduced 
by deviant interviewing tact'^.s were minimal and well within deviations 
expected by chance. 

DATA CODING AND ANALYSIS 

Verbal responses were coded using established procedures. All data was 
analyzed by computer. Results reported here come only from findings found 
significant via the use of statistics testing the significance of Pearson 
product moment correlations. Frequently, the statistical procedures 
involved looking at the correlation between two qualitative dimensions, 
constructed for measurement purposes as "dummy" variables. As an example, 
a variable was constructed indicating whether each respondent's in-depth 
gap situation was a governmental concern with codes of G*no, l*yes. Then a 
similar variable was constructed indicating whether each respondent sought 
a particular help with codes of 0*no, l*yes. Then a correlation was 
computed between these two measures and tested for significance. 
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CONCLUSION #1 



The Information needs are many. A substantial number remain unmet. 
The results suggest a diverse set of potential bases for system 
redesign and invention. They suggest avenues for publicizing exist- 
ing services* 



FINDINGS 

* On the average, the 1040 interviewed Califomians reported facing 8.5 gap 
situations in the past 
month. Only 4% faced no 
gap situation. The range 
was from 0-19, as shown in 
Graph *5. 



* Of the 18 different spe- 
cific gap situations Cali- 
fomians were asked about, 
none was named by less than 
10%. Graph #6 shows the 
percentage of Californians 
citing each of the differ- 
ent kinds of situations. 

* Just as they said they 
faced lots of gap situa- 
tions, Californians indi- 
cated they had lots of 
questions in these situa- 
tions (an average of 10- 
11). 
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Shopping /Buying 
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Transportation 
Hotting 
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Safety /Crime 
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Government*! 

legal 
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* Of the 18 different gene- 
ric questions, the least 
named question still was 
mentioned by more than 35% 
of respondents. Some ques- 
tions — How will things 
turn out? What are my op- 
tions, what's the best 
thing to do? — were named 

by more than 70%. Graph #7 (on the next page) shows the 
respondents " 
tions. 
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How will things turn out? 

Whet ire my options, whet's 
the best thing to do? 

Whet's going on in this situation? 



If I do this, vhet will happen? 

Whet art the ways i»V«os should 
be otae, the rules, the lews 7 

What are my feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons? 

How, or when, or whera 
can I do something? 
What caused or led 
up to this situation? 

What information is available 
for this situation? 

Whet's my role, how do I fit in? 

Whet sources, or services, 
or helps are available? 
Whet are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reasons, or wants? 
Are there other wags I can 
think about this situation? 

How are things related 
toeechother? 

Can I avoid or get ovey 
from bad consequences? 

How can I get motivated? 

Ami alone, is anyone listening 
or agreeing with me? 
How can I get around all the 
red tope in the bureaucracy? 
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* Califomians also indi- 
cated they hoped for a di- 
verse set of helps from 
answers to their questions. 
Of the 16 generic helps 
listed, the average respon- 
dent indicated he/she sought 
10-11. Each of the 16 helps 
was expected by 55% or more 
of the respondents; eighc 
were expected by 70% or 
more. Graph #8 shows the 
percentage naming each help. 

* Almost half of the re- 
spondents didn't get com- 
plete answers to their most 
important questions; almost 
half found them somewhat or 
very difficult to answer; 
almost half who got answers 
were helped only a little or 
not at all; about half of 
those who didn't get com- 
plete answers didn't have a 
definite expectation that 
they would in the future. 
Graphs #9 to #12 show these 
results. 
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* Respondents were asked what barriers stood between them and getting 
answers to their questions. Six barriers emerged suggesting that people 
need help thinking about complex situations, dealing with their own emo- 
tions, finding answers at the time of need, locating resources, and dealing 
with others ana bureaucracies. Graph //13 (on the next page) shows the 
percentage of respondents who didn't get complete answers to their 
quastions who named each question-answering barrier. 
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* Respondents were asked 
which of 12 strategies 
they used in attempts to 
get answers to their most 
important questions. On 
the average , respondents 
reported using 4-5 dif- 
ferent strategies. Most 
used strategy was "own 
thinking/experience" (re- 
ported by 89%). Excluding 
this strategy from the 
list, average strategy 
use was 3.9. Graph #14 
shows the percentage of 
respondents who said 
they used each strategy. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

The most telling characteristic of these findings is the sheer magnitude of 
the needs expressed on every dimension - situation naming, question asking, 
help seeking, strategy using. This is further supported by the fact that 
about half of the respondents reported unmet needs on succcessive measures. 

The immensity and diversity of the needs points to two implications. One 
is the availability of myriad useful entry points or starting places for 
system redesign and invention. Every ont- of the qualitative dimensions of 
situations, gaps, helps, and barriers provides a locus for program design, 
publicity emphasis, collection development and so on. The second implica- 
tion is the need for procedures and personnel, in the midst of all the 
diversity and immensity of needs, to assist people in learning how to use 
information systems to help themselves. 
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Specific short-term applications in a library setting might include: 

* Developing resource lists to assist citizens in sense- 
making for particular gap situations, or questions, help?, or 
barriers. One example would be to develop a reading list of 
fiction books which focus on a central character dealing with 
the need to get motivated. 

* Providing citizens with a guide to a wide variety of 
alternative information resources addressing a particular 
sense-making need. Here emphasis would be placed more on 
strategies for finding helpful material rather than specific 
materials per se. 

* Using interviews with citizens as one input to the devel- 
opment of these resource lists. Citizens might bs asked, for 
example, what books or materials they found most helpful in 
answering a particular question or dealing with a particular 
situation. 

* Designing public attendance programs linked to particular 
gaps, questions, helps, barriers as a means of introducing 
people to ways in which they could more creatively and ac- 
tively use libraries on their own terms to help themselves. 

In terms of long-term applications, the results suggest a need for institu- 
tions mandated in whole or part as information agencies to assess individ- 
ually and collectively how they might more effectively meet more needs. Of 
particular importance is the need for information and library systems to 
help citizens specifically with the barriers they see standing between them 
and answers to their questions. No information system now includes this as 
a priority focus. 
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CONCLUSION #2 

As library and information systems serve citizens, they need to put 
■ore emphasis on the human dimensions of information use* 



FINDINGS 

* Everyday encounters — situations involving relationships with family 
and friends , managing money, and shopping for things — were most frequent- 
ly named as ones requiring attention in the past month (see Graph #6 on 
page 7). 



* The most frequently asked questions (see Graph #7 on page 8) involved 
dealing with current and future situations — determining how things will 
turn out, learning of options and possible outcomes* figuring out what is 
going on. Questions about sources of information or services or help, 
identifying rules and laws, or learning ways to think about things were 
less often cited. When importance ratings cf questions were compared with 
frequency of citation, this pattern became even more pronounced, as is 
shown in Graph #15. This graph shows, for example, that the question "What 
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Change in Ranks of Percent Asking 
Most Important vs All Questions 



Higher 



information is available for this situation?" moved down 7 ranks in the 
importance ratings compa^d to frequency ratings. Asked by 59% of citi- 
zens, it was ranked 9th in frequency ratings and moved to 16th in impor- 
tance ratings. 
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* A comparison was made of 
the rankings of the 16 
generic helps produced by 
frequency of citation (see 
Graph #8 on page 9) to the 
rankings produced by impor- 
tance ratings. As shown in 
Graph #16, the help — 
understand the situation 
better — went down 9 
ranks. Cited as a help 
expected by 78% of respond- 

dents, it ranked 3rd but it moved to 12th place in importance ratings, 
contrast, the help — get motivated ~ went up from 10th place to 3rd. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

Throughout the data there is evidence of the anchoring of information 
seeking and use in personal terms, in one's own situations, one's movement 
to the future. The observational aspects of information seeking and using 
(getting ideas, gaining understandings) seem preludes to the more important 
aspects — the dealing with moving self through time-space. This is a 
reality — well documented in other Sense-Making studies — that informa- 
tion systems need to acknowledge. 

These results suggest the formidable power of the personal dimension of 
information needs — the connections of the need to life situations and 
life goals — as potential entry points on which systems can capitalize. 
The implication is that there will be value in developing programs and 
services that help citizens see the relationship between the information 
system and these personal dimensions. 

The results have clear relevance as well to the issue of access. Access 
means more than availability of information. It also means useability. 
This data suggests that emphasis on the human side of information use, on 
the connections between the information and a person's on-going life, is 
one vital key to increase information useability and, thus, utltimatsly 
information access. 

In terms of practical options, the results suggest a de-e ^asis in public- 
ity and planning on information or materials transmissi. per se. They 
suggest the power of linking the familiar to the unfamiliar in helping 
people understand the value of information services and facilitating use of 
them. 

Specific short-term applications in a library setting might include: 



* Finding ways to organize and develop collections of materials 
which have been judged by users as particularly useful for making 
connections to their own lives. 

* Allowing patrons, in reference interviews for example, to talk 
in their own terms about the helps they are seeking even if these 
do not seem "information" related. This process should allow the 
citizen to give a fuller picture of the total dimensions of 
his/her information need and, thus, allow the practitioner to 
more efficiently and effectively meet the need. 



In terms of long-range system change, the results suggest the usefulness of 
finding ways to incorporate these more human categorizations into indexing 
and cataloguing systems , into collection organization and development, and 
into the routine interpersonal interactions between system representatives 
and citizens. 
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CONCLUSION #3 

Society "haves" and "have-nots 11 differ signficantly in the situa- 
tions they face, the sense-making they do* The results suggest that 
information and library systems mist continue to place emphasis on 
equity issues — both situational and psychological* 
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FINDINGS 

* Throughout the findings, two primary patterns emerged regarding reports 
by different demographic sub-groups of the situations they faced, the 
questions they had in these situations, the helps they sought from answers, 
the strategies they used to get 
answers, and the barriers they faced 
doing so. One pattern reflected the 
situational conditions members of a 
particular sub-group are known to be 
more likely to face. The second 
pattern reflected the societal con- 
straints arA inequities any given 
sub-group is more likely to be bound 
within. 
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* In terms of the gap situations 
Californians reported facing in the 
past month, certain demographic sub- 
groups — commonly labelled "haves" 
— were more likely to report facing 
the kinds of situations which time, 
money, and opportunity make possi- 
ble. As one example, more educated 
and higher income Californians were 
more likely to report situations 
involving recreation and leisure 
time, job-related concerns, govern- 
mental issues and concerns, concerns 
about current events/news, and 
learning something new. These re- 
sults are shown in Graphs #17 to 
#21. 
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* Society's "haves" were also more likely to report facing more gap situa- 
tions in the past month, as shown in Graph #22. 



*In contrast, while society's 
"have-nots" reported fewer situa- 
tions on the average, they were 
more likely to report different 
kinds of situations — ones in- 
volving bedrock survival issues* 
As an example, results showed 
that non-whites were signifi- 
cantly more likely to report 
facing housing, transportation, 
crime and safety, and discrimina- 
tion and race relations situa- 
tions. These results are shown 
in Graphs #23 to #26. 
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* Results also showed that people whose life contexts were more likely to 
present themselves with certain kinds of situations were more likely to re- 
port having faced these situa- 
tions. So, for example, Cali- ("i?!*" 
f ornians in larger families 
were more likely to report 
situations involving school, 
caring for children, and rela- 
tionships with family/friends. 
As a second example, males 
were more likely than females 
to report transportation and 
job concerns and less likely 
to report health and caring 
for children. These results 
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are illustrated in Graphs #27 to #30. 
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* In terras of the questions Calif ornians asked in their gap situations, a 
major finding showed that society "haves" were more likely to ask more 
questions and to place more 
importance on questions indica- 
ting they were actively bridging 
a wide variety of external gap 
situations* They were less like- 
ly to ask questions focused on 
how to get motivated or avoid bad 
consequences • For purposes of 
brevity, this pattern is illus- 
trated with the strongest of the 
demographic predictors — educa- 
tion* Graph #31 shows the ques- 
tions which more educated respon- 
dents were significantly more and 
less likely to ask* 



How can I get motivated 7 
Can I avoid or ye*, away 
from bad consequences? 



More Yeers of Educotion 



How are things related 
to each other 9 

What's my role, how do I fit in? 

What are the wag things should 
be done, the rules, the lavs 7 
What are my options, 
what's the best thing to do? 
How can t oet around all the 
red tape m the bureaucracy? 

What Information is 
available for this situation? 
What sources, or services, 
or help are available? 
What are someone else's motives, 
feelings, reasons, or wants? 



* In terms of the helps Cali- 
fornians hoped to get from an- 
swers to their questions, results reflected somewhat the same pattern* The 
more educated respondents placed less emphasis on seeking emotional helps 
— get motivated, t*ke your mind off things, feel not alone, get happiness 
or pleasure — than less educated Californians* This finding is pictured 
in Graph #32 (on the next page) showing the significant negative correla- 
tions between education and different helps. The trend in this pattern was 
further supported by such results as Hispanic Californians' greater empha- 
sis on understanding others and feeling good about self as helps from 
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answers to questions (see Graph #33) and Black Calif ornians' greater empha- 
sis on get motivated, take your mind off things, feel good about self (see 
Graph #34). 
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* In terms of getting answers to questions, it was the "haves" that were 
significantly more likely to see themselves as facing barriers and not 
having success. This is illustrated with Graphs #35 and #36. Graph #35 
shows that more educated Californians were more likely to report that 
complex situations made their questions harder c Graph #36 shows that 
Anglo-White respondents, in comparison with all others, were more likely to 
report not getting answers to their questions. 
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* In terms of strategies used to 
get answers, results showed so- 
ciety "haves" using more strate- 
gies and more likely to use 
strategies typically labelled as 
"expert". This is shown in 
Graph #37. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

While at one level these findings look contradictory, they are supported by 
prior work focusing on infornation equity issues, particularly work done in 
the Sense-Making approach. On the one hand, results show the situational 
impacts of resource inequities and the slack that the availability of time, 
opportunity, and money gives* On the other, results show something more 
subtle — the cognitive impact of situational experiences. Society "haves" 
were more likely to see themselves as facing more gap situations and to see 
the gap situations they faced as more complex and more difficult to deal 
with; they placed more emphasis on the "expertise" aspects of information 
seeking. In contrast, "have-nots" saw their needs as less complex and 
placed more emphasis on the human aspects of information seeking. 

Many questions could be raised about these results. Are the situations of 
the "haves" more complex, requiring more expertise while the situations of 
the "have-nots" are less complex, requiring more human support. Or, do 
these differences result from rigidified ways of looking at the world for 
both "haves" and "have-nots" — from habitualized self-effacing percep- 
tions ingrained by experience for "have-nots"; and, from systematic under- 
emphasis of the emotional ingrained for "haves"? Or, do the findings 
result from the impact of the interviewing situation with which "haves" are 
more familiar and more agile? 

Prior research suggests that a combination of factors plays a role and a 
definitive answer is not needed to draw from these findings several impor- 
tant implications. The first is the fact of inequity and its persistance. 
The second is the need to help peoples — both "haves" and "have-nots" 
break out of the information-seeking and using constraints they have ac- 
quired through experience and their place in society. The third is the 
need to acknowledge in program design that "haves" and "have-nots" have 
some systematic differences in how they go about making sense of their 
worlds. 

Some specific short-term applications irt a library setting might include: 

* Finding ways to link accepted information-seeking entry points 
with those that are less accepted — the expert with the human; 
the peer-kin net with the authority. This might be done, for 
example, by developing programs or resource lists which explicit- 
ly combine such unlikely resources as TV dramas and encyclopedia 
articles, or institutional experts with community networks. 

* Continuing to place emphasis on such services as information 
crisis lines and information and referral designed tc assist 
citizens with everyday needs. 

* Conducting in-service training to assist librarians and other 
staff in understanding how their approaches differ from those of 
many of their clientele and to increase their appreciation of the 
viability of different approaches. 

* Where possible, to assign personnel to service areas where 
their backgrounds are most homogeneous with those of users. 
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In terms of long-term applications, clearly these results (along with 
others in this report) apply to all manner of systems in society — educa- 
tion, social service, service industries — in addition to those institu- 
tions — such as libraries — mandated as information agencies. Results 
suggest a need for collaborative efforts aimed at assisting people, from 
their early years, to increase the information options available to them. 

All of the comments above must be tempered, however, with an understanding 
that the demographic patterns reported above, while significant, did not in 
this study account for large amounts of variance. This issue is addressed 
in Conclusion #4. 



* EXPLANATION FOR GRAPHS #17 to #37: All graphs show where a particular 
demographic sub-group differed from all other sub-groups. Bars to the 
right and left indicate significant positive and negative correlations 
respectively of .10 (at first notch), .20 (at second notch); and .30 at 
third notch with gradations in between notches. 
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CONCLUSION #4 



Information and library systems need to place less emphasis on 
demography as means for organizing their services and studying 
their clientele* They need to place more emphasis on sense-making 
patterns and more emphasis on designs that are responsive to sense- 
making. 



FINDINGS 

* While the findings in Conclusion #3 were significant and the patterns 
consistent, it must be emphasized that in only rare cases did a single 
relationship between a demographic factor and another variable account for 
more than 5% of variability. The power of the demographic variables was, 
thus, limited. This finding is consistent with evidence from other Sense- 
Making studies. 



* A comparison of the predictive power of demographic measures to other 
measures showed that demography was never the best predictor and in only 
one case was it the second best predictor. Graphs #38 to #40 (below) and 
HI and #4? (on the next page) present these comparisons showing the 
percentage of significant correlations that were found between different 
classes of predictor variables and different classes of criterions. Re- 
sults showed that demography was 



the least powerful predictor of 
the nature of questions citizens 
asked. It was also among the 
least powerful predictors of 
helps sought, assessments of dif- 
ficulty and success in question 
answering, and specification of 
barriers to getting answers. On- 
ly in predicting strategies used 
in attempts to get answers to 
questions did demography come out 
strong, close behind the strong- 
est predictor — gap situations. 
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DEMOGRAPHY AS PREDICTOR 
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* Demography was strongest in predicting the kinds of gap situations 
citizens found themselves in - a logical finding since demographic Las- 
ores such a* age, «ex, income, education, and race provide some indication 
of life circumstances. Even at their strongest, however, predicting about 

of gap situations signif- 
icantly, a single correlation 
rarely accounted for more than 5Z 
of the variability. Graph #43 
shows the power of demographic 
predictors across different cate- 
gories of sense-making variables. 
Essentially, the findings suggest 
that knowing a person's demo- 
graphic characteristics provides 
a bit of help in knowing what 
kind of information need situa- 
tions he/she is likely to be 
ii...and a bit of help in knowing 
how she/he might try to answer 
questions in these situations. 
However, it is of little help i n 
knowing what the question might be, what help he/she might be seeking, what 
terrier, he/she sees in the way, and what difficulty and success he/fhe has 
had in question-answering. 

* Since demography was not the best predictor, the question arises as to 
what was. The answer differed depending upon focus. m predicting the 
kinds of questions California™ had in their gap situations, the rest 
predictor (as shown in Graph #38 on page 20) was the nature of the gap 
situations. Second best was how Californians saw themselves stopped in 

alternativp 8 H ? S ^ £hemselves « choosing between 

liiJi^T k <* de ^ ision st °P ) i as ^ing P-Hed down a road not of 
their own choosing (problemmatic); as having lost their way feeling like 
things were out of control (spin-out); as being on the road with something 
standing in the way (barrier); or as needing to follow someone down the 
road who could teach the ropes (following). Translated into the context of 
service, this finding means that if a practitioner knows the kind of R ap 
situation someone faces, they have some basis for knowing the kind of 
question the person is trying to answer. Knowing, in addition, how the 
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person sees themselves stopped provides less but additional support* Know- 
ing who the person is demographically provides the least indication* 

* In terras of predicting how Californians wanted to be helped by answers 
to their roost important questions, results showed that the same two factors 
— gaps and stops — were most powerful* In this case, however, stops was 
most powerful, showing significant relationships with 40Z of the different 
help categories* Gap situations was second at 30% • Demography was third 
at 15X. The actual question the individual asked was least powerful* 
These findings are shown in Graph #39 (on page 20). 

* The same two factors — gap situations and stops — played by far the 
biggest role in predicting the difficulty and success Californians reported 
in getting answers to their most important questions* As shown in Graph 
#40 (on page 20), gap situations were strongest followed by stops. 

* Nothing predicted the barriers Californians reported to their question 
asking very well, although the same two factors — gaps and stops — were 
best as shown in Graph #41 (on page 21). 

* A comparison of situations where Californians saw themselves stopped in 
different ways showed patterns potentially useful in system design. Cali- 
fornians in following situations more readily phrased their questions a3 
involving a search for information or help and an effort to learn rules and 
laws and how they fit in. They were significantly more likely to seek a 
large number of helps and more likely to see themselves as helped by 
answers to questions. These results are shown in Graphs #44 to #46. 
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* In contrast, Californians in barrier 
out what was going on in their 
situations and identifying their 
options. They were more likely 
to say they needed help getting 
things done, getting motivated, 
calming down and getting out of 
bad situations. They were more 
likely to see their questions as 
difficult to answer. These re* 
suits are shown in Graphs #47 to 
#49. 
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* As another contrast, Californians in problemmatic situations focused 
more on identifying causes and consequences and on being helped in planning 
to do as well as avoiding and getting out of bad situations. They 
more likely to want help 



what 
were 

calming down and, like those in 
barrier situations, saw their 
questions as more difficult to 
answer. These results are shown 
in Graphs #50 to #52. 
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* The remaining two stops — decision and spin-out — for the most part 
reflected the average patterns shown earlier in Graphs #6 to #11 (on pages 
7-9). The exception wa^ that Calif ornians who saw their situations as 
decisions were less likely to say they wanted information to help them 
understand situations or others better while those in spin-out situations 
were more likely to say they wanted information to help them feel not 
alone. Questions in decision situations were seen as more successfully 
answered; those in spin-outs as more difficult to answer and less helpful 
once answered. These results are illustrated in Graphs #53 to #56. 
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* In general, the ways in which 
Californians saw themselves as 
stopped was more powerful in 
predicting sense-making patterns 
than the actual situations they 
saw themselves in. However, the 
gap situations themselves also 
showed patterns potentially use- 
ful in program design. There 
were four specific situations 
compared — governmental concerns 
and issues, job-related situa- 
tions , learning something new, 
and recreation and leisure* Of 
these, recreation and leisure was 
distinquished by the fact that 
Californians in these situations 
had significantly fewer questions 
of almost all kinds. This find- 
ing is shown in Graph #57. The 
two exceptions were: Can I avoid 
or get away from bad consequenc- 
es? and How c?.n I get motivated? 
which they asked as frequently as 
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Californians in other situations* Californians in recreation situations 
were also more likely to say they wanted information to help them get 
motivated and get happiness or pleasure* They also saw their questions as 
easier to answer* These results are shown in Graphs #58 to #59. 
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* Californians in governmental concern situations were more likely to have 
questions focused on identifying sources of help and information, on figur- 
ing out what's going on in a situation and how things will turn out, on 
dealing with bureaucracies. They were also more likely to ask: M Am I 
alone, is anyone listening to or agreeing with me? M They were less likely 
than others to indicate they were seeking a variety of emotional helps but 
just as likely to say they wanted information to help them plan, understand 
their situations, achieve their goals, and avoid or get out of bad situa- 
tions. They wera more likely to see their questions as more difficult to 
answer. Graphs #60 to #62 show these finding?. 
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* Californians in learning something new situations were by far the most 
oriented to information-seeking in traditional terras. They were more 
likely to ask, as shown in Graph #63, questions identifying help and infor- 
mation, rules and laws. They also were more likely to want to figure out 
what situations were like 
in the present and the 
future. They were more 
likely to focus on their 
own need to get motivated. 
They were more likely to 
want information to help 
them understand situations, 
plan how to move, achieve 
goals, get better at doing 
things, and get motivated/ 
keep going. This is shown 
in Graph #64. They, along 
with those in recreation 
situations, were more like- 
ly to see questions as 
easier to answer than those 
in other situations and see 
themselves as more helped 
by answers, as shown in 
Graph #65. 
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* The last gap situation analyzed specifically involved job-related con- 
cerns. Graphs #66 and #67 show these findings. Californians in these 
situations were more likely than those in other situations to focus on 
identifying options and consequences. They were more likely to indicate 
they wanted information to help them make contact with others. They were 
not more or less likely than the average to see their questions as diffi- 
cult to answer or more helpful once answered. 
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* While it was beyond the scope of this study to focus on how sense-making 
differed for Calif ornians in the same gap situation (e.g. governmental 
concerns) who saw the situa- 
tion in different ways (e.g. 
decision versus barrier), the 
potential for this kind of 
differentiation is shown by 
noting that across all gap 
situations Californians saw an 
average of two of the stop 
conditions as applying to 
their situation: 57Z decision, 
29% problematic, 21% spin- 
out, 39% barrier, and 40% 
following. The gap situations 
differed significantly from 
this average portrait for only 
two stops — problemtnatic and 
following. Graphs #68 and #69 
show that certain gap situa- 
tions were more likely to be 
seen by Californians as prob- 
leimnatic stops while others 
were more likely to be seen as 
following stops. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

These results are in agreement with a growing body of evidence showing that 
demographic characteristics relate only to aspects of information seeking 
and use constrained by the same life conditions that demography indexes. 
Thus, in a series of studies, it has been shown that demography does 
predict significantly, although not strongly, the kinds of situations 
people find themselves in and sources they use to get information. These 
aspects of information seeking are more obviously constrained by external 
conditions. In constrast, studies show that demography does not predict 
the more cognitive, internal aspects of sense-making. 

Yet, library and information systems rely heavily on a variety of different 
demographic analyses of their communities. Clearly, these approaches have 
utility in some frames of reference. Because demographic groupings are 
widely used in political/legislative settings, community analyses cast in 
these frames are one necessary kind of accountability. However, it must be 
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acknowledged that something more fundamental Is going on and this study 
provides some insight* Knowing the kind of situation the individual is 
seeking information for and the way in which he/she sees self as stopped in 
that situation are two classes of sense-making activity that have been 
shown to be more useful than demography in this study as well as other 
studies in the Sense-Making genre* 

It is also important to note that the question per se was not a useful 
indicator of how the person was going to use an answer or even of barriers 
faced and success and difficulty in question answering* This finding is 
important because in addition to their focus on demography, information and 
library systems have also focused on articulations of questions as an end 
unto themselves* These findings suggest that the important link is between 
the situation as seen by the individual in that situation and the use that 
individual will make of information* The question, then, becomes the tip 
of a kind of cognitive iceberg, to be supported by an understanding of how 
the person sees the situation and what way the person wants to move through 
the situation (i.e. how he/she wants to be helped)* Sense-Making hypothe- 
sizes, and has garnered some research support to date, that triangulating 
the information need in all three dimensions — situation, question, and 
help — is necessary for providing effective service* 

In terms of the specific patterns for different gap situations and stops, 
it is important to note that distinctive patterns arose suggesting the 
value in focusing on these dimensions* It is also important to note in 
comparing the different stops that there are some ways of looking at situa- 
tions which are more likely to require the kind of human entry points 
emphasized in Conclusion #2* 

Some specific short-term applications in a library setting might include: 

* Chan^in** the nature of the reference interview to incl M &e a 
focus on gap situations, stops, and helps expected in order to 
make a better assessment of the full information need a patron 
has and to better match resources to the need* 

* Developing ad hoc collections focusing on specific kinds of 
gap situations in different ways depending on how the situations 
are seen (stops) or what helps are expected* 

* Enlarging research efforts that focus on community or 
demographic sub-group identification so that they include sense- 
making components* 

In terms of long-term applications, the results point to the need to devel- 
op iterative information systems which allow users to take different paths 
through resources depending on their perceptions and expectations* Advan- 
ces in technology make iterative systems feasible* As one example, a 
collection of books on car repair might be organized in terms of the 
different kinds of stops, questions, and helps sought* The user might 
follow a branching tree answering a series of questions before he/she lands 
on a listing of books judged as potentially most useful* The tree of 
questions might ask the user how he/she saw self stopped* Then based on 
the user's reply, the tree would ask what question the user was focusing 
on. Then, again based on the user's reply, the tree might ask which of a 
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series of helps the user hoped to get from information* At the end of this 
series of questions, the user would find a listing of books that have been 
especially useful to other individuals in similar situations who saw their 
situations in similar ways, had similar questions, and hoped for similar 
helps. 

A second long-term application relates to the first. It is the need for 
responsive systems. One aspect of this is the need to design systems which 
utilize evaluations by users as a steady source of information to the next 
round of users. Books, for example, could be catalogued, using technology, 
with frequency distributions of how the last 100 users were helped by using 
the book or with frequency distributions showing the situations to which 
users found the books applicable. In this way, materials might have assoc- 
iated with them not only traditional keyword indexes but a list of stops, 
questions, and helps each with an associated frequency distribution. In 
this way, user need statements become an important basis of system develop- 
ment and design. 



* EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS #44 to #67: The graphs show where Californians 
in particular kinds of situations gave significantly different reports from 
those in all other kinds of situations. Bars to the right and left indi- 
cate significant positive and negative correlations respectively of ,10 
(first notch), or .20 (second notch), with gradations in between notches. 
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CONCLUSION #5 

Information needs change both across situations and across time. 
Information need assessment needs to be a fundamental, on-going core 
activity of responsive information and library systems* 



FINDINGS 

* The findings gathered under Conclusion #4 show the extent to which 
sense-making changes from situation to situation* A comparison of results 
of this study to the 1979 study was possible on two dimensions — the kinds 
of gap situations faced and the nature of questions asked by respondents in 
their most important gap situation* Methodologies of the two studies were 
similar enough to allow this comparison* Results, pictured in Graphs #70 
and #71, showed that 8 of 16 gap situations showed sizeable changes (3 
positions or more) in their rank positions based on the percentage of 
respondents reporting them* Thus, for example, concerns about current 
events and news was seven ranks higher in 1984 while housing concerns was 7 
ranks lower* Similarly, 9 of the 18 generic questions showed rank position 
changes of 3 places or more* 
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Are there other ways I can 
think about this situation? 
What information is available 
for this situation? 
How,or when, or where 
can I do something? 

What sources, or services, 
or helps are available? 



What are the ways things should 
be done, the rules, the laws? 




What are my feelings, wants, 
motives, or reasons? 



What caused or led 
up to this situation? 

What's my role, how do 1 fit i n? 



Lower In 
1984 



Changes fn Ranks of the Frequency 
of Naming Different Questions 
in the 1984 vs 1979 Studies 



Higher in 
1984 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

A tradition of everyday information need studies have documented well the 
ways in which information needs change over time. In some cases, the 
reasons are clearly due to methodological differences as, for example, in 
this study the greater emphasis on caring for children can be attributed 
to the inclusion in the 1984 sample of citizens age 12-16 who were excluded 
in the 1979 study. In other cases, one can posit societal conditions to 
account for the changes as, for example, it is possible to suggest that 
1979 economic conditions made housing a much more emphasized situation than 
in 1984. In other cases, the changes are inexplicable without either rash 
conjecture or additional costly research as, for example, in the reduced 
emphasis in 1984 on situations involving neighborhood/community concerns. 

The explanation of the changes, however, is really less important than the 
well-documented phenomena. Information needs change and responsive infor- 
mation and library aystems will need to make need assessment not just a 
sometime activity but a constant activity. This is one essence of the 
responsive system. Ultimately, needs assessment should become a normal 
eve! j day activity. 

Immediate short term applications in a library setting might include: 



* Teaching each staff person to be a vigilant needs assessor, 
using every interaction with patrons as a situation for learning 
more about needs. 

* Requiring each staff person to do periodic in-depth interviews 
with both users and non-users both to increase individual and 
collective knowledge of needs and to keep the staff person in 
touch with the raison d'etre for service. 

* Developing information needs assessment tools that are attached 
to service, such as °How did this book help you?" cards distrib- 
uted to users. 



Long term applications ultimately will require a realignment of system 
emphasis to place needs assessment in the top priorities. A library or 
information system might include 25 random interviews with potential clien- 
tele as part of the Monday morning chores, for example, to be supplemented 
by more extensive once-a-year surveys. A group of systems might collabor- 
ate to make this on-going assessment more feasible. 
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CONCLUSION #6 

If information and library systems are to serve Californians well in 
their most important situations — the ones they also found the most 
difficult to deal with — the systems will need to place even more 
emphasis on the human aspects of information use* 



FINDINGS 

* Throughout the data whenever aspects of situation-facing and sense** 
making which Californians judged as most important were compared with less 
important aspects, results showed that the more important aspects focused 
even more on the familiar and the emotional and less on expertise and 
information* This was shown earlier in Graphs #15 and #16 (on page 12) 
comparing the frequency with which questions and helps were named to the 
importance ratings they were given* 



* Results also showed that most 
important situations were seen as 
having questions that were more 
difficult to answer and less 
likely to be answered successful- 
ly, as shown in Graph #72* 
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* Similarly, among the top 7 
questions (out of 18 generic 
questions) were three which were 
seen as significantly more diffi- 
cult to deal with in one way or 

another* The question "How will things turn out? 11 ranked first both in 
terms of frequency asked as well as importance rankings was seen as signif- 
icantly less likely to be successfully answered than other questions* The 
question u What caused or led up to this situation" ranked 7th in importance 
was seen as more difficult to answer and when answers were obtained they 
were judged as less helpful* The question "What are someone else's mo- 
tives, feelings, reasons, wants?" ranked 5th in importance was significant- 
ly more likely than other questions to be judged as one for which answers 
would not be obtained in the future* These results are shown in Graphs #73 
and #74 (below) and #75 (on the next page)* 
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* Strategies used to get answers to 
also were significantly more likely 
ally place as much or more 
emphasis on human support as on 
expertise — family, friends, re- 
ligious leaders, social workers* 
This is shown in Graph #76. 

* Most important situations were 
not just those typically thought 
of as emotional either* Graph 
#77 needs to be used in conjunc- 
tion with Graph #5 (on page 7). 1 
Results showed that in terms of 

sheer frequency of mention, the 

following situations were ranked in the top seven: relationships with 
family/friends, managing money, shopping or buying things, learning some- 
thing new, recreation and leisure time, concerns about current events/ 
news, and health matters. when the situations judged most important are 
compared to this, however, some situations drop out of the top seven as 
shown in Graph #77. Current events and news dropped ten ranks from 6th to 
16th; shopping or buying things dropped 12, from 2 to 14; recreation and 
leisure time dropped 3, from 5 to 8. Two other situations, however, moved 
into the top seven: governmental concerns/issues and caring for children. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

At the simplest level, these findings makes a stronger call for humaniza- 
tion of information systems than those presented in Conclusion #2. At a 
more complex level, it suggests that some information need situations — 
such as ones focusing on jobs or on governmental issues — are more likely 
to be seen as more important by Californians and because of this to require 
special attention to the human dimensions of information use in program 
design. 

Short term applications in a library setting might include: 

* Tracking the findings in prior secticns relating to situations 
ranked as important and developing short term collections and 
resource lists that speak directly to the more human, more famil- 
iar, and more emotional aspects of information needs in these 
situations. 

Long term applications involve building into the structures and procedures 
of systems, as discussed in earlier implications, emphases on these human 
sides of information use. 



* EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS #72 and #76: The graphs show where most important 
situations differed from other situations. Bars to the right and left 
indicate significant positive and negative correlations respectively of .10 
(first notch), or .20 (second notch) with gradations in between notches. 

* EXPANATION OF GRAPHS #73 TO #75: The graphs show where a given question 
differed from all other questions in evaluations of question-answering 
difficulty and success. Bars have the same meanings indicated in the 
footnote above. 
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CONCLUSION #7 

Throughout the data there was evidence that information and library 
systems need to help Callfornians make linkages — between them- 
selves and others , between the familiar and the unfamiliar f between 
the confines of their own worlds and wider possibilities. 



FINDINGS 

* Findings here invoJve, 
presented. Conclusion # 
closer situations were more often 
egies for question-answering were 
used. Conclusion #2 showed the 
emphasis on moving through one's 
own situations and reaching for 
helps meaningful to one's own 
world. Conclusion #3 showed how 
these patterns became even more 
pronounced when society "haves" 
were compared to society "have- 
nots" with each veering toward 
the familiar in their respective 
worlds. Conclusion #5 showed how 
different patho can be walked 
through information need situa- 
tions and reports tend to show 
how paths get confined by stereo- 
typed expectations. Conclusion 
#6 showed how these confines get 
tighter as situations get more 
important. 



in part, a re-organization of findings already 
1 showed the extent to which the more familiar and 
named and more familiar and closer strat- 
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* Additional findings supporting 
this conclusion are shown in 

Graphs //78 to #80 illustrating 

where Callfornians in different 
gap situations reported they were 
significantly more likely to use 
particular strategies for getting 

answers to questions. Results uniformly show that more likely to b2 
strategies were those that stereotypically fit the situation. 



used 



IMPLICATIONS AHD APPLICATIONS 

All cf these findings have been pointed to in prior Sense-Making studies. 
The primary implication involves information and library systems re-assess- 
ing what they mean by service. Traditionally library and information 
systems focus on the delivery of specific documents or answers to questions 
rather than on assisting users in developing and enlarging their informa- 
tion seeking and using skills. The question to be asked here is whether 
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this traditional stance should be modified. The evidence presented sug- 
gests that attention could well be given to the possibility. 



The evidence presented in this section also needs to be considered in light 
of the findings (presented particularly in Conclusion #1) of the sheer 
immensity of the information needs these Calif ornians expressed. In the 
presence of tighter resources, it may well be that the most economics! 
long-run strategy for information systems will be to place emphasis on 
assisting people in diversifying and refining their information seeking and 
using skills. 

Short term applications in a library setting might include: 



* Launching programs and developing resources in which familiar 
foci are used as entry points for the unfamiliar. Thus, for 
example, a panel of community people could be used as an starting 
point for talking about other sources of information in a partic- 
ular situation. 



Long term application involves changing information and library system 
emphasis away from simply providing the requested document or the requested 
answer. Instead, energy would be placed on developing procedures and 
resources for on-going provision to users of a picture of the array of 
possibilities. Such an approach would necessarily be accompanied by proce- 
dures for user practice and education in information seeking and using. 
Such an investment would necessarily involve wide-spread collaboration of 
agencies mandated in whole or part as having information dissemination 
functions. 



* EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS #78 TO #80: These gtrohs show where Californians 
in particular gap situations reported using strategies significantly more 
often than Californians in all other situations. Bars to the right and 
left indicate significant positive and negative correlations respectively 
of .10 (first notch) or .20 (second notch) or gradations in between 
notches. 
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CONCLUSION #8 



Teenage C&lifornians differed fro* other California^ in expected 
way*. Results indicate, that information and library system pro- 
grams aimed at teens will need to put particular emphasis on provid- 
ing teens with an array of useful possbilities beyond the iemediate 
confines of their worlds* The accessibility of libraries to teenage 
lives provides useful entry points* 



FINDINGS 

* As would be expected, the gap situations teenagers reported facing were 
more l.fcely to be those bound by typical teenage experiences, as shown in 
Graph #81 • 

* Teens were less likely than other Californians to report asking six of 
the 18 generic questions as shown i i Graph #82* They were more likely to 
ask only one — "If I do this, what will happen/ 1 
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* Teens were as ijkely as 
other Californians to report 
seeking 15 of the 16 helps* 
They were more likely to re- 
port one — understand the 
situation better — as shown 
in Graph //83* 
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* When it came to the strate- 
gies teens used in attempts to 
get answers to their ques- 
tions, results showed that 
teens, as shown in Graph #84, 
were more likely to turn to 
sources available within the 
confines of their worlds — 
f ami ly , f riends/ne ighbors , 
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libraries, schools/colleges* They were less likely than others to name co- 
workers and business persons, a logical finding since teens are less likely 
to hold jobs. 

IMPLICATIONS AMD APPLICATIONS 

The findings held no real surprises other than the clear pattern of reli- 
ance on familiar sources and involvement in immediate situations. The 
teenaged Californians also shoved some need to understand their situations 
better and calculate the consequences of their own actions. 

The results, thus, fit into the pattern of results for all Californians 
reviewed in Conclusion #7. Teenagers, these data suggest, have as much of 
a need as other citizens, perhaps more, to enlarge their information 
seeking and using options. The fact that teenagers are traditionally among 
th2 highest users of library — both school and public — suggests a ready 
entry point for reaching teens utilizing the suggestions in Conclusion #7. 

Short term applications in a library setting might include: 

* Collaboration between public and school libraries to develop 
programs and resource lists encouraging teens to go beyond their 
traditional information sources and illustrating the value of 
doing so. 

* Using collections of materials focused on familar and top 
priority teen concerns as entry points for introductions to less 
familiar materials. 

* Finding materials which teens wouldn't ordinarily consider 
using which speak directly to their concerns and highlighting 
these in programs/resource lists. 

Long term application essentially involves, \s in prior sections, a commit- 
ment by information and library systems to emphasizing the possibilities 
available in their service rather than merely the delivery of a single 
"product" — answer, document, etc. This commitment has inherent in it a 
change in the focus of information system service to a more educational 
function. As ".seed earlier, because the commitment has broad implications 
for all agencies with an information transmission mandate (schools, social 
service agencies, etc.), the commitment will no doubt need to be considered 
collaboratively. 



* EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS #81 TO #84: The graphs show where teens were 
significantly more likely than other Californians to report facing 
particular situations, asking particular questions, seeking particular 
helps, or using particular strategies. Bars to the right and left indicate 
significant positive and negative correlations respectively of .10 (first 
notch), .20 (second notch), .30 (third notch), and .40 (fourth notch) with 
gradations in between notches. 
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CONCLUSION #9 



Information and library systems embarking on attempts to address 
everyday information needs more effectively can usefully start with 
some professionally well-accepted entry points • 



FINDINGS 

* Some of the relevant findings here come from prior sections ♦ In Conclu- 
sions #1 and #6, for example, results showed th&t some oituation types 
which information and library systems traditionally serve were both fre- 
quently named and/or emphasized as important, These included current 
events and issues (frequently named), governmental concerns and issues 
(emphasized as important), and learning something new (both frequently 
named and emphasized as important). 



* Findings in Conclusion #1 
also showed how none of the 
generic questions was indi- 
cated by fewer than 35Z of the 
respondents and such tradi- 
tional information system en- 
try point questions as "What 
information is available for 
this situation?" and "What 
sources of services of helps 
are available?" or "Whay are 
the ways things should be 
done, the rules, the laws?" 
were named by 50-70Z. 

* Conclusion #1 also showed 
that the help traditionally 
expected from information — 
understanding of situations — 
was third most often cited. 

* Additional relevant find- 
ings are shown in Graphs #85 
to #90. These graphs show 
the questions for uhich Cali- 
fornians were significantly 
more likely to turn to differ- 
ent sources. Data showed, 
for example, that Calif ornians 
showed a significant likeli- 
hood of reaching beyond their 
own thinking/experience when 
their questions focused on 
finding other ways to think 
about the situation. On the 
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other hand, they were more likely to turn to friends/neighbors, religious 
leaderc. and other sources when they wanted to identify sources or services 
or help* They also were more likely to turn to friends to focus on identi- 
fying their own internal states and to social service agencies to focus on 
identifying options and ways to avoid bad consequences* They were signifi- 
cantly less likely to turn to libraries for the question that, on the 
average, they ranked second in importance — "How. or when, or where can I 
do something? 11 — than they were for their other questions. 

IMPLICATIONS AMD APPLICATIONS 

Embedded in these findings are a number of traditionally accepted informa- 
tion system service entry points which while not always as critical to 
Californians as other dimensions emphasised in earlier conclusions still 
received enough emphasis in these data to suggest their utility as starting 
places. These entry points include an emphasis on situations involving 
current events and issues, learning something new* governmental concerns; 
attempts to identify sources of information or help; expectations of 
understanding things better* The data also suggest that there is a sig- 
nificant readiness among Californians to go beyond their own ways of think- 
ing about situations. Further. Californians indicated they are likely to 
be turning for leads on sources or services or help available to a variety 
of sources — the peer/kin net and religious leaders — with whom collabor- 
ative efforts might be built. Significantly, the one question for which 
Californians indicated they were less likely to use libraries as sources 
was one which some libraries have attempted to service — "How. or when, or 
where can I do something? 

Short term applications in a library setting might include: 

* Establishing or continuing operation of information and refer- 
ral services for helping citizens connect to sources or help and 
information. 

* Entering into cooperative arrangements with community profess- 
ionals — religious leaders. social service agencies. and 
others — by using them as resource people, asking their in- 
volvement. These professionals might cooperate in developing 
reading lists and resource collections, for example. Another 
alternative would be to involve such professionals in presenting 
programs aimed not at solving problems for participants but 
rather at enlarging their information seeking and using options. 

* Using local community and neighborhood people networks as a 
basis for developing a network resource file for community mem- 
bers. The library or information could serve as a people-to- 
people contact facilitator in this way and at the same time open 
up possibilities for users of more diverse information seeking 
options. 

* Publicizing the availability of certain kinds of answers at 
libraries in human terms. Instead of saying libraries have 
newspapers, for example, publicity could say: "You can find out 
how. or when, or where to do things at your library. 11 



Long term applications more appropriately loo'- at these options as begin- 
ning but significant steps in expanding the definition of service. For 
systems who are taking their first steps, applications such as those above 
may represent several years of effort. 

Also relevant to long-term applications is the need suggested in the data 
for libraries and information systems to address potential stereotypes in 
people s minds of the kinds of information help that they can provide. 
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* EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS #85 TO #90: The graphs show the questions for 
which Calif ornians were signif icartly more likely to report (in comparison 
with reports for other questions) using particular strategies for gettine 
answers. Bars to the right and left indicate significant positive and 
negative correlations respective of .10 (first notch) and .20 (second 
notch), with gradations in between notches. 



CONCLUSION #10 

The library use results do not suggest any Inherent barriers stand- 
ing between Californians and their potential use of libraries to 
address a wider variety of needs* 



FINDINGS 

* Several findings support this conclusion* Perhaps most important is the 
result showing that on the average 29% of Calif ornians reported using 
libraries as a source in their situations* This was an increase from 7% in 
Lhe 1979 study. In 1979, libraries ranked 7.5 in frequency of mention. As 
shown in Graph #91, in 1984 they moved up 3 ranks to 4th. The increase was 
not accounted for by the inclusion of the 12-16 year olds in the 1984 
sample since a comparison showed that 40% of this youngest group cited the 
library while the figures for all other age groups still ranged from 23- 
32%. Similar increases in citing of libraries as sources have been found 
in other recent information needs studies in other parts of the country. 
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* A majority of Californians 
(81%) were able to recall their 
last library use* Of these, 50% 
reported that that contact was 
within the past month, as shown 
in Graph #92. 

* An analysis of whether more 
recent library users differed in 
their sense-making reports in 
comparison with less recent lib- 
rary users or non-users showed 
few significant correlations* 
Frequent library users did not 
differ in the kinds of gap situa- 
tions they faced recently, how 
they saw these situations, what 
questions they asked in them, or 
what helps they hoped to get from 
information. They were also no 
more likely to report using lib- 
raries as information sources in 
their everyday gap situations* 
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IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

These findings suggest that there is no reason to suspect that libraries 
can not be seen by Californians as central information places and that 
their functions can not be expanded to focus on dimensions of information 
use not traditionally made explicit in service definitions. 

The major application proposed based on the findings in this report is that 
libraries and information systems should focus more on sense-making needs 
rather than information transfer per se. In many ways, this proposal is a 
radical theoretical departure from traditional information system service 
designs. Yet, there is growing evidence that departures in these proposed 
directions are necessary if library and information services are to become 
both more efficient and more effective. It is an assumption of Sense- 
Making that efficiency and effectiveness both require the development of 
responsive systems that emphasize sense-making activities. A major ineffi- 
ciency is introduced, Sense-Making assumes, because the procedures and 
structures in current information systems work in opposition to the human 
contexts within which information use is done. Informal feedback from 
California local library staff members who have been trained in applyiig 
Sense-Making in their interactions with users, supports the belief that 
both efficiency and effectiveness can be improved. 

This report includes a variety of short-term applications in library 
settings. These result from the author's own ideas about how libraries 
might change and reflect her belief that libraries are ideal places to help 
people by using Sense-Making approaches to library intersections with 
users. However, the author is not a librarian, and ultimately, it is up to 
librarians to develop and test applications of this study as they carry out 
their services. There is no expectation that any system can change itself 
overnight. These results do suggest, however, the need to start. The 
findings do not present recipes. They do, however, provide guidance and a 
perspective for thinking about possibilities. 
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